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ONE OF THE DUANES, 



CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. Duane's eyes were fastened contemplatively 
upon the rings which she turned and re-turned on her 
thin fingers, and, as was her habit when especially 
thoughtful or perplexed, she caressed her lower lip 
with her teeth in a gentle and considerate manner, as 
though she would not under any stress of temptation 
have allowed herself the privilege of ill-treating it. 

It had once been remarked of Mrs. Duane by a lady 
who prided herself upon originality of conception as 
well as a caustic tongue, that " she looked as if nature 
had been out of colors at her birth, and had simply out- 
lined her sketchily in black and white." The speech 
had possessed a certain grotesque aptness, and had 
been furtively smiled over to its maker's content ; but, 
had the object of the witticism heard of it, she would 
have been neither vexed nor mortified. There were 
such realities as '^ symphonies in neutral tints," and if, 
by being destitute of color oneself, one could form a 
becoming background for a picturesquely charming 
daughter, why, it was something to be duly thankful for. 

It was not of the sketchy manner in which she had 
been depicted on life's canvas that Mrs. Duane thought, 
however, as she sat in the bay-window of her pretty 

8 



4 ONE OF THE D.UANES, 

boudoir, nor yet of her privileges as an enlightened 
background for a beloved member of the newly-risen 
generation, but wholly of that beloved member herself. 
' The lady's reflections did not appear, in spite of 
their charming subject, to be of a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory nature, for the rings revolved with increasing 
rapidity, until their diamonds sent forth a fitful and 
spasmodic gleaming. Suddenly, however, at the very 
instant that another Qccupant of Mrs. Duane's boudoir 
had laboriously counted seventy-four twists of the 
shining bands, and was about to essay a sura in mental 
arithmetic as to how many more could be achieved in 
twenty minutes, provided five had been occupied by 
seventy-four turnings, a light dawned on the anxiously- 
' clouded countenance, and Mrs. Duane gave utterance 
to her thoughts. 

" Bonny, IVe been calculating." 

" I observed that you had, mamma," lazily rejoined 
a young woman, to whom the petting appellation 
" Bonny" seemed a not inappropriate one. " IVe just 
given myself the trouble of counting seventy-four dis- 
tinct calculations which became visible upon your poor 
little fingers, and I was eagerly expecting the seventy- 
fifth, when you broke the charm by speaking. Now, 
don't say a word about a girl who is so idle that she 
can find nothing more profitable to do than stare at 
her mother's fingers." 

Mrs. Duane merely paused to smile faintly, as she 
always considered it polite to do in recognition of her 
daughter's sallies, and, "after that fleeting tribute to 
family genius, continued as she had intended to do. 
" About your going South this winter, you know, dear. 
Of course you must go, since Dr. Parsons advises it so 
strongly, and yet, really, until this minute, I hadn't 
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exactly decided hoMT we were to manage it. There 
were the reasons we've discussed before, — ^your father*s 
great unwillingness to leave town in the winter, and the 
discomfort of two ladies staying alone among strange 
people in a strange place, so far from home; but — the 
principal reason was one which, somehow, I was almost 
ashamed to mention to you. It seems so trifling, at 
least it always has ; but I begin to learn that it is a 
thing we have got to consider, Bonny. It is — money." 

" Money f Dear me I" interrupted Miss Duane^ star- 
ing a little, unaffectedly. 

"It is dreadfully stupid, isn't it?" half apologized 
her mother, for money had been until lately a thing not 
to be perplexed over, but simply to be spent. " You 
see, our summer at Saratoga was costly, with all our 
outfit, and since then your father has seemed a good 
deal worried over matters of expense. Has argued 
about ' retrenchment* till my head ached, and yet, if / 
broached the subject, said he was * tired,' or * didn't feel 
like talking just then.' That is always a bad sign with 
a man, especially one of your father's type, and — and 
there have been other things to trouble us both, so, 
altogether, our going South in good style (of course we 
couldn't do it otherwise) has been a puzzle to me." 

" Give up the puzzle, then, mamma," the daughter 
advised. " I am sure I don't care to go away, and I 
don't believe I need to. It is rather interesting to have 
a vague and unaccustomed air of delicacy hanging 
about one; and, honestly, I should think it quite a 
pity to get rid of it. It does seem a little laughable, 
though, about the money part for uSy doesn't it ?" she 
continued, after an instant's pause, looking up from 
her low seat into her mother's eyes with a hali-doubt- 
ing, half-amused smile. 

1* 



6 ONE OF THE DUANES, 

" Laughable V echoed Mrs. Duane, in accentB of poig-. 
nant reproach. " I call it horrible. But it is not quite 
so bad now, when I have made up my mind as to what 
we are to do about you ; that is" (anxiously) " if only 
you can agree to the plan. It would obviate the large 
hotel bills, and the necessity for a number of new 
dresses, and, besides, I think your father really wants 
me at home with him this winter. I didn't mean at 
first to tell you, but perhaps I had better, so that you 
may quite understand, that some transactions, not — 
not exactly honorable, of your brother's, have recently 
come to light, and, therefore, your father has been 
obliged to make very large payments to certain men, 
rather than have things become public which would 
be exceedingly distressing for us all. It has greatly 
upset your father, and so you see " 

"Has anything been heard of— of Mm lately?" 
whispered the girl, in a horrified tone, drawing nearer 
to her mother, and looking a little frightened and a 
good deal startled. 

" Oh, no. Nothing whatever of him directly. We 
have absolutely no idea where he has been, or of the 
life he has lived, for the last three years and more. 
Even his wretched wife, in writing from San Francisco 
for a larger sum of money than your father has allowed 
her, mentioned that she had not the slightest knowledge 
of his whereabouts. It is possible he may be dead, but I 
cannot help trusting it is not so, although your father 
often tells me it would be best for him and for us all if 
he were gone where he could do no further harm. I 
can't wish it. Bonny, I cannot I and I beg your father not 
to speak so. I try to think of him as he was when he 
was my baby, — my pretty, innocent boy, — so long ago; 
and my heart yearns over him yet. It may be best, 
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perhaps, that others believe him dead, and I suppose 
most people do, — those who haven't forgotten his very 
existence, in the years since he left us and went 
wrong." 

Isabel, or " Bonny'* Duane, as she was usually called, 
put out her hand and laid it caressingly upon that of 
her mother, who had all through been speaking very 
fast and confusedly, and was now struggling with a 
rising tide of tears. 

The subject so reluctantly broached was one which, 
with common consent, was "tabooed" by the entire 
family. It was their sole skeleton, which they kept 
religiously shut up in its legitimate eloset; and now 
Miss Duane hastened to imprison it again by changing 
the centre of her mother's thoughts. " Well, we must 
try to forget much, too, mamma. And now about this 
wonderful puzzle. We have branched off upon a dozen 
other matters, bnt I haven't heard yet how you have 
solved it." 

"Why," explained Mrs. Duane, with a lightening 
countenance and a relieved little sigh, " you know how 
often Mrs. Eevere has invited you to visit her since we 
naet her at Newport three summers ago, and now the 
captain is stationed at Fort Barrancas (which is lovely, 
fehe writes, in spite of being *on the wrong side of 
Florida'), and she would be perfectly delighted to have 
you, X am sure. There you would find the soft climate 
necessary to you now. You could wear out all the 
dresses you had made for Saratoga last season, you 
would be well chaperoned by Mrs. Eevere, and you 
would have pleasant society about you, no doubt, in 
the garrison." The little lady paused, fairly spent with 
the eagerness of her desire to present her plan in its 
most attractive light. Then, as Bonny made no im- 
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mediate answer, she added, appealingly, " What do you 
think of it, dear ?" . 

" Well, I scarcely know, mamma," returned prudent 
, Bonny, dubiously. " It would be a bore, rather. Mrs. 
Eevere is well enough, but we were never entirely con- 
genial ; and as for her husband, the noble captain, I 
always had a sensation as of my tenderest nerves being 
torn up by their roots whenever I was left for half an 
hour alone in his society. Those aren't exactly the 
sentiments one could wish to entertain towards people 
within whose gates one contemplated abiding for any 
length of time. One would deserve that their bread 
and salt should give one a violent dyspepsia." 

"We are not Arabians, my dear," replied the elder 
lady, astutely ; " and, besides, they have been welcomed 
to Qur bread and salt, and a good deal else, more than 
once in the last three years. Then," she went on, in 
an altered tone, "you would think differently of them 
when you were in their home. Of course you would. 
And Mrs. Eevere I know would be everything that is 
kind. I cannot bear to think of your leaving me for so 
long, but you would be safe with her, and your father, 
of course, would make the journey with you. It is the 
best I can think of, and I was much in hopes you would 
favor the plan." She looked so little and pale and 
harassed, as she lifted her eyes to gaze unseeingly 
through the window, that her daughter melted im-, 
mediately. 

" I*m not sure but I do favor it. I will favor it, if it 
would please you, mamma. Come, we will make up 
our minds this instant, and call it decided, shall we ? 
There, then, let me lead you to your davenport, where 
you may, while the ardor is upon you, indite a properly 
gushing letter to our dear, kind Mrs. Eevere, and tell 
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her with what girlish delight your little Isabel looks for- 
ward to seeing her and her husband again. You may 
omit to mention my wild transports at being enabled to 
wear out last season's gowns among her benighted 
friends, who will, doubtless, believe them the very * latest* 
from Worth," cried naughty Bonny, as she caught her 
mother's arm and led her towards the desk, singing at 
the top of her still unimpaired lungs the appropriate 
strains of " Hold the Fort, for I am coming," until Mrs. 
Duane besought her to desist. 

There had been a time, and not long ago, when the 
Duanes had never stopped to count the cost, in a mer- 
cenary sense, of anything that they desired. Their 
home in New York was perfection ; they had for gen- 
erations possessed a charming country-seat at a " ville" 
bearing the family name, and which of late years had 
been deserted (save by a maiden sister of Bonny's 
father, who made it her home by choice) in favor of 
newer and more fashionable resorts. The ladies of the 
family had always been accustomed to gratifying every 
fancy in regard to travel and dress; and now, when 
retrenchment and economy suddenly seemed neees- 
' sary, it must be managed by ways invisible to Mrs. 
Grundy's inquisitive eyes. This requirement would at 
first be met by Bonny with a certain amused bewilder- 
ment, at least until it had ceased to be interesting as a 
novelty, but to Mrs. Duane the necessity had brought 
humiliation and dismay. ' When one has been first, it 
is a galling thing to step gracefully into a place lower 
down and farther back. That was the light in which 
she viewed it, not for herself, but for her family in 
general and her daughter in particular; still, at all 
events they were the " Duanes," which fact alone placed 
them on an eminence. And Bonny was a beauty. Not 
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merely a very pretty girl among other pretty girls, but 
a hesLuty par excellence^ who had been feted on the conti- 
nent and in England, and who reigned a belle wherever 
she went, by right of her shining hazel eyes and Titian- 
yellow hair (which nature, not art, had given her), her 
incomparable skin and figure, and last, though not least, 
the charm of her frank, bright ways. Next to being a 
beauty oneself is to be the mother of a beauty, most 
women would consider, but to Mrs. Duane it was a thing 
inestimably better. 

Since the loss of an only son, much older than Bonny, 
in a manner which to the parents had seemed more 
grievous than death, the one remaining child had become 
as the whole of the world to Mrs. Duane, for all the 
woman's instincts were essentially maternal. The 
earth seemed made for lovely Bonny to be happy in ; 
the sun shone to warm and render her beauty more 
radiant, and whatever Bonny chose to do or say was 
necessarily perfect, although sometimes unquestionably 
provoking. 

The majority of the fortunate maiden's acquaintances 
were more or less of the same opinion regarding her, 
' and thus she had unconsciously grown to believe her- 
self a very delightful creature, — to believe herself so 
once for all, and then to forget about it. The comfort- 
able idea lay somewhere at the lowest depth of her 
inner consciousness, but it was dormant, and if any one 
had informed Miss Isabel Duane that she was an insuf- 
ferably vain young woman, — proud of her cleverness, 
her accomplishments, and her beauty, — she would have 
been at once horrified and astonished. 

The girl's father — " Judge" Duane, as he was called 
by courtesy, although his judgeship had been for some 
years a.thing of the past — was also proud of his only 
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daughter, but in the peculiarly calm, undemonstrative, 
reserved fashion which was one of his predominant 
characteristics. 

Bonny stood not a little in awe of this stately parent, 
with his clear-cut, somewhat sombre countenance (such 
an utter contrast as he was to the gentle little mother), 
and, when the " Southern plan" (as she called it rather 
contemptuously) was definitely decided upon, she ex- 
perienced an actual and guilty dread of essaying the 
long journey in his sole companionship. Or rather, to 
put it more clearly as it was in her mind, she dreaded 
his making the journey with herself in the responsible 
position of companion. She invariably felt that she 
was after all intellectually but a small, insignificant, 
and painfully young person, when obliged to put forth 
her conversational powers for the judge's benefit. lie 
had such an alarming way of looking steadily into the 
centre of her forehead, as if gauging the capacity of her 
brain, while she prattled her prettiest; and all she 
found to say seemed in her own ears poor and forced, 
while that calm gaze was fastened upon her in the half- 
abstracted, half-analyzing manner that he had, and yet 
she instinctively desired to be capable of entertaining 
him. How she should manage a protracted course of 
such " entertainment'* as would be worthy of herself 
and him, all the way from Kew York to Pensacola, she 
found it impossible to conceive, not being possessed of 
the fertility of a Scheherazaide ; aild therefore, although 
she would not have confessed it to herself or the dear- 
est of bosom friends, she was forced to stifle a buoyant 
sense of relief when her father was unexpectedly sum- 
moned by urgent business to Chicago the very day 
before she had expected to leave New York. Her ar- 
rangements were all completed, — her tickets purchased, 
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her boxes packed, and altogether a delay would be in- 
expressibly vexatious. She had not wished to go, but 
now, since the thing was inevitable, let it be done 
quickly. ' Her father could not in all probability return 
in less than two weeks, so why might she not go alone ? 
There would be no danger. She would actually enjoy 
the spice of adventure. Mr. Howells's heroines, one and 
all, would delight in it, and accomplish the journey 
surrounded by a neat litlle halo of jaunty propriety, 
why not she ? 

The power of the girl's personality, albeit exerted 
unconsciously, was sufficiently more intense than her 
mother's almost to compel acquiescence with her will, 
whatever it might be ; but in this instance the strength 
of the elder refused to be wholly overthrown. If some 
trusty acquaintance could be found, who intended going 
at least the greater, part of the distance, within a few 
days. Bonny might be placed in his or her care, since 
she was so very impatient, and determined not to wait 
for her father, which would be indisputably the best 
plan, etc. So far she would, under pressure, accord 
her consent, but no further, and the judge's opinion, 
hastily delivered on the eve of his departure, was 
emphatically to the same effects 

Eather oddly, such a person was discovered, by dint 
of remarkable exertion on the part of Miss Duane. An 
elderly lady, with whom the family had a slight but 
agreeable acquaintance, intended travelling as far as 
Montgomery, and would be willing to start a few days 
earlier than she had originally expected to accommodate 
Bonny. Thus it came about that the wilful young 
lady suffered a delay of but twenty-four hours in begin- 
ning what proved to be a somewhat eventful journey 
South. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Two people were pacing up and down the platform 
at the Pensaeola depot in the starlit dawn of a January 
morning. In spite of the southern latitude there was 
a keenness in the air, which induced the lady to draw 
the military cape she had borrowed from her husband 
very closely about a tiny form that was half obliterated 
in the heavy folds. 

As they walked, the light of an occasional, dimly- 
burning lamp flashed across the faces of the couple, 
making visible the black hair, small, aquiline features, 
and pale-gray, dark-iashed eyes of the lady, and the 
heavy, rubicund countenance of the man, with its thick 
nose, long, square upper lip, puflfy eyelids, and lustre- 
less, drab-colored hair. Some jetted trimming sparkled 
under the dark-blue cloth cape, while its wearer wrapped 
it with a sudden, quick movement about her shoulders 
and arms, saying, as she did so, " You are sure you're 
not cold, and don^t need this again yourself, Dolf?'* 
Then adding, with a certain suspicious hastiness, lest 
perchance her words might cause him to repent his late 
generosity, " It does feel so comfortable to me." 

" Does it ? Very good ; then keep it," was the terse 
response; and having for the sixth time promenaded 
down all the dismal length of platform, they began a 
more rapid return march. 

"Will that train never come, I wonder?" the lady 
presently ejaculated, fretfully. "I should really be 
interested in learning why it must invariably be late 
from the Junction, especially when at the best it gets 

2 
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in at such an unearthly hour that it is a complete 
martj'^rdom to those who have to wait for it. It's quite 
fiendish, I declare I If I hadn't thought it might have 
fiociiied the least bit ungracious and — and queer to Mrs. 
J>uune when she heard of it, I would have let you come 
up to Pensacola alone, and have quietly waited to wel- 
come Eonny at Barrancas to-morrow, or rather, to-day, 
fur I am very conscious that the night is fairly over." 

"Yes," responded Captain Eevere, apropos of all 
Mi'H. Revere's remarks, for he was, on principle, a man 
of few words, and delighted in carrying his laboriously 
lu-qiiircd conversational peculiarity to an extent ex- 
Ircmely irksome to his friends. 

*' 1 wonder if Jack Sidney will come in on the same 
train?" Mrs. Eevere began again, almost immediately, 
iiiv it was livelier to talk to a man who would not 
aimwcr than not to talk at all. 

'= Can't tell, I'm sure." 

^* I didn't suppose you could, but may not one tave 
the privilege of wondering ? Ah I there the train comes 
Hi Just, Do you see the light on the track? I am de- 
voutly thankful." 

It was a very weary Bonny who joined the watchers 
on the platform five minutes later, having been met on 
her way to the car-door and effusively surrounded by 
Jilra. Eevere's embrace, with the captain standing in 
the perspective. 

" I am a perfect wreck," she announced, languidly, 
haviDg duly responded to the welcome from her friends. 
*' I believe I've left the greater portion of my individ- 
uality strewn in fragments along the road, such a 
bumping and shaking have- 1 undergone. So kind of 
you both to meet me here at this hour." 

Th&re seemed to be somebody dse, who exchanged 
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a word of greeting with the Reveres^ aud then pat^sed 
away into the darkness, but Miss Duane was by far too 
weary and preoccupied to take more than the vagaedt 
note of this. They were all three speedily ensconced 
in a great lumbering, mustily-odorous vehicle, that 
looked from inside to consist almost entirely of cav- 
ernous dark corners, with flapping rags of curtains, 
that tapped against one's face as the ^^ carriage" bounced 
along ; and they were carried through the soft, purpling 
dawn over dim, narrow streets, above which wintry 
stars shone palely, to be finally deposited at the en- 
trance of a court-yard darkly shadowed by trees, that 
loomed tall and straight against a background of sky 
and building, from whence issued a faint light. It was 
all dim and vague and dreamlike, — ^passing through 
broad halls, and finding oneself in an inviting retreat, 
where a big, hospitable fireplace gave the impression 
of reigning supreme over a realm of bare snowy floor, 
scattered brilliant rugs, spindle-legged bed and chairs 
and tables, and where there was a sweet pervading 
fragrance of burning cedar and pine. This was the 
picture painted upon Miss Duane's weary mind, on that 
first night, of Pensacola's vaunted " Continental Hotel." 
n: mi mi mi mi mi Hi 

It was eleven o'clock next morning, and the air was 
vivid with sunshine and perfumed with hints of salt 
water, pine groves, bananas, peanuts, and fish (as it 
always seems to be in Pensacola), when Bonny and 
her friends assembled on the balcony upon which the 
windows of their rooms opened. They had rested, 
breakfasted, and were, therefore, graciously inclined to 
forget the trials of the night. 

Judge Duane cherished a pronounced and deeply- 
rooted distaste for the South; therefore, in all her 
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wanderings, Bonny had never visited Florida before, 
and this first glimpse of the country loved by the sun 
was delightfully interesting to the girl. 

She congratulated herself, in her gladness, that the 
fates had brought her where, willingly, she would not 
have come. With a childish enthusiasm, she informed 
herself that oven the captain was more tolerable than 
of old, while as for Mrs. Kcvere, she could positively 
love her. And then they had both been really very 
kind. 

She leaned over the vine-covered balcony railing to 
gaze with friendly interest at the passers-by, fancying 
she detected a latent romance lurking in each pair of 
lustrous Spanish eyes. 

The steam-launch belonging to the garrison was ex- 
pected to arrive in the afternoon, and would take them 
down the' bay eight miles to Fort Barrancas. There- 
fore, as it was not yet noon, they had plenty of time 
to linger on the sunshiny balcony before setting forth 
upon the sight-seeing expedition which Bonny wished 
to undertake. 

" By the way, my conscience warns me I ought to 
inform you how I distinguished myself as a traveller 
yesterday," the girl exclaimed, when she had wearied 
for the moment of watching the curious crowd below. 
" Oh, it was quite too horrid I I make a point of blush- 
ing every time I think of it." 

" I see you do," observed Mrs. Eevere, smiling, " and 
it is very becoming indeed. But I am all anxiety to 
hear your confession, my dear." 

" If I had not hud every atom of self-esteem taken 
out of my composition by this experience, I believe I 
should very religiously keep it to myself," Bonny said, 
ruefully ; " but, as it is, I shall derive a ghastly enjoy- 
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ment from holding myself up to ridicule. It was a 
comical tragedy, or, at least, I viewed it in that light. 
I don't know what it may have been to the other actor, 
unless it was vice versa J* 

"Oh, so there was another actor I" inserted Mrs. 
Revere, with a species of labored archness. "I do 
trust, for the sake of all rules of romance, that it was 
a young and interesting man." 

"It was a man," Bonny admitted, "but a man not 
in the least degree interesting or romantic— on the con- 
trary, entirely hateful. Kow, candidly, would you take 
me for the sort of person likely to engage of my own 
free-will in a species of private railroad riot ? No, I 
thought notl but that is what I did yesterday — or was 
forced into doing, I may say. You needn't look so 
horrified I But, seriously, I will tell you all about it. 
Mrs. Chapman, the dear, fussy old lady who came with 
me, got off at Montgomery, as you know. She had 
been a little tiresome en route, but blessings brighten 
as they take their flight, and I missed her in more ways 
than one, especially when I grew hungry, and found 
that she had by mistake carried away all the luncheon 
we had meant to share. It was growing dark, and I 
was growing faint; but by and by the train stopped 
at a wretched little station, where an eccentric building, 
labelled conspicuously * Railroad Lunch-Room,* caught 
my eye. It was but a step, and as I heard some one 
remark that we would be stopping to take on coal, I 
made up my mind I would venture into the uninviting 
establishment and see, as Talbot said to the Countess 
of Auvergne, * what cates they had.' First, however, 
I marked the exact situation of my chair (the fifth from 
the door), which was flanked by one of those unobtru- 
sive brown leather satchels, whose only fault is in ro. 
b 2* 
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sembling every other on the train ; and then I sallied 
forth, to spend many more moments than necessary in 
the purchase of a piece of apple-pie, the only viand 
possible to obtain. I walked back into the car with my 
prize, not noticing in the twilight any differences in my 
surroundings, reached the fifth chair on the right of 
the door, and, to my surprise, there was a man in it, 
looking intolerably comfortable and at his ease. Ho 
presumed to show a face of the most audacious guile- 
lessness over the top of his illustrated newspaper, as I 
approached and for an instant hovered hesitatingly 
near. I should have taken a chair close by, and abdi- 
cated my rights until time to claim my satchel, had 
th^re been any place at my disposal, but all were occu- 
pied by people or packages, and I noticed a number of 
passengers whose faces I had not seen before, but who 
had, I supposed, come on board during my absence. 
Finally taking courage from the sight of a familiar 
brown satchel lying humbly at the usurper's feet, I 
coughed decorously, and then said, in a tone curtless 
but firm — quite firm, — * I beg your pardon, sir, but really 
I am afraid I must ask for ray chair again.' He glanced 
coolly up, appearing to observe me in the light of a 
Nemesis for the first time ; and he was courteous also, 
but firm, actually daring to intimate that I might bo 
mistaken. The passengers began to take an interest, 
and r was rendered doubly firm, of course. * I only left 
my seat a few moments ago, but if there were aty 
other available, I should not insist on reclaiming it,' 
I said. And thereupon the usurper sprang to h\k feet, 
exclaiming, * Allow me to offer you the use of this chair,' 
and then bending to grasp the satchel, he was about to 
move triumphantly away, when I laid my hand upon 
my property. * Pardon me again,' said I, * but you 
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are again making a mistake in the Batchel/ and as 
I didn't quite believe it was actually a mistake, I dare- 
say my voice expressed my inward conviction. 

" He immediately set the disputed article down, with 
a bow even more insufferable than his late emphasis on 
* offer/ and a very superior sort of- smile, as much as to 
say, * "We men, as lords of creation, can sometimes afford 
to humor weak woman's little whims;* and then ho 
departed to deposit himself martyr-like on a hard ledge 
of sofa at the farthest end of the car, leaving me mon- 
arch of all I surveyed. I sat down, conscious that 
every eye was upon me, and loathing the fatal pie that 
had caused the contretemps, I felt hungry no longer, and 
even if I had, I would have found it impossible to satisfy 
my appetite, in the face of that madding crowd. Dead- 
Sea apples would have been preferable to apple-pie, if 
only one could have eaten them at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea ; but shame also forbade my casting it from 
the window, and I decided quietly to conceal it in my 
satchel, which somehow, as I looked at it, seemed to 
present a dingier, more battered appearance than ever 
before. Added dust, perhaps, I thought ; and doubtless 
the boot of the usurper had savagely spurned it as it 
lay. I pressed my finger on the spring, which usually 
yielded with difficulty, when, to my surprise, it flew 
aside with unwonted alacrity, the satchel opened in a 
quick way, as though it had been full to bursting, and 
a number of startling and unexpected articles fell out. 
A smoothlj^'-folded white thiiig, with a large polished 
expanse in front, set with a gold stud, a big black slipper, 
and, worse than all, a bold-faced, unmistakable liquor- 
flask flashed into view, attracting the instant attention 
of every one near enough to see. Oh, how horrid it 
was I And just at that instant in came the conductor 
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demanding our tickets, and staring unaflFectedly at the 
unusual contents of a young lady's satchel. * Guess 
you're in the wrong car, ain*t you ?* he said, after paus- 
ing to master the situation. * The last time I saw you 
you was in " Winona," and this car is " Shiloh," you 
see I* Well, I hardly needed this information after all, 
the developments, but wreathed smiles were playing 
over the adjacent countenances, and so, with one look 
expressive of agony, remorse, wrath, resentment, all 
uncharitableness, and a few other emotions towards 
the being who had thus been proved to be the usurper 
of nothing save my peace of mind, I gathered my tat- 
tered dignity about me, and sailed away to be no more 
seen by any of the inmates of * Shiloh.' That is the 
end, — but before you begin to judge me, or find excuses 
for any one else concerned, let me ask you, why didn't 
that man explain in the beginning, and give me to un- 
derstand that I had made a small, but natural mistake, 
instead of humiliating an unoffending stranger before 
a'whole earful of staring people ?" 

" It was too bad — really quite too dreadful for you, — 
although it is very amusing," cried Mrs. Eevere, as 
Bonny ceased, not trying to make excuses for the other 
actor in the little farce as Bonny had hinted she might, 
however her inclination may have inclined. "But 
seriously, my dear, did it all happen, just as you have 
described ?" 

" It is quite true," Bonny replied, soberly, for she 
began to wish that after all she had not been so free with 
her confidences. It had been amusing to tell the story 
and to hear them laugh, but, then, it did seem a little 
unnecessary, and she would be glad if she could learn 
not to be so impulsively ready to amuse herself afad 
others at her own expense. 
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" What sort of looking persoitwas the man ?" queried 
Captain Kevere. " A gentleman, should you fancy?" 

" I supposed those pretty little caps were the sign- 
manual of a gentleman invariabl}^," she returned, 
evasively, indicating the captain's head-gear ¥rith a 
slight motion of her hand. 

"Ah I he wore a forage-cap,' did he?" interrogated 
Eevere, with a marked rise in the barometer of his in- 
terest, turning his heavy-featured, pompous countenance 
towards Bonny, while Mrs. Revere's lifted eyebrows 
and glance of hidden meaning fell short, and were lost 
upon his left cheek. 

" As for the rest," continued Bonny, " I wish I might 
truthfully say I had utterly forgotten, but I cannot. 
Every feature impressed itself upon my quivering rec- 
ollection. His eyes were blue; his nose so very 
straight that it looked as if planned and sot with sur- 
veying instruments ; his hair and moustache almost a 
dark enough brown to call black ; his overcoat a color 
to match, — a good many shades lighter; and he was 
most * divinely tall'; at least, he appeared so to my 
distorted vision when he left his chair and stalked 
majestically to the end of the car." 

^^Jackr breathed Mrs. Revere, with unwonted impul- 
siveness, smiting one small white hand upon its mate. 

" What! do you know him?" Bonny cried, facing 
about quickly, and questioning her companions with 
wide-open hazel eyes. 

" Oh, * Jack' is merely a little exclamation of mine. 
I often catch myself saying it," Mrs. Revefe hastened 
to explain, somewhat to Miss Duane's amazement. 
** Jack" was such a remarkably odd by- word for a lady 
to affect. 
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Through narrow, crooked streets, paved with time- 
worn stones, whose rugged forms crowded each other 
out of place, or left yawning fissures where peanut- 
shells and orange-peel might accumulate undisturbed 
during changing seasons ; through other thoroughfares, 
leading towards the bay, where the virgin soil had been 
trodden by generations of feet into a solid, sad-hued 
pavement ; past low-browed shops, frail in appearance 
as cardboard, crowded next to dingy, forbidding-looking 
structures of dark stone; so the Eeveres and their 
guests progressed that afternoon on what Bonny termed 
their " mai*ch to the sea." 

They had lunched at Dunn's (a restaurant whose 
fame was wide in Pensacola and its vicinity) on superb 
"pompano" and oysters, with villainous champagne; 
and now, for Miss Duane's sake, were intent on shop- 
ping and sight-seeing. 

Walking was an exercise at most times cordially de- 
tested by Mrs. Eevere, but she was politic to an excess, 
which wellnigh reached the height of unselfishness. 
There were occasions, moments, when an underlying 
impulsiveness rose and asserted itself, and would not 
be denied, in the woman's nature ; but these moments 
were rare, and it could be truly asserted of her that she 
had taught herself how to efface her own desires — 
utterly to crush them, indeed — wherever a certain 
effect was to be produced or an object to be gained. 
She had actually a mania for diplomacy, and would not 
have been above exerting all her choicest fascinations 
to beguile her cook had she fancied that a finer salad 
or pudding might be produced in consequence thereof 
In this particular instance Bonny had expressed a 
strong desire to walk, and any member of the Duane 
family was in Mrs. Eevere's mind a personage to be 
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hamored and conciliated. Therefore they had walked, 
and Mrs. Eevere had beamed outwardly, groaning 
within ; and Bonny had shopped to her heart's content, 
purchasing boxes of guava jelly, and sugared, pear- 
shaped Turkish figs of Don Georgioni, who, in velvet 
skull-cap and flowing drab sack, reigned over a king- 
dom decorated with gorgeous drapings of cut tissue- 
papers, and stocked with hanging bunches of red 
bananas, heaps of golden oranges, lemons, painted 
candies, the inevitable peanuts, and some fruits of 
Spanish names, which Captain Eevere struggled vainly 
to pronounce. Here seemed the heart and home of 
that " fragrance of a thousand odors" which pervaded 
all the town, though the "very ancient and fishlike 
smell" that haunted the streets was fairly drowned by 
stronger perfumes. 

Going farther, Bonny paid exorbitant sums for fish- 
scale jewelry, shell -necklaces, pampas gr^ass, and other 
essentially Southern ornaments, which she purchased 
of sleepy-eyed, Spanish-looking people, who apparently 
cared little whether she liked or bought their wares 
or not, and whose slow, suavely indifferent manners 
amused Miss Duane with the contrast it presented to 
her experiences at home. 

As they approached the bay there seemed more 
space, more air to breathe, and fewer people to meet. 
The street they travelled was built out into the bay, 
in the fi^shiOn of a long pier, and a net- work of masts 
and rigging was sketched in clear dark outlines against 
the soft azure of the sky. Thronging the harbor rode 
a motley crowd of vessels of all nationalities, biding 
their time in the calm waters of the bay until they 
should be unladen or reladen, as the case might be. 

There were barks from Sweden and Norway, looking 
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ostentatiously clean and new with their coats of black 
and white paint. There were awkward Dutch brigan- 
tines, squat and stolid as their masters ; stately French 
and English ships, with schooners from Yankeedom 
drawn up alongside, and many othei*s, of many descrip- 
tions and nationalities; while, like a very tiny, puffy 
little sea-chick indeed, among the flock of towering 
swans, ducks, and gulls overshadowing it, lay the 
steam-launch from Fort Barrancas, last and least of all. 

The Beveres and Miss Duane descended the flight 
of wooden steps from the wharf down to the launch, 
and, once aboard, the^ neighboring ships loomed taller 
and larger than before. 

" Sidney not here yet I" exclaimed the captain, testily, 
glancing about him, and into the neat little cabin. <' I 
don't know what right people have to be behind time." 
He himself was one of those numerous uncomfortable 
spirits who feel violently injured and insulted by a 
necessity to wait for other people. If his friends could - 
not be ready at his good time, why, then, so far as he 
cared, they had as well never be ready at all. " I don't 
see what Sidney means by it," he went on, glowering 
at his open-faced watch. " He was informed distinctly 
before he left Barrancas last Wednesday just what 
arrangement was to hold good for to-day. Half-past 
three, sharp, was the time set for the launch to leave 
this wharf, and he's aware of my objections, of ladies* 
objections, to being kept waiting. It is now," frown- 
ing at the watch once again, " precisely a quarter to 
four." 

" Then we ourselves are also a little late," said Mrs. 
Eevere, in the peculiarly soft and conciliatoiy tone she 
knew when to adopt in addressing her husband. " But 
very likely he has decided to stay over to-day, and then 
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come homo in the * meat-boat' to-morrow moi?iing, 
when his leave expires. I dare say Miss Lolo Levara's 
attractions have proved too much for him. Miss Leyai*a 
is the reigning beauty and belle of this sleepy little 
town," she added for Bonny^s enlightenment. 

" So even Fensacola has a belle," laughed the young 
New Yorker, "is she not to be envied? But who, 
pray, is this delinquent Sidney, whose name 1 have 
heard mentioned by one or the other of you several 
times to-day ?" 

" Sidney's my second lieutenant," explained the cap- 
tain, with an air of owning the said subaltern, body 
and soul. "And," smiling condescendingly, "rather a 
pet of my wife's. Well, he does not come, and captains, 
you know, are not generally supposed to wait for their 
junior officers. I'll go and toll Duncan he can got 
under way." Having thus delivered himself. Captain 
Eevere disappeared, leaving the two ladies alone. 

There was silence for a moment, and then, from her 
post of observation on the top step at the cabin-door, 
Mrs. Eevere called to Bonny, who had gone within to 
dispose of her late purchases. " Come here, ray dear, 
and see this little negro boy turning somersaults on the 
deck of the schooner yonder. He looks like a human 
windmill." 

Bonny obeyed, and, a^ the two stood by the rail, 
laughing at the antics of the ebony urchin, somebody 
hastily ran down the steps from the wharf and sprang 
on board. They had been looking in the opposite 
direction, and thus did not observe the new-comer 
until as he was landing almost beneath their very eyes. 
One hurried glance she gave, and then, with scarlet 
cheeks. Bonny had impulsively started back and re- 
treated to the farthest end of the cabin. It was the 
B 8 
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" usurper," — ^blue eyes, straight nose, brown overcoat, 
satchel, and all. 

" Why, Jack I" Bonny heard Mrs. Eevere cry, 
pleasantly (little exclamation of hers, indeed!), "so 
you did come after all. We had given you up, charg- 
ii^g your breach of faith to Miss Levara, and the cap- 
tain has just gone to order a start. Did you enjoy 
your little visit in Montgomery ?" 

" Yery much, thanks ; but my mind was filled with 
anything but gratitude towards your husband, Mrs. 
Eevere, for denying me a longer leave. Two days 
more in Montgomery would have suited me down to 
the ground," replied a masculine voice, in tones well 
remembered and detested. 

"You stopped at the Crarys last night, I suppose, 
after we met for that moment at the depot ?" 

"No; I didn't care to rouse the house at such an 
hour, although they had asked me. I went round 
there this morning, after breakfast at the hotel, and 
Mrs. Crary charged me with numerous messages for 
you, I trust 1 haven't forgotten more than half." 

" I trust not ; but I won't ask you to recall them just 
now. We are ofi^, I see, so come inside," Mrs. Eevere 
said, in a falling voice, that yet was audible to Bonny 
in the cabin. " I will give you an introduction to my 
charming friend, Miss Duane." 

Then there was an ominous cessation of speech, and 
Bonny knew that they were approaching. What 
could she do? How could she calmly stand there 
through the ceremony of introduction to that detesta- 
ble man, yet how was it possible to escape it? It 
would scarcely be worth her while to plunge headlong 
into the deep for the sake of accomplishing tbat pur- 
pose, and yet there appeared no other available method 
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of effacing herself. The thing must be gone through 
Avith at some time, she supposed, so it was as well now 
as later ; but how hateful it was to her I 

She drew herself up, with head erect, and prepared, 
since meet the enemy she must, to meet him bravely. 

At the last moment, however, some impulse bade her 
quickly turn and gaze with rapt attention from a win- 
dow, apparently so lost in reverie as to be unconscious 
of any presence until Mrs. Eevere addressed her. 
"Bonny, here is that * delinquent,' Mr. Sidney, of 
whom you were asking just now. Will you lot mo 
make you known to each other?" * 

Had Mrs. Eevere's wonted tact and diplomacy all 
deserted her in the agitation of this critical moment, 
that she worded her introduction in such a clumsy 
manner as this ? She knew — had divined, of course, 
from the first — that Benny's fell "usurper" and Lieu- 
tenant Jack Sidney were one identity, and yet in Ben- 
ny's very presence she actually offered the Mte noir the 
triumph of learning that Bonny had been asking ques- 
tions about him I 

In an instant Mrs. Eevere saw her mistake and re- 
gretted it, but it was too late. Her " charming friend" 
had been transformed into an icicle. She bowed with 
an unseeing glance, that hovered rather in the region 
of the gentleman's irreproachable necktie than his face, 
as poor Mrs. Eevere mechani'jally murmured her con- 
vcntional " Miss Duane — Mr. Sidney," and turned once 
more to her contemplation of the waterscape framed 
in by the cabin window. She half expected to hear 
him calmly inform her that that was " his window," 
and to find herself in an abject and discomfited man- 
ner moving away, weak with the knowledge that just 
retribution had descended upon her ; but nothing of the 
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kind happened. There was an instant of embarrassed 
pause, when the silence seemed uncomfortably tangible, 
and then heavy footsteps made themselves audible, 
with the creaking of the boards outside. Mrs. Eevere, 
whose face expressed a comical degree of misery, hast- 
ily murmured a few words of excuse, and departed to 
intercept and warn her blundering lord that by no 
inadvertent word should he render bad matters worse. 

Thus Miss Duane and the " usurper" were left alone 
together, and to the former that moment was certainly 
a tedious one ; but at all events, the man was a gentle- 
man, for neither by look, word, nor manner did he 
betray the faintest consciousness of having met the 
young lady before. " Miss Duane," he said, " as this 
scenery is new to you, would you not like to go outside, 
and take your leave of Pensacola ?" 

For this Bonny mentally thanked him, since he had 
spared her assuming the initiative (as she told herself 
she positively must have done otherwise); and were 
not Captain and Mrs. Eevere outside ? 

She bowed, with an extra touch of frigidity, in token 
of assent (did not the heroines of certain novels invaria- 
bly bow when a freezing dignity was to be expressed ?), 
and in a moment there was formed a partie came on 
deck, in close proximity to where two large brown 
satchels stood amicably side by side. Sidney and Miss 
Duane simultaneously glanced at the leathery twins, 
and it is presumable that each had a thought in con- 
nection therewith that went too deep for words. 

Once in a while Bonny, in spite of herself, found her 
eyes wandering towards the face of Captain Eevei'e's 
second lieutenant, Mrs. Eevere's " pet," as she told her- 
self how unlike a " pet" of any sort he seemed. 

He was certainly distinguished-looking, even de- 
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cidedly handsome, with his keen yet pleasant blue eyes, 
sunburned skin (that showed strangely brown in con- 
trast to the broad forehead, from which the forage-cap 
was now pushed back), the Grecian nose, at which she 
had ventured to jest, and the firm, though not obsti- 
nate, mouth and chin, about which lurked an apparent 
suggestion that their possessor was not at all inappro- 
ciative of humor. The tall, erect form, and noble 
shoulders, above which the throat was so well set as to 
be especially noticeable even to a casual observer, made 
up a tout ensemble most good to look upon; and yet 
Miss Duane, having fairly resolved on detesting the 
man, clinched her resolution as she gazed at him. 

The trip, therefore, was uot one of unmixed enjoy- 
ment, and it was with relief that throe of the party at 
least hailed the appearance of a long, low-lying strip 
of land on their left, which . Captain Revere informed 
his guest was Santa Eosa Island. 

" There stands Fort Pickens, you see," he announced, 
with a gesture, indicating a grim, flat pile of masonry 
outlined against the sky. "It was occupied by our 
troops during the civil war, and a pretty peppering we 
got from the Johnny rebels who held Barrancas." 

"And you were there? You fought during the 
Rebellion ?" questioned Bonny, with a new respect for 
the pompous man growing in her mind. 

" No, I — was not there. I — had not. left civil life at 
that time," half stammered the captain, his heavy face 
growing a trifle redder than usual, for this was rather 
a sore subject with himj and the new respect was 
stifled at its birth. 

At this moment Sidney made a diversion by pointing 
to the ruins of Fort McRae, lying straight before them, 
and looking, in the declining light, like the stately 

3* 
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ghost of some old Moorish castle, with its many pillars 
rising from the sea. 

" There, on the right, and not so far off, is Barrancas," 
exclaimed Mrs. Eevere, catching Bonny's arm, and 
breaking in upon her admiration of McEae. "Turn 
and look at what I hope for many months will be your 
home, my dear." 

Bonny looked, and as she looked her breath quick- 
ened, and her eyes sparkled with an artist's pleasure. 

This is what she saw, as the launch carried hor 
rapidly nearer the land. A level stretch of glittering 
sand, white as drifted snow, showing in shining con- 
trast with the dark green of live-oak and pine-trees, 
which grew all the way up the slope behind the beach. 
Above and beyond, the officers* quarters, mostly square 
frame buildings, painted an unobtrusive brown, and 
skirted on three sides by broad piazzas ; the soldiers' 
barracks, of light-colored bricks, and other buildings 
pertaining to an army post, all of which formed a half- 
square about the parade-ground, and straggled onward 
in a long street facing the bay. Farther on, the modem 
fort, which surrounded and shut out of sight the ancient 
Spanish structure, or original Fort Barrancas; and 
overhead, a sky so blue that it seemed to rob the ocean 
of half its cerulean hue, rounded in the picture with a 
noble frame. 

" I shall like it. I do already," murmured Bonny, 
with a look of pleased anticipation ; while mentally 
she added, " * Every prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile.' " 
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CHAPTER III. 



On becoming Mrs. Revero, and entering army circles, 
it had been, perhaps, the most ardent desire of Miss 
Louisa Fanshawe's heart to win a reputation as a 
-woman of fascinations, and if from a lack of some 
intangible ingredient of the requisite magnetism or 
ability she had not entirely accomplished this ambition, 
at least she had successfully established herself as a 
general favorite. Ever ready to oblige, to bo amused, 
to listen, to laugh, or to sympathize, she had contrived 
to render herself invaluable in garrison society. Her 
house, besides, was invariably a pleasant place to go to. 
Very fair music could be had by the asking. There 
was always a supply of new novels and magazines, and 
one need not talk or be talked to unless one desired it. 
Her table, to which certain of her friends were sure 
of a welcome, was an exceptionally good one, and the 
captain's wine was superior to his company. But if 
Mrs. Revere was well liked, it was a different affair 
with "old Fuss and Feathers," as the captain was 
dubbed behind his back. 

The man's forty odd years of existence had been a 
constant though fruitless endeavor to live down the 
crushing effect of his baptismal name, and to make a 
species of mute protest against it. This unfortunate 
title, which was Philander Adolphus, had seemed to 
him since earliest childhood a damning incubus, that 
wovld force him to appear other than he really was, or 
what was his cherished ideal of himself. He fain would 
have ranked as dignified, reserved, inscrutable, in a 
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Napoleonic fashion which was at once his dch'ght and 
his despair ; yet, even if possessed of them, how could 
one adequately show off such qualities when everybody 
knew that afler all one had started in life, and must go 
down to the grave, as a Philander Adolphus ? If it 
had not been for the malign influence of this appella- 
tive brand, fixed upon him by the mistaken zeal of his 
parents ; if, for instance, from the outset he had been 
strengthened by the consciousness that he was a George, 
or a Henry, or a William, like the rest of mankind, 
something more profitable might have been done with 
the rather unpromising material of which he was 
composed. 

He had alwaj's fancied that he should like an army 
life. There, at least, would be a certain number of 
individuals whom one could in a manner rule over; 
but he had not cared to encounter the hardships of a 
course at West Point, even had he stood the smallest 
chance of passing the necessary preliminary examina- 
tions, when of the proper age to enter. At thirty-five, 
however, he had managed to obtain a commission as 
second lieutenant (a few years after the war was safely 
concluded) through the good offices of the husband of 
the cousin of his aunt by marriage, who happened at 
the time to be a member of Congress, willing to oblige 
the public when it assumed the form of so near a per- 
sonal connection. Thus it came about (as it has many 
times before in similar instances) that without possess- 
ing a single one of the qualifications which go to make 
up an efficient soldier, with no talent for enforcing dis- 
cipline or commanding respect, with no knowledge of 
tactics and no application or aptitude for gaining it. 
Philander Adolphus Revere had become Lieutenant 
Revere, and, in due course of time, captain and com- 
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mander of men. For the very reason, perhaps, of his 
ignorance he was jealous of his authority, and obsti- 
nate rather than strict in enforcing his system, or lack 
of system, upon those under him, and had in conse- 
quence succeeded in reaping a harvest of hatred from 
his men, and of half-pitying, half-scornful dislike, or, 
at best, toleration, from his brother-officers. He had 
sprung from a good family, however, and had married 
a wealthy woman for a wife, so that at least a place in 
society was assured him ; and of this place Mrs. Revere 
made the most that was in her power. 

Now, she had been Xxxokj enough to secure the beauti- 
ful Miss Duane as a guest, and she felt that new laurels 
would be hers, to bloom, at all events, throughout one 
winter. 

The life at Barrancas was altogether a novelty and 
a joy to Bonny, She found the place itself delightful, 
and the air from ocean and pineland was refreshingly 
grateful to her. She liked meeting the new people, 
she petted the children (whose name was legion in 
the garrison), and so won the hearts of all the fond 
mammas. Every masculine and disengaged heart would 
doubtless have been at the service of the Northern 
belle in any event, but she unconsciously won an extra 
amount of devotion by a charming display of unfeigned 
interest in all relating to the "profession" in general 
and " Ours" in particular. She learned the various 
bugle-calls by heart, knew whether an officer was sum- 
moned from her side by " drill call," " officer's call," or 
"tattoo," and played the notes upon Mrs. Revere's 
piano, accompanying them with her sweet, merry voice 
in the eccentric versos which the soldiers tacked to 
them. As, for instance, " dinner call" ran appropriately 
thus : 
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**Soup-y, 8oup-y, soup, without a single bean; 
Pork-y, pork-y, pork, without a strip o' lean ; 
Coffee, ooffee, coffee, the meanest ever seen !" 

She went to "dress parade" with Mrs. Eevere in the 
evenings, manifested an interest in the drills of different 
descriptions, expressing a lively admiration of the dis- 
cipline, and the erect, stalwart figures which advertised 
its merits, although to her rather near-sighted eyes the 
faces in all four batteries remained as blanks at the dis- 
tance from which she invariably viewed them, and the 
soldiers took shape in her mind merely as remarkable 
human machines. 

Every member of the garrison, both at Barrancas 
and at the Pensacola Navy-Yard, a mile away, speedily 
turned out in all the state that could be mustered to 
call upon the young lady at Mrs. Revere's, and for the 
first two weeks of her stay she found little time for 
anything save receiving and returning these visits. 
Then the bachelor officers, with the exception of Lieu- 
tenant Sidney, who dared venture on no such pleasant 
liberties in an atmosphere so frigid to him, would come 
into Mrs. Kevere's charming parlor at almost any hour 
of the morning or afternoon, as is the unconventional 
custom at most army posts, and beg Miss Duane to sing 
some new song for them, or to bring her a book, or to 
borrow one, and then, perhaps, go away so preoccupied 
by a certain image as to forget all about it. 

One radiantly sunny day, about two weeks after 
Bonny's arrival, when the balmy air seemed thrilled 
with an anticipation of the coming spring, the girl had 
attired herself in a snugly-fitting jacket and a close 
hat, with no feathers to blow about in the wind, and 
was established on the breezy piazza, with her sketch- 
ing materials in her lap. 
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I'he Reveres' quarters faced the bay, and commanded 
a glorious view of dancing water, shining sails, far-off 
breakers (where a white ridge of crawling foam showed 
the dividing line between bay and gulf), with Santa 
Hosa Island to the left, and Fort McEae's broken pil- 
lars in the distance of the right. 

On this shining day the scene formed a feast of color 
for beauty-loving Bonny, who mixed blues and greens, 
And soft grays and purples, to her heart's content. 

She was painting busily, when, glancing away from 
her work with a sudden monition of human eyes fixed 
upon her, she encountered the liquid gaze of two largo 
brown orbs set in the dusky face of a small boy, who 
leaned against the palings, and regarded her with guile- 
less nonchalance. 

After the first start of half-annoyed surprise, the 
maiden smiled upon the young invader.. "What do 
you want, little boy ?" she inquired^ in an encouraging 
tone. 

" Don' know," returned the imp, grinning, and show- 
ing a set of faultless ivories ; then, after an instant's 
pause for reflection, " 'less 'tis to see what yer doin' out 
yere." 

"Doubtless you are a humble descendant of Paul 
Pry," laughed Bonny, " though I suppose you do not 
bear your illustrious ancestor's name ?'* 

" Done got no sich a name as dat yere. My name's 
Sammy Minnicks, an' I'so gwine ter be a page, I is." 

"A what? — a page? Come up here, and tell me if 
you would like to be a model as well.'' 

Nothing loath, the little quadroon obeyed, and vault- 
ing up the piazza steps with two springs of his bare, 
brown feet, sidled towards the young lady, and stared 
with ingenuous interest at the contents of her paint- 
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box. He asked no questions, but his eyes grew large 
and round. 

" Do you know what it is to be a model ?" interro- 
gated Miss Duanc. 

" Don* know ef I*8e eber ben one. Cawn't say. I'se 
ben a-mighty heap o' tings, dough. Mass' Lootnent he 
done calls me a imp ob Satan, an' mammy she say I'se 
do debbil hisse'fs. Done s'pose a moddle ain't no wuss'n 
dem tings, is it?" grinning, and eying his entertainer 
with a comical twinkling appreciation of his own wit. 

" You are not oppressed with an overweening timid- 
ity, are you, Samuel ? But I will explain to you what 
it is to be a model, and you may judge whether it be 
worse than the things you have mentioned. It is to 
sit on a chair and eat — well, cookies, for example, — nice 
sugary ones, — and to keep as still as you conveniently 
can while I take my brushes and dip them in the paints 
and make a picture of you on this paper." 

^*Whah's de chah?" cried Sammy, without further 
parley. And his speaking eyes added, " Whah's dem 
cookies?" but, with true negro tact and politeness, his 
lips moved not upon that subject. 

" I will get it for you," said Miss Duane, abandoning 
for the hour her project of landscape sketching. " And 
— the cookies ; it wouldn't do to forget them, would it, 
Sammy ?" With this hinted encouragement, she went 
into the house to procure a chair of the kind she wanted 
and to beg some cookies from one of the ebony presid- 
ing geniuses of the kitchen. Keturning, she found her 
protege retiring from an eager yet furtive examination 
of her painting materials ; and so, some days later, was 
not wholly at a loss in accounting for the mysterious 
disappearance of a particularly brilliant cake of orange. 

" Now," instructed the young artist, when she had 
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arranged her handsome little model to her entire Batis- 
faction, and to his, — " now, you must not move about, 
but you may eat and talk till I come to your mouthy and 
then you must endure the hardship of keeping tha^ 
shut up for a moment." 

" What is yer gwine ter do ter my mouf wen yer 
does come ter it ?" queried Sammy, with some curiosity ; 
but the young lady having speedily satisfied him that 
her designs upon that feature were not malevolent ones, 
the child proceeded to the task of emptying his plate 
of cookies. 

"Is your home at Warrington, Sammy?" Bonny 
questioned, presently, naming the village between 
Barrancas and the navy-yard, the majority of whose 
inhabitants came within the fifteenth amendment. 

"Done got no home. Mammy, she libs down dar to 
Warrington, but I ain't got no paw. Dar ain't scasely 
none ob us hab down dat way. But shol mammy 
whacks 'nuff fur mammy *n paw bofe, an' she done say 
she want no shifless niggah boys roun' her ole shanty, 
so I'se staying yere to de lootnent's. He's a-trainin' 
me up ter be his page j dat's wat he done say about it. 
But he don' " (giving a quick outward jerk of his bare 
feet and a glance down at them without moving his 
head) — " he don' 'low me ter go roun' de house, boin' 
a page, disc yere way. I'se got ter put on de shoes an' 
stockin's. Oh, Lordy, yes, de lootnent he'd be turrible 
mad ef he done cotch sight ob me now." 

^^^Zootnent!'" echoed Bonny, mystified. "Fray, 
what sort of being is a lootnent ?" 

" Sho I ain't yo nebber heard wat a lootnent is, missy ? 
A mighty good sort ob bein' dis yere one is. Don' yer 
know 'im ? He libs jes' ncx' door to yere" (pointing), 
— "Lootnent Sidney." 

4 
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" Ob I" responded the maiden, faintly. " I believe I 
do know wbom you mean. So your motber lives in 
Warrington, does sbe?" deserting tbo subject of 
Sammy's education witb suspicious baste. 

But Sammy was not yet tbrougb witb it. It seemed 
to bim one promising far greater profit and entertain- 
ment tban tbat of bis energetic relative. " He knows 
yoV be went on. " I beern bim an* Lootnent Partridge 
talkin' 'bout yer, onct wen I'se done creeped under de 
sofy in de dinin'-room. Dey didn' reckon I'se dar, I 
s'pect." 

" I dare say not. It isn't a good bal?it for little boys, 
wbo are being trained for pages, to creep under sofas^ 
But about your motber " 

" I ain't gwine ter do dat no more, den, nobow. I'll 
done git bebint de door instid. Sbell I tell yo wat 
'twas dey says ?" witb a twinkle of miscbief in tbe 
innocently wide-opened eyes. 

"Certainly not, Samuel," returned bis protectress, 
witb a severity tbat was beigbtened by bor inward 
desire to learn all tbat bad been said regarding ber in 
tbat secret conclave assembled in Mr. Sidney's dining- 
room. Not tbat any of bis remarks could be of tbe 
least possible interest or importance to ber. Ob, no I 
But sbe would like to know if be bad dared to make a 
jest of tbe parlor-car episode. Somebow, mucb as sbe 
disliked bim upon principle, sbe bardly tbougbt be bad 
done tbat. 

" 'Twas somefin migbty bad, I s'pect," witb tempting 
insinuation. 

" In tbat case, perbaps I bad better to listen to it. 
It is always well to know tbe sort of ground one is 
standing on," replied tbe young lady, tbe color upon 
ber fair cbeeks bcigbtening perceptibly. 
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" *Twas de odder man dat begun it. He done says 
somfin kinder grand. Beckon it cum outen a book he 
had. Says he, ' Dat *plies to de young leddy stoppin* 
nex' door. Wy isn't yo* ober dar no mo* dan yo* is, 
Sidney?*" With sprightly mimicry of Lieutenant 
Partridge^s somewhat drawling accents. (The negro 
boy of Florida is nothing if not a mimic.) " Den says 
de lootnent a string ob varse *bout wimmin bein* * un- 
sartin, coy, an* — an* darn hard ter please,* or somfin 
mighty like it, an* dat leddy bein* no *coption. * It's a 
heap too big task fur me,* says he; an* Lootnent 
Pa'tridge he lahfed (laughed). I ain*t seed yo den, 
but tinks I, I'se gwine ter, ef I gits de chance. An' 
now I'se gwine ter tell de lootnent yo*s a heap nicer 
den he tinks. But law I I done forgot I Ef I does 
he'll know Pse under dat yar sofy.*' 

" Of course he will ; and you must not dream of doing 
such a thing, Sammy,** warned Miss Duane, with ex- 
cited emphasis and a still rising color. "He would, 
without any doubt, punish you severely.** 

"Law I" ejaculated Sammy, giggling, and crunching 
a cooky with infinite relish. " Beckon he wouldn't do 
dat, would he? He's allers mighty keerful ob my 
feelin's, an* nebber done noffin* ter me, *ceptin* onct. 
*Twas dis las* week, or de week bofoh. I tell yo* I felt 
kinder s'prised. He jes* shook mo up goody 

"How cruel! A w^ak little creature like you!" 
Bonny cried, her righteous indignation proceeding per- 
haps more from the identity of the offender than from 
the enormity of the offence itself. In her present mood 
she would gladly have heard the gentleman in question 
convicted of all the sins in the calendar. 

" I tought so den, too, but he done made it up ter me 
ahterwards. Yo' see, 'twas like dis. Ho cum back 
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yere from way up ter Mon'gom'ry 'bout two wock ago, 
I reckon, an* I done happen roun' wen he's oberbaulin* 
de tings outen be satcbel. Dar was peanuts, an' dem 
he gibs ter me, an' some san'wicbcs, he gibs dem ter 
me, too. 'Dqj was good, but not so good's dese yere 
cookies. Den, bimeby, 'long ob some shirts and slip- 
pers, an' brush an' comb, an' sieh, he comes acrost a 
piece ob brown stra paper. Dar was sumfin wrap' up 
in it, an' I looked putty hard jes' den. "Wen he cum 
ter peek inter it, he lahfed an' lahfed a heap, an' says 
ter 'imse'f, * Wonder how dat cum in yere?* An' he 
kep' lookin' an* peerin' at it. *Twas pie; apple, I reck- 
oned. *I b'l'eve I'll keep dis,' says he, ah ter a while, 

* It's a kinder mementum,* Den he done shoves it top 
ob de mantel-shelf, lahfin' yit. Dar it done laid for two, 
tree, or mebbe four days, an' I s'pected he'd clean for- 
got all about it. By dat time I'd eat de peanuts an' 
odder tings, an' I felt mighty holler, like I mos' allays 
does. So, wen he's gwine ter drill, I up an* eat dat 
pie, too. Leastways, I'se eatin' it, wen, sudden quick, 
he run in ter git sumfin he'd done gone off w if 'out, an' 
ketch me at it. Jos' one mi nit he star'd at me, an' den 
he gib me a shakin'. * Yo* 'founded little tief I' he says, 

* didn't yo' done yore me say I'se gwine keep dat pie ?' 
Shol his shakin' didn't 'mount to noffin ahter wat I 
used to at do shanty, but I roared mighty peart, an' 
blubbered out, *Xo, I didn't yere him say no sech a 
ting;' an' den ho was sorry, I s'pect, ho'd shook so 
hard, and says, ahter all, he b'l'ved I'se welcome to dat 
yere piece ob pie, dough it wasn't perzacly his ter gib. 
'T wasn't it he keered fur so much, as de way I tuk it. 
I must larn not ter tech wat didn't b'long ter me ; an' 
den he gib me a dime." 

It became impossible for Bonny to repress her un- 
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toward laughter at the burden and manner of this 
recital, but more especially as she contemplated the 
last adventure of her fatal piece of pie. " So you ac- 
cepted the dime, and devoured the pie, too, did you, 
Sammy?" she inquired, when her amusement had 
slightly subsided. " Weren't you sick after eating it ?" 

" I don't remember dat it gib me no misery," returned 
Sammy, reflectively. "But it was kinder dry, an* 
tasted mos' like de paper dat was laid roun' it" 

" Good I That makes me the less regret the loss of 
it," the girl responded sotto voce. But, in spite of her 
amusement, she began to look upon her impish protege 
with a profound degree of awe. He was evidently a 
dangerous individual, and it behooved her in his 
presence to look carefully to the matter of her speech. 

" Now I believe I need not detain you any longer, 
Sammy," she announced. "I have finished coloring 
one sketch of you, and can do the other I have without 
you. The finished one I will give to you to remind 
you of this afternoon. You may show it to your 
mother, and ask her if she thinks it like her little 
boy." 

" It's me sure 'nuff," giggled Sammy, wriggling off 
his chair to gaze. "An' ef you've done wif me, I 
reckon I'd better go. Goo'-by. I'se eat de cookies, 
an' I s'pect de lootnent ain't done his dinner yit. Ho 
won't keer 'case I wasn't dar to wait on de table wen 
I tell 'im yo' done kep' me." 

" Why didn't you let me know that you wore wanted 
at home, you mischievous fellow, and then I would most 
certainly not have kept you one minute ?" questioned 
Miss Duane, with pardonable acerbity. 

" Oh, 'case I wanted ter stay," was the prompt reply. 
" You needn't keer. He won't say nuffin' to yo\ no- 

4* 
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how, an* J ain't afeered. "Would you like," still linger- 
ing, " ter hab me cum agin some odder time, in two, 
tree days, mebbe, an* sing a pa*cel ob my songs for 
yo* ? I*se got a heap. De lootnent fetches me in de 
room sumtimes, ebenin's, fur ter sing de songs fur de 
cump*ny. You*d like *em, I s*pect.** 

" Yes, yes ; come again by all means,'* Miss Duano 
hastily assented ; " but go away now, this very minute, 
or I will never, never give you another cooky as long 
as you live.** 

With this direful threat sounding in his ears, the imp 
took his departure, waving his counterfeit presentment 
between his sugary fingers ; and in a moment Bonny 
had the satisfaction of seeing him leaping in an eccen- 
tric manner up the piazza steps next door, and presently 
disappearing round the house, to face the possible wrath 
of the " lootnent.** 

That same evening, as shortly after dinner Mrs. 
Eevere and Bonny, with their crewel- work, sat before 
a perfumy little blaze which glowed in the Southern- 
fashioned fireplace, a decided knock upon the door 
startled them from their low-toned conversation. The 
front doors in most of the officers* quarters opened, 
with no preface in the shape of hall or entry, directly 
into the drawing-rooms or parlors, and Captain Kevere's 
was no exception to the rule. On this door there was 
a bell as well as a knocker, but the person outside, 
having evidently heard the sound of voices within, 
had chosen to employ the latter. 

" That is Jack Sidney's knock, I fancy,** said Mrs. 
Eevere, rising and proceeding herself to answer the 
summons; then added, as the door opened, "Jack, you 
have been rather a stranger of late, and yet, you see, 
I recognized your tap.'* 
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" I have been unusually busy," returned Sidney, un- 
blushingly, as he entered ; and Mre. Kevero wisely suf- 
fered no doubts of his truthfulness to appear in word 
or manner. 

It was an attractive picture that Jack Sidney looked 
upon, half dazzled, after his walk through the moonless 
darkness outside. 

The cheery room, with brown-and-gold papered walls 
decorated by numerous well-chosen pictures, dainty 
china-filled cabinets, and plaques (Mrs. Revere would 
vex her husband*s soul by dragging about all sorts of 
breakables from post to post), with here and there a 
bunch of brilliant peacock-feathers, or a fan, or a trail 
of Florida moss. Soft-hucd Turkish rugs, with a small 
uncovered space of polislied floor, numerous distracting 
little tables littered with bric-a-brac or magazines, and 
a plentiful array of inviting-looking chairs, sofas, and 
embroidered foot-cushions to trip up the unwary. 
These things were familiar, and all more or less dear to 
the present beholder ; but the very heart of the picture 
was new to him, and strange to fascination. A beauti- 
ful girl, in a Watteau dress of pink and creamy mate- 
rials, bending her flower-like face and amber hair over 
a mass of colored silks in her lap, while the ruddy 
firelight, as it leaped and fell, cast alternate rosy lights 
and tender shadows over the bright head, the white 
neck slightly exposed by the low dress, the exquisitel}^- 
rounded figure, and the slender, quickly-moving hands, 
whose rings flashed as they toyed nervously with their 
pretty work. This goddess of the hearthstone ap- 
peared a widely-different being from the vision sud- 
denly resurrected before Sidney's mental eye, of a tall 
fiibyl in a tight-fitting costume of gray cloth, towering 
over him, to ruthlessly demand his position, his prop- 
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crty, his all. Could it, indeed, be the same creature ? 
One glance from the dark, unrelenting eyes assured 
him that it was, and the pleasure he had vaguely 
anticipated, and very nearly exj)ected, from this visit 
vanished instantly into thin air. He began to feel as 
though it were somehow considered incumbent upon 
him to apologize for rather an unwarrantable intrusion 
on his part. 

He had fancied, from a certain thing which had 
occurred in the afternoon, that Mrs. Eevere's guest 
had decided upon recovering from her mysterious re- 
sentment, and forgetting that anything remained for 
him to forgive in her conduct. In this conjecture he, 
of course, displayed his small knowledge of the sex in 
general, and Miss Duane in particular; for, had Mr. 
Sidney been the party in fault in their little misadven- 
ture, it would have seemed much easier for her to 
forgive than to know herself the one to be forgiven. 
Indeed, it is a question if it be not always rather 
pleasanter to forgive than calmly to submit to being 
pardoned. 

In this instance the woman alone had been the 
aggressor; afterwards, wilfully, the transgressor; the 
man^s sin had been that of passivity. For this she 
found it passing hard to accord her pardon. 

Her greeting to Mr. Sidney this evening was very 
cold, and she turned from the genial firelight with a 
politely half-concealed, half-revealed air of making her- 
self a martyr for his benefit, which was less cheering 
than if she had turned her back upon him. 

Even Mrs. Eevere appeared to find the manufacture 
of conversation an unusually diflScult task, with an 
aggrieved young woman on the one hand and a passive 
young man on the other ; but, after the interchange of 
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a few commonplaces by all three, an explanation of her 
husband's unavoidable absence, and so on, she flattered 
herself that she had hit upon a harmless and rather 
entertaining topic. 

"How do you progress in the mental and moral 
training of that handsome quadroon acquisition of 
yours, Jack, and what is his * latest' in the way of 
mischief? It is really quite a source of enlivenment to 
the garrison, I assure you, Bonny, to hear Mr. Sidney 
tell of that wonderful Sammy's pranks." 

"My progress is slow, but I flatter myself sure," 
returned Sidney. " I hope soon to have taught him at 
least a nominal respect for the eighth commandment, 
which will be something of a triumph when you con- 
aider his origin and bringing up. Speaking of the 
redoubtable Sammy," he added, after an instant of 
what seemed like hesitation, " I received a most glow- 
ing description from his lips of an interview you 
honored him with. Miss Duane. And, I assure you, 
words fail me to express my obligations for what you 
so generously sent me." He had been toying with 
Mrs. Eevere's crewels on the table beside him, but 
raised his eyes to the girl's face as he addressed her, 
keeping them there steadily for a second. 

"I beg your pardon," Miss Duane said, in a tone 
which belied the deceitful humility of her words. " I 
really am at a loss to understand you." 

" Surely you won't refuse to be thanked for the life- 
like portrait of our — of my friend Sammy, which you 
kindly allowed him to* bring me." 

" He told.you — that I — sent it — to you, Mr. Sidney?" 

" He told me so. Was he mistaken ?" 

"Decidedly mistaken. I gave him the sketch to 
take to his mother. It was odd he thought, as he has 
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appeared to, and — and," in a low, hurried tone, "odd 
that you believed him." 

" Odd, certainly, that he should have confused me in 
his mind with his maternal relative, as we are assuredly 
not strikingly similar in manners or appearance," Sid- 
ney said, with a constrained smile. "But please- have 
no fear, Miss Duane. The sketch shall be delivered to 
its rightful owner. "We army people are not in every 
respect above reproach, unfortunately, but, at all events, 
we enjoy a just reputation for honesty. Do we not, 
Mrs. Revere ?" 

His tone was so manly, and so free from the vexa- 
tion he had a right to feel, that even naughty Bonny, 
with a faint pang of something like self-reproach or 
mortification, relented a trifle, and wished that she had 
made her manner less abrupt. She even, felt a little 
ashamed of herself, and that, with the spoiled and 
petted Miss Duane, was rather a novel sensation. 

She took a long red stitch, which should have formed 
a section of a strawberrj'-, directly across a newly-com- 
pleted daisy in the centre of her work, and never 
noticed her mistake. "You may, if you like,, keep 
that sketch, Mr. Sidney," she said, mildly ; " that is, if 
you think Sammy's mamma will not seriously object." 

Mrs. Eevere looked up at her gratefully. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



A WEEK later, and Bonny had been the recipient of 
numerous invitations to luncheon, "tea," and dinner. 
" First they call, then you call ; then, before you have 
time to turn round, they rush with one accord to invite 
you," Mrs. Eevere had warned Bonny, laughingly, 
apropos of Barrancas and navy-yard customs. And 
her words had speedily been verified by events. One 
evening they were due at a navy-yard dinner party, 
and Mrs. Eevere had been admitted into Bonny'p room 
while that young lady put the finishing touches on her 
toilet. Mrs. Eevere cherished a sincere admiration for 
her guest, and it was a veritable pleasure to her to 
watch the white hands pinning on flowers or adjusting 
a bit of lace, with the graceful head inclined slightly to 
one side in criticising the effect in the mirror. " How 
proud I shall feel of you, Bonny I" she observed, while 
drawing on her gloves ; " it is really very kind of you 
to be so pretty, and I, for one, am excessively obliged 
to you." 

Bonny laughed, for when one has been praised for 
one's beauty ever since the day of one's birth, it at 
length becomes impossible to blush properly and look 
inordinately modest when one receives a now compli- 
ment. "Come," she added, gathering up fan, laced 
handkerchief, and gloves, " I am ready at last. Shall 
we go down now ?" 

The stairway was built upon the exterior of the 
house at the back, sheltered by the roof of the piazza, 
— ^the projecting upper story only extending over the 
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sides; and, as Mrs. Eovero and her companion de- 
scended, they could distinctly hear voices speaking 
within the drawing-room, — the captain's and another's, 
No words were audible, but tones could be distinguished. 

**0h, Jack has arrived already 1" Mrs. Eevere re- 
marked nonchalantly, pausing in the shadow where 
the moonlight could not fall, and glancing over her 
shoulder, furtively, at Bonny. 

" Mr. Sidney, do you mean T 

" Yes. Oh, I quite believe I forgot to tell you, — he 
is to go with us. You see, Mrs. CoUingwood invited 
him too, and as we were to have the ambulance, and 
there was no other way for him to reach the navy- 
yard, unless he walked and spoiled his boots, I told him 
he might join us. You don't object, I trust?" 

If Mrs. Revere had once expected to receive a confi- 
dence from her guest regarding the identity of her 
favorite and Benny's bete noify she had suflfered from 
hope deferred. Miss Duane's stay had extended through 
three weeks or more, yet nothing had passed between 
them upon that one tender topic ; and now she could 
not resist the small scratch contained in her last five 
words. "Would the girl deign to say that she did object 
or not ? 

"7 object? Why, indeed, should I?" Bonny inter- 
rogated, with exaggerated sweetness, as she laid her 
hand upon the door. " Mr. Sidney is a most agreeable 
travelling companion, as you doubtless know that I 
know, and, when he confines himself strictly to the 
subject of Sammy, his conversation at times soars to 
the height of positive brilliancy." 

Finishing her little tirade, she turned the knob, and 
straightway confronted Mr. Sidney himself, who stood 
within a foot of the door. Of course he had heard ; 
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but his face told no tales, and Bonny tried to believe 
that she had said something rather complimentary 
than otherwise. Whatever one may choose to adopt 
as one's manner in an enemy's presence, it is never 
agreeable to be detected in making invidious speeches 
behind that enemy's back. It therefore was with a 
feeling of marked discomfort that Miss Duane presently 
clambered into the dark shelter of the big army ambu- 
lance; which feeling did not perceptibly diminish as 
the two sturdy mules attached to the vehicle plodded 
stoutly along the road to the navy-yard, where the 
party were to dine at the commandant's. They were 
alternately jolted over rough patches, and obliged to 
creep through the deep, yielding sand (which shone 
white in the moonlight amid the dark trees and under- 
growth by the roadside), and through which the clogged 
wheels crunched with a soil, monotonous, grinding 
sound. 

" "When I returned my first calls from the navy-yard 
people," said Mrs. Revere, meditatively, " I had to make 
them in the meat cart. Then, as now, there were no 
carriages to be procured for love or money. The colo- 
nel had instituted a regulation that no party of less 
than four persons should be allowed to have the ^ambu- 
lance, though I noticed that his family, consisting of 
one, took it at will, and, unless one were equal to the 
task of walking through the sand in silk attire, the 
meat cart was the only alternative. There was a 
ghastly odor of uncooked dinners about the thing — or 
I fancied it — which was frightfully shocking to one's 
Northern prejudices. Then, it was so high that one 
was obliged to swing in mid-air for one dreadful moment 
before one could accomplish the feat of getting in or 
out. Luckily for you, Bonny, Colonel Claibourne isn't 
c d 5 
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BO careful of his men and mules as his predecessor 
was." 

"I believe I should have imported a carriage and 
horses of my own rather than submit to such desecra- 
tion," said Miss Duane. 

"Ah, but where and how would you have kept them 
when you got them here, and what drives are there to 
take when you had got them ? Oh, no, it would not 
have been worth while." 

"Captain Revere was not quite so gallant in your 
bridal days, then," added Bonny, mischievously, " as the 
gentleman in the rhyme who pushed his wife through 
broad lanes and narrow fields in a wheelbarrow." 

" "Well, if he had been," retorted Mrs. Revere,." I fear 
it would not have proved as civil as the other wheel- 
barrow, in sparing the wife's neck I" 

Having at length reached the navy-yard, they found 
a small company already assembled at Captain Colling- 
wood*s. He — or, some people rather maliciously said, 
his wife — was the commandant of the navy-yard, and, 
having large quarters neatly furnished from the pocket 
of government, he — or sJie — found it an easy matter to 
entertain agreeably, and on a comparatively large scale. 

There was Miss Kate Collingwood, the commandant's 
pretty, English-looking daughter, — who was said to 
"have designs upon" Jack Sidney, — and the latter's 
guest. Miss Levara, of Pensacola, who, as a reputed 
belle, eyed Miss Duane with jealous disfavor. There 
was Mrs. Ruggles, — whose husband, the naval surgeon, 
was unfortunately absent at Pensacola, — and there were 
three or four unmarried officers, who for the past few 
weeks had abandoned their allegiance to the command- 
ant's pretty daughter, and enrolled themselves under the 
unconscious banner of the young lady from New York. 
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" The ' Wyandotte' is expected to-morrow or the day 
after, — did you know ?" remarked Miss Collingwood to 
Bonny, in the manner of one who imparts a choice 
piece of intelligence. " Then our gayety will begin." 

" I am afraid I only know of the * Wyandotte' as a 
notable cave in Indiana," said Miss Duane, meekly; 
" and since its appearance in our midst would be as 
miraculous as the * mountain* paying a visit to Ma- 
homet, I am still all in the dark." 

" Oh, the * Wyandotte' is one of our naval vessels," 
Miss Collingwood replied, with a superior little air. It 
was rather agreeable, this imparting of information to 
the fair New Yorker, of whom she was inclined to be 
a trifle jealous. "The ofBcers on board are mostly 
bachelors, luckily, and such nice^ jolly fellows. I know 
all of them, except a very few new ones — quite well. 
We shall have simply perfect times while they are here, 
— ^receptions and hops, and maybe — oh, I hope sol — 
parlor theatricals. Lola Levara is a superb actress, — 
now, you know you are, Lola I so don't say a word I — 
and Mr. Sidney, ah, he is grand! Don't you perfectly 
delight in private theatricals, Miss Diiane ?" 

And so on, until dinner was announced. 

The advent of the " Wyandotte" was apparently a 
favorite topic with all, for it was largely discussed 
during the two hours devoted to dining, and numerous 
plans laid in reference thereto. 

The half-hour after ten had struck before the Eevere 
party made their adieux, and once more scrambled to 
their places in the waiting ambulance. 

The moon, which had barely risen as they left Bar- 
rancas, now flooded the night with its white radiance. 
The trees looked black as if carved from ebony, and 
the sand glistened with a diamond-dusted sheen. All 
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was silence, save for the faint sobbing undertone of 
ocean, too distant and monotonous to impress itself 
upon the accustomed ear, the grinding of the ambu- 
lance wheels, and an occasional sleepy note from the 
throat of an invisible bird. No one of the party was 
in a talkative mood, and after Mrs. Eevere had ques- 
tioned Bonny as to how she had enjoyed the evening, 
the captain had complained of the salad dressing, and 
Sidney had announced his intention of holding aloof 
from the mooted — and dreaded — theatricals, a prevail- 
ing dumbness settled upon all. 

Suddenly across the stillness swept a jarring, inar- 
ticulate sound as of the shouting of a distant crowd, 
and almost simultaneously, a slender pillar of flame 
shot upward against the purple sky. 

The ambulance was just entering on the outskirts 
of Warrington. 

" A fire, by Jove I" said Sidney ; adding, " Drive on. 
Green, as fast as you can I" Then, in a flash remem- 
bering that his superior officer had doubtless already 
taken grave oflence at his thus assuming the command, 
he checked himself. " I beg your pardon, captain, I 
suppose there's some shanty or other on 'fire. Don't 
you think we had better find out where it is ?" 

"I'm in no hurry," said Eevere, stiffly. ^*We shall 
reach the fire soon enough. Some wretched nigger 
hovel, no doubt, better burned down than left to stand." 

At that instant a sturdy negro came lumbering 
heavily in their direction, running with bare black feet 
through the yielding sand. " Fire I" he shrieked, with 
grewsome exultation. " Fire I Whah's some water?" 

"Water? You fool, where do you expect to find 
water growing?" shouted Sidney, over Green's stolid 
shoulder. " What's the fire, — if you know ?'* 
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"De pilot Manuel Suarez's bouse, it am a burnin' 
down, an' dar's a gal inside ob it. Dey cabn't git ber 
out, an' sbe'U bab to burn too. Ob, golly I fire I" bo 
began again, scuffling off tbrougb tbe sand ; but Sidney 
called after bim imperatively. " Eun to tbe navy-yard 
as fast as you can go, if you've got any sense left, and 
give tbe alarm tbere. Tbey'U bave tbeir engine out in 
fifteen minutes, if you make good time I" 

Tbe man quickened bis steps and ceased yelling, 
now tbat be bad a definite object in view, and Sidney 
resumed bis seat in tbe ambulance. "Tbese black 
idiots go crazy witb tbe least excitement. Tbere isn't 
one wbo is wortb a wbite man's little finger in an emer- 
gency," be said. " Green, Manuel Suarez's bouse is at 
tbe far end of tbe village. You know it ? I tbougbt 
so. Your beast can make it in tbree minutes. Tbat 
fellow said tbere was some one in tbe bouse, and if 
tbere's anytbing to be done, it's got to be done quickly." 

" Hold on I Wbat trutb do you suppose tbere was 
in tbat black fool's story ?" growled Eevere, angered at 
s^ing bis autbority tbus summarily snatcbed from bis 
bands. " I've got two ladies bere to tbink ofj and gov- 
ernment property to protect. I don't propose to risk 
tbe mules among tbat yelling mob of niggers ; tbere's 
no kind of use or sense in it ; and if you're so keen 
about scenting tbe blaze, you can get out bere and 
walk. Tbis ambulance must move on to Barrancas 
witb tbe ladies, and I tbink tbat my duty is witb tbem." 

Sidney's lip curled. It was well for tbe captain's 
temper and self love tbat tbe darkness bid tbat undis- 
guised expression of contempt. "Very well," said 
tbe lieutenant; but Bonny's voice broke in bastily: 
" Oh, please, Captain Eevere, may we not see tbe fire 

too?" 

6» 
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Never had the sweet voice been softer, or the manner 
more ingratiating. A small, warm, ungloved hand was 
pressed persuasively upon the captain's arm for an in- 
stant, and two large, lovely eyes looked entreatingly 
into his stolid face. This lady at least, then, appre- 
ciated the fact that he was of consequence, — that he 
was the one to be consulted, and even considered it 
worth her while to exert her powers of persuasion in 
melting the iron of his resolve. The captain was 
moved. He did not divine that those small hands 
longed to clinch their fingers against the palms, and 
shake themselves in fists before his dull eyes, as the girl 
added, "Just think, we might even be of some assist- 
ance, and what heroes and heroines we should all 
become then I Besides, I never, never saw a fire. Don't 
you think you might risk the mules for my sake, just 
this one time?" 

"Very well, then, if you ladies are not afraid, I may 
waive my objections. Drive on, Green, — not too near." 
And the captain settled himself back in his seat, while 
Sidney leaned forward impatiently, railing inwardly at 
the waste of time ; and Green proceeded to obey his 
last orders. 

All this had consumed a less interval in the acting 
than it has in the narration, and now, in three minutes, 
they had arrived on the scene of the fire, — or as near 
as the captain would permit the ambulance to go. 
Sidney sprang out, and the two women looked anx- 
iously after him. 

"Oh, Bonny, how could you — could you wish to 
come ?" cried Mrs. Eevere, for once, impulsively. 

Bonny flashed a glance upon her, which held a hint 
of scorn. " I see that I am a better actress than I 
imagined, if I really made you believe that I was curious 
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to come here," she answered, in a low voice, unheard 
by Captain Revere. 

Into the midst of the crowd Jack Sidney entered like 
an inspiration. He was a man with a purpose. Ho 
had ability to carry that purpose out ; but first he must 
learn what there was to be done, and then it must be 
done quickly. 

The house— a small frame structure with no upper 
story save a low-slanting attic — was on fire below and 
at the back, while a narrow flame and wreath of lurid 
smoke ran high into the air, through the chimney, 
scattering a shower of sparks that lit, like shining fire- 
flies, upon the roof. Smoke, reddened with darting 
tongues of flame, curled from two windows of the 
ground floor, but above— in the low attic whose one 
cramped window in the front gable alone admitted light 
and air — something was alive, and praying for the 
Blessed Virgin's sake to be taken from the fire. 

" Holy Mary I Suarez ees away, and eet is Francisca 
alone in de house I" groaned a Spaniard, who had been 
dashing water from a small pail against the window. 
"Jump, Francisca, for de love of God I'* 

But she could not jump. Through the little aperture, 
scarce worthy the name of window, she could with 
difficulty thrust her head and shoulders, and to push 
herself forward with the impetus required by a jump 
would be a thing impossible. 

"Have you no ladders?'* shortly interrogated Sid- 
ney, turning toward the Spaniard who had seemed to 
address him. Time was too precious to waste in su- 
perfluous words. In ten minutes all aid would be too 
late. 

"Nobody knows whah dey is any," said a negro 
woman close by. "Oh, nobody nebber knows whar 
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nuffin is when de need comes. Lord, cafan't nobody 
Babe her ?" 

Without waiting to hear more, Sidney's resolution 
was taken. 

" Get me an axe,^-quick I" he said. 

A tall form, transformed to something darkly gro- 
tesque in the fitful, lurid light, leaped with long-spring- 
ing strides across the road; disappeared; appeared 
again ; and in a moment the axe was in Sidney's hand. 

Then, without a word, he thrust the crowd aside — 
the helpless, gaping crowd — that stood still to see what 
the one man would do. What he would do was soon 
evident, but could he do it ? was the question each one 
asked himself. 

A live-oak tree reared its tall round bole a few feet 
distant from the house, and with nervous agility Sidney 
went up the trunk, and swung himself into the branches. 
Then, gathering himself together, gave a leap, and 
came crashing upon his knees on the spark-powdered 
roof. 

A dozen furious blows, delivered with telling pre- 
cision; a few wrenches of the yielding wood, which 
flew in all directions, and he had cut a jagged aperture 
of nearly two feet in width. A direful cry arose from 
the crowd as he disappeared into the darkness within, 
and a wilder, more despairing one as that darkness 
behind the girPs figure in the attic lighted with a dull- 
ish red from the fire which had found a way to her 
retreat. 

"They're lost! — both lost!" was the shout that 
reached the watchers in the ambulance with terrible 
distinctness. 

But the man for whom th6y feared was not a whit 
discouraged. Dropping to the hot floor of the attio 
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room, he proceeded to act precisely as he had planned 
to do. His scheme had been laid beforehand ; now ail 
that he had to do was to execute it. 

There was the creature whom he meant to save, 
turning a half dazed, half fearful stare upon the strange 
intruder, drawing her breath with quick, shuddering 
sobs, the while she pressed a crucifix against her 
bosom. 

There in the comer, showing dimly through the 
smoke, stood the poor bed, pathetically tumbled, as 
the occupant had left it in her terror and amaze, only 
a few moments ago. All this Sidney saw in that 
half-second which passed as he swung himself from the 
slanted roof to the floor, and even as he looked, a 
bui'st of flame darted one long, lapping tongue up 
through the boards under the low beams at the back 
of the room, licking the dry wood as it came, and 
sending before it a scorching breath that seemed to 
blister as it enveloped him. 

Snatching a blanket from the bed, he caught the 
tottering form of the girl, and mounting a chair with 
her in his arms, passed her head and shoulders through 
the aperture he had cut in the roof. 

" Take firm hold, and draw yourself up, — I'll hold 
you," he said. 

She obej^ed, or tried to obey, but could not find a 
support for her wandering hands, and began to moan 
piteoualy. " Oh, my crucifix ! I dare not let it go I" 
she sobbed. Sidney seized her hand, and wrenching 
* the treasure from its weak grasp, dropped the silver 
crucifix upon the fioor. The girl shrieked, and burst 
into wild, terrified weeping, such as the danger before 
had not drawn from her, but once more fiung her 
hands out on the roof, to find the holding which was 
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to save her. The one tongue of flame had been joined 
by others, and they rioted under the beams, and 
crawled along the floor. The smoke was stifling; the 
heat was insuflferable. Sidney^s clear head reeled ; but 
the girPs hands caught ; she pulled herself upward and 
along, and with a great push Sidney had her upon the 
roof, and in an instant was beside her. 

With one steadying hand grasping her arm that, at 
the fearful revelation of fire surrounding them, she 
might not go mad and rush upon death, he cast down 
the blanket to those below. " Hold that for her to fall 
on when I throw her to you. Be careful, — catch it 
firmly I" he shouted ; and the blanket was seized, and 
held with strong hands above men's heads. 

Then he took the girl as he might a child, and going 
near to the edge of the roof, suffered her to fall from 
his arms. What a shout arose from African and Span- 
ish throats as she was caught in the blanket, and borne 
away, apparently unharmed I 

It was his turn then. The time had come when he 
might seek safety for himself, and yet all power to do 
so seemed in this last extremity to have deserted him. 
The roof was already on fire in many places. The 
smoke stifled and blinded him, while his chest labored 
under a weight that crushed and rendered him dizzy 
and faint. .Such a short distance to the ground, — he 
could easily clear it with a leap, if he cared to risk 
bruises or a broken limb. Or there was the live-oak 
tree. One or two branches drooped over the roof, and 
perhaps they might prove stout enough to bear his 
weight, as others higher up had done before. 

" Jump I" " Take hold of the tree I" " Off the roof I" 
the crowd was shouting, with wild gesticulations ; but 
he scarcely noticed them, and reeled dizzily under the 
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load which seemed to hurden his chest, while a hot 
band as of iron encircled his forehead. 

He could distinctly see each feature on the eager 
faces of the people below, as for a few seconds the 
smoke was blown aside, and, at a little distance, the 
forms of two women in light garments which shone 
white against the dark background of the ambulance 
top. One of these women, while he looked, stretched 
out her arms and clasped hands, in an unconscious ges- 
ture of entreaty. The sight brought to Sidney .a quick, 
reviving knowledge that he had a life to save, and that 
he must exert himself now or never, if he would save 
it. He caught at one of the overhanging branches. 
It bent and cracked and broke, just as he had swung 
himself on, by it, to another and a stouter one. Then, 
however, he was safe. With a sigh that was wellnigh 
a groan he reached the ground, and staggered like one 
drunken as he tried to walk away. 

At that moment the engine from the navy-yard 
came tearing up and he could realize what a short time, 
after all, the whole affair had occupied, — probably not 
more than ten or fifteen minutes at most, — and yet to 
him it seemed very long since he had called for the axe, 
standing on the same spot where he stood again now. 

It was a new excitement to the crowd to watch the 
manoeuvres of the men with the engine, and the hero 
of the occasion, to his intense relief, was allowed to 
walk slowly away unmolested and apparently unseen. 

Captain Revere, however, had forgotten his late fit 
of petulance, and a genuine anxiety for the fate of his 
junior officer had drawn him from his snug retreat in 
the ambulance to a place as near the fire as his prudent 
mind advised him to venture. 

Now he advanced to meet Sidney, and thrust his 
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band tbroagh the other's arm. " Glad you are out of 
that scrape safely, though you don't seem very steady 
on your pins," ho remarked, with a not unkindly dis- 
play of gruffness. *'You have undoubtedly done a 
brave thing, sir, undoubtedly, though I must say it was 
a confoundedly foolhardy one." 

Mrs. Revere, who, with Bonny, had also deserted 
the ambulance in her excitement, now joined the two 
men before Sidney had had a chance to speak. 

"Oh, Jack, you are safe and unharmed I I am so 
thankful and so glad to be able to see you and to touch 
you again. You have been a hero, a perfect hero^ — has 
he not. Bonny ? Oh, Bonny, Bonny, why don't you say 
something ?" half laughed, half wept, Mrs. Revere, more 
moved than she had been within her recollection. 

" I am thankful too," said Bonny, with a smile and 
voice alike rather tremulous. " Such things go so far 
beyond words. But I should be glad to shake hands 
with you, Mr. Sidney. I don't quite know why, unless 
that I may be able to say I have taken the hand of a 
genuine hero." Her language was light, almost frivo- 
lous ; but the eyes she lifted to his were bright with a 
strange, deep radiance. " It is good to be a man," she 
added, as she looked up into his face. 

Sidney held out his sore, blistered hand with a smile, 
and did not shrink beneath the fluttering pressure. 
Some instinct must have told her, however, of the pain 
even her light touch gave him, for she drew back, ex- 
claiming quickly, " You are suffering, I know I" 

"Badly burned, I am .afraid, — poor fellow!" sym- 
pathized Mrs. Revere. " We must get him home as 
soon as possible now, Dolph." 

" Only somewhat blistered about the hands and face, 
I assure you, just enough to make a most horrid object 
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of me, — and a little shaken up generally," Sidney has- 
tened to reply. " But what have they done with the 
girl ? She is injured more or less, of course, and needs 
attention." 

" They took her across the street," said Mrs. Kevere. 
" I suppose we might go and inquire for her ; but you, 
Jack, get into the ambulance directly. I see you can 
hardly stand. Oh, dear, how commonplace all we do 
and say to you seems, after what you have gone through I 
And just look at those wretches, crowding about the 
engine, never paying the slightest attention to you. 
There is gratitude indeed I" 

"They owe me no gratitude, and would bore me 
inexpressibly if they attempted to demonstrate any," 
Sidney said. "I'm glad the engine came when it did, 
— ^it will at least prevent the fire from spreading. But 
about that girl. I am positive she will need looking 
after, and there is no doctor here or at Wolsey, you 
know. Buggies is away from the yard at present, and 
it would be a good while before we could get McFar- 
land down from Barrancas, even if he would take the 
trouble to come out-so far to-night." 

" Oh, well, then, to please you, Jack, — if you will for 
once be obedient, and climb into the ambulance, I will 
have her up at my own house, and keep her for as many 
hours as she may need to stay," cried Mrs. Eevere, al- 
most pettishly; "and Dr. McFarland can visit her there. 
Dolph, will you be kind enough to take me over to that 
charming shanty on the other side of the road, and I 
will deliver my invitation. Bonny, you had better get 
into the ambulance with Mr. Sidney, don't you think ?" 

" Naturally I feel interested," Sidney returned. " It 
is very good of you, Mrs. Kevere, — and In the mean time 
I'll obey your directions." 

6 
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In the course of a few moments, quite a little pro- 
cession issued from the " shanty" across the road. 

Two colored and one Spanish woman came forth, 
supporting the daughter of Manuel Suarez, who seemed 
to walk but feebly ; three small urchins with abbreviated 
nightgowns waving about their black thighs, trotted on 
either side, and Captain and Mrs. Kevere followed in a 
dignified manner behind. 

The young girl continued to protest in weak, broken 
tones against being forced to move at all, and at the 
sound of her pitiful voice Sidney got out of the ambu- 
lance, and with much tenderness assisted the rather 
rebellious captain to lift her to a seat, where she pres- 
ently sank into a restless, troubled slumber, with her 
head pillowed on the willing shoulder of Miss Duane. 

" You cannot imagine the misery we all three suffered 
while you were in that burning house," exclaimed Mra. 
Eevere, having become quite or nearly her own com- 
placently composed little self again. "We actually- 
felt awfully guilty to be standing there, safe and sound, 
while you were in such danger. I don't know what 
we should have done without my husband, to force 
us into comparative calmness." (Here Bonny smiled 
wickedly in the shelter of her dark corner.) " And it 
did seem so Strang and fearful to look up at the great 
white moon shining just as coldly and peacefully as 
ever over that horrible scene, — and then to think of 
what you must be experiencing. Don't you feel strong 
enough to tell us something about it, — what your sensa- 
tions were and all ?" 

"I think," said Sidney, slowly and rather painfully, 
" I had better confine myself to — the subject of Sammy 
for to-night." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

It was an " uncanny" night for all concerned. For 
the surgeon, who was torn from what should have heen 
his peaceful beauty sleep (but which was in reality a 
game of poker) to attend to the wants of his two 
unexpected patients. For Mrs. Kevere, who in the 
absence of the colored "day-laborers" in her household 
(Barrancas servants claimed the privilege of going 
home at night), was obliged to bestir herself to make 
ready a resting-place for the stranger she had taken 
under her roof. For Bonny, who, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, managed to hinder while she en- 
deavored to assist her hostess. For Captain Eeverc, 
who cordially hated everything out of the usual course 
of affairs; while for Sidney, and the girl Francisca 
Suarez, the night was one of restlessness and pain. 

None of the actors in the little drama, which had so 
nearly become a tragedy, were able to obtain the re- 
freshment of sleep (unless it were Francisca, who had 
taken an anodyne), but Sidney had a waking vision 
which continued to repeat itself with variations and 
at intervals throughout the night. It was a vision of 
two liquid dark eyes, lifted with soulful gaze to meet 
his own, while a small hand vouchsafed to his its first 
and only friendly pressure. 

Bonny stole into the room which had been allotted 
to Francisca next morning, to peep at her by daylight, 
and to ascertain if she wore awake and desiring any- 
thing. But she slept; and Bonny lingered and bent 
over the bed with a quick thrill of surprise and admira- 
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tion. She had not really seen the girPs face the night 
before, and her beauty-worshipping eyes dwelt upon it 
fascinated. 

What an exquisite little creature she was, with a 
loveliness the very perfection of its type, and all the 
more admirable to Bonny*s taste because it was in 
opposition to her own. 

The form, covered though not concealed by the bed- 
clothing, was childishly small and slender. The oval 
face — its pure olive skin uninjured by the flames of last 
night — conveyed the conventional Madonna idea by 
its contour and expression, and the delicate outlines of 
all the clear features. 

The lashes fringing the closed eyelids were long and 
heavily curved. The hair, which rippled into a series 
of shining waves from the temples, fell away in a con- 
fusion of black curls about the neck and shoulders. 

" How lovely I" was Bonny*s mental exclamation. 
" She might be a sleeping St. Cecilia." 

As if the intentness of the other's gaze had drawn 
her from the world of sleep, the girl's fallen lashes 
suddenly lifted, and a pair of wine-brown Spanish eyes 
looked half surprisedly, half appealingly, up into those 
bent so eagerly upon them. 

Afterwards, when these eyes had grown familiar, 
Bonny learned that, change as they might, the appeal- 
ing look was never absent, but lay at all times below 
other mirrored emotions, as shadows underlie the sur* 
face of deep pools. 

"Is there anything I can do or get for you?" Miss 
Duane inquired. 

" No, lady, I thank you," with a peculiar and rather 
pleasing un-American management of her words; "I 
have rested, and now I can be well." 
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"Would you fancy anything to eat or drink?" 
Bonny persevered, wondering what would be proper 
and essential to say, in her newly assumed character 
of nurse. " I know Mrs. Revere would be very glad to 
get you whatever you wished for." 

" Oh, no, I could not to eat," said the girl, nervously. 
" Soon, I can go to my home, — but no, not to my home, 
for it is not any longer such a place," — ^very sadly, — 
" yet I can go to Warrington, and not any more trouble 
you and the other, who are so kind to m^." 

" It is no trouble, but a pleasure to us," Bonny re- 
turned, impulsively, her heart quite warming toward 
the pretty, tiny creature. 

" Oh, but I thank you, yet I must to go, for my 
father, he will by and by have come back again, and 
he will be wondering for me," answered the Spanish 
girl. " You are kind, — most kind ; and the gentleman, 
he it was who took me out of the fire,— is he well?" 

"We have not heard from him yet this morning," 
said Bonny, — and for some reason her heart warmed 
increasingly towards the girl ; " but he was doing very 
well when he went home last night. Now don*t you 
think you could eat a little breakfast if— if " — with a 
recklessly courageous smile — " they would let me cook 
it for you?" 

The girl looked up with a certain wondering reproach 
in her expressive eyes, as though it had been sacrilege 
to name the culinary art in the same breath with such 
beauty artd elegance, while she protested, " Ko, lady, I 
would not to have you do that, or anything more for 

nie " but Miss Duane had glided from the room, 

fired with her new ambition. 

Mrs. Revere was giving " Old Nance," the cook, a 
few directions at the kitchen-door when Bonny ap- 
e 6* 
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peared prepared for victory. "I've come to ask a 
favor of you, — of you both," she said, with palpable 
artfulness. " Would it be too much trouble for Nance 
to have me go into her kitchen and cook Francisca 
Suarez a little — a very little — ^breakfast ?" 

" WhatV^ ejaculated Mrs. Eevere, with an unfeigned 
surprise which was, to say the least, discouraging. 
" My dear child, you get a breakfast far any one ! 
Have you ever cooked one single article in your life ?" 

" I have made molasses candy ; but that, I can see, 
is not the point," returned Bonny, with some dignity. 
"There must always be a first time, you know; and 
really I should very much enjoy doing it. I feel a 
consciousness of latent ability, and I'm sure I should 
succeed. Besides, I promised " 

" How in the world did you become possessed with 
such a notion?" queried Mrs. Revere, while Nance 
showed her ivories undisguisedly. 

" Just because^ as the children say," replied the maiden, 
rendered mildly defiant by the expression of Nance's 
black visage. " Do let me begin ?" 

"Well, what would you begin with, for instance?*' 
patronized Mrs. Revere. 

Such directness, on such short notice, was rather 
confusing. " Well," meditated Miss Duane, " I really 
think a poached Qgg^ on buttered toast, and a cup of 
very nice coffee would not be too meagre a breakfast 
for an invalid." 

" Not at all, — very good indeed," smiled Mrs. Revere ; 
" but please tell me, how would you set about cooking 
the egg?" 

" Why, that is easy enough, I am sure. You merely 
take the shell ofi", you know, and then, I suppose, it is 
possible for poaching j^ou may have to fiatten the egg 
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a very little, and put seasoning on it, of course. Then 
yen cook it, which is done by pouring hot water on it 
while it is in a saucepan on the stove, no doubt, — or at 
least that way would do as well as any other. As for 
the coffee, you put a little in a pot, with an egg, and let 
it draw. Then when youVe mixed in enough water, 
you shake it first, then allow it to stand very still a few 
minutes, when it is done, and must be drunk imme- 
diately. When I come to the toast, you shall see, it 
will almost make itself. And now, aren't you en- 
couraged to have me enter your culinary department ?" 

Mrs. Kevere permitted herself to buret into a decor- 
ous little shriek of laughter. " I am not very wise in 
this direction myself. Bonny," she said, " but really I 
believe I could do better at writing a cookery book 
than you. However, to relieve your mind, I will tell 
you that I^ance is just now setting about the prepara- 
tion of a meal for Francisca ; and, as it will bo ready 
in a few minutes, you may as well watch, and give her 
the benefit of your advice while she is about it." 

" That is not the same thing at all," protested Bonny. 

" It is a better thing for you, dear child. What do 
you suppose your liather and mother would think and 
say if they should hear that I had allowed you to cook 
a meal for 21, pilot's daughter T* 

" Is there anything especially low or mean about a 
pilot's daughter ?" questioned Bonny, rather curiously. 
"I am able to form no estimate of their particular 
sphere in life, unless it be a somewhat watery one. The 
word * pilot' calls up no association in my mind, except 
that of little square sails with big black figures painted 
on them, bobbing about in great numbers in bays and 
harbors. I suppose Francisca's father was away, bob- 
bing about, when his house burned down last night ; 
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and now, since she has no home, what can she do but 
bob about with him ? It looks to outsiders a dizzy soi*t 
of existence, though it may possess its atti*actions, — 
this everlasting * bobbing about.* " 

"Not too many, I'm afraid," Mrs. Eevere returned, 
doubtfully. " But that is the way he earns his bread, 
and it is quite good enough for him. Francisca Suarez, 
with whose history I've been more or less acquainted 
ever since I came here, has rather an unusual case. 
Her mother, they say, was a very handsome Spanish 
woman, belonging to a better class than her husband, 
liTjd as the people about here say, holding her head 
v<iry high. -She died when this girl was a child, and 
the father has had sole charge of his daughter ever 
since, as for a wonder he had the good sense not to 
niaiTy again. He is a very respectable, ordinary sort 
of man for his sphere, I believe, and is only remarkable 
in his adoration of this girl, looking up to her as if she 
wore a being of superior mould. He has spent his sav- 
irif^ in sending her to school in Pensacola, where sho 
has acquired her pretty manners and a smattering of 
education, which unfortunately raises her in feelings as 
iij everything else above all others of her class. Nance 
waa informing me this morning, however, that she is 
supposed to be engaged to marry a soldier in Captain 
Hevere's battery, — a handsome, worthless fellow, with 
a very bad reputation in the regiment." 

" Ah, that is a shame I" exclaimed Bonny, in a pitiful, 
careless way (as we do pity the misfortunes and mis- 
takes of strangers), little dreaming what vast propor- 
tions this trivial-seeming fact was fated soon to assume 
in her own destiny. 

Later in the day, Bonny again went up to pay a 
Ti»it to Francisca, and to her surprise found the girl 
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had risen, having dressed herself in garments Mrs. 
Revere had loaned for the occasion. She had evidently 
been arrayed for some time, not quite knowing what 
to do with herself, and neither daring to enter unan- 
nounced the presence of her hostesses, nor to leave the 
house without having paid her respects. 

" I am surprised that you should have felt able to get 
up and dress," said Miss Duane. "Are you a great 
deal better than you were this morning ?" 

"Oh, I thank you, I shall soon again be well," re- 
plied the girl, smiling and flushing brightly, as she 
always did when suddenly accosted. " My arms, it is 
they alone which pain me a good deal, and ray feet a 
very little, too. But I can walk. Girls like me, they 
have not to be afraid of pain. It is not for us to care 
for little hurts : and so, now that I have seen you, lady, 
if you would tell the other, your friend, of how much 
I thank her, I could go away." 

" She will wish to see you first, I think ; and really, 
it seems to me very imprudent for you to attempt to 
go to Warrington to-day. However, you know best," 
— noting the quick flash of anxiety in Franciscans eyes, 
— " but since your home is burned, where have you to 
go?" 

Tears trembled on the black lashes as the Spanish 
girl replied, " There is a cousin of my mother's, she 
will keep me, I think, — I do not know. But my father 
will by and by come home. He always knows what is 
the best, and I will to hope for him soon. You have 
been kind, and I give you so much thanks. I will pray 
to the good Virgin, she does bless you, and the gentle- 
man who took me from the fire." 

" I am sure that your prayers will be good for us, — 
for us all," responded Bonny, heartily. " But there is 
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Bomething else I wish you would do for mo, when you 
are strong and well again. Will you come up here and 
Bit for mo, so that I may make a picture of you for 
myself?" 

" Oh," — blushing and dimpling, — " if it would please 
you ; but I am not fit I" 

" You are exactly what I want," Bonny hastened to 
assure her. " When can you come ?" 

" To-morrow, — the day after. Would it be too soon ?'* 

"Let us rather appoint some day next week. By 
that time you will be feeling quite strong and well, I 
hope." 

\ Thus then it was settled ; and Bonny had gained a 
charming model, as well as a humble and devoted friend. 



( 



CHAPTER VI. 



It was impossible that a new element in the form of 
a beautiful and in every way rather remarkable young 
woman, suddenly launched into the stream of Barrancas 
and navy-yard society, should not ruffle its calm sur- 
face with a widening ripple of interest and excitement. 
The corner of the pool dedicated to the colonel and his 
wife — a quiet, refined couple, who lived in a shell of 
studious reserve, detested gossip, and felt no call of 
duty towards promoting sociality in the regiment — 
was necessarily undisturbed by her arrival, but with 
the other members of the petty coterie it was a difibront 
afl^air. 

With absolutely no society except that afibrdcd by 
the army and navy garrisons, the advent of a notably 
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lovely Northern girl became an agitating social event. 
Mrs. McAlpino and Mrs. Woodward, the wives of two 
of the captains, set to work in the secrecy of their 
chambers at remodelling their wardrobes after a fashion 
unobtrusively resembling that of Miss Duane. Mrs. 
Panshawe, the very latest bride, who had calculated 
upon producing a profound sensation by virtue of her 
bridehood alone, was duly devoured by jealousy at find- 
ing a star of greater magnitude had superseded hers* 
Mrs. Yoorhees, the most sought after, and at the same 
time the least liked woman on the post, held her sharp, 
sarcastic tongue for the present in a way that with her 
boded mischief for the future, should the new-comer do 
aught to provoke her dislike. 

As for the majority of the remaining ladies, they 
yielded with scarce a struggle to the mysterious power 
Isabel Duane ppssessed of winning the admiration, if 
not always aflPection, of those who came in contact with 
her ; and the men, with one accord, voted her adorable. 
It was an open secret on the post, before she had been 
its guest for quite a month, that the surgeon (who in 
his thirty-five years* experience had never outgrown 
his early susceptibility) was " in love with Miss Duane," 
and was even noticeably ill at ease when any other 
man exchanged more than a dozen words with her. 

The doctor had rendered himself something of a 
iavorite with the ladies, perhaps not so much on account 
of his cleverness as a physician, as because of his talent 
for gleaning and retailing in a spicy manner choice bits 
of gossip which nobody else seemed able to obtain. 
This fascinating accomplishment had won for him the 
** bubble reputation," which, dubious as it was, he 
eagerly sought to retain, in a laborious, painstaking 
sort of way that was worthy of a better cause. 
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"The agreeable rattle of the ladies' club" was the 
sobriquet Mrs. Voorhees's sarcasm had bestowed upon 
him, in a spiteful moment, when he had been more at 
some other woman's service than her own ; and mefii 
knowing and despising this peculiarity, fought rather 
shy of Dr. McFarland, notwithstanding his otherwise 
numerous agreeable social qualities and suave manner, 
which (like the down on the cheek of a peach) formed 
an attractive surface covering that was exceedingly apt 
to rub off if unwarily touched. 

This was the dangerous lover whom in all uncon- 
sciousness Bonny Duane had won. In all unconscious- 
ness, for her thoughts were very far away from possible 
conquests. She had come to Barrancas in search of 
health, change, and, it niust be confessed, from motives 
of economy. She had not hoped to find intimate in- 
terests in a place which was, with its inhabitants, so 
remote from ail that had so far constituted life to her. 
When it dawned upon her that the majority of her new 
acquaintances were people who had moved more or less 
largely in her own world, they ceased to hold her in- 
terest, stimulated by novelty, thus becoming in her 
eyes the most ordinary of individuals. 

She was not ever " on the lookout" for " types," nor 
had she thought it behooved her to form a passion for 
character-reading, and thus she looked upon those about 
her at Barrancas less in the light of distinct and potent 
identities than in that of a group, decidedly lacking in 
that picturesquoness she had expected of them. 

With Sidney alone it had been different. She had 
begun by detesting him, which is always promising, 
and had now arrived at a stage where it became im- 
possible to avoid the temptation of analyzing him. 
The book of a young man's character is at times a 
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dangerous study for a girl who is not hardened by' 
practice, to pursue, but Bonny did not moan to under- 
take it seriously : merely to skip about from page to 
page and glean those portions which promised most of 
entertainment. 

After the night of the fire, it vaguely appeared to 
her that in some mysterious but irrevocable manner 
she had pledged her faith in friendship to Mr. Sidney, 
and this idea created in her imagination a shadowy 
bond between them. She had owed him a reparation, 
and now she was prepared to acknowledge the debt, 
and to pay it by idealizing him as a hero. It was 
nothing to her that he was a hero, but he toas one, in 
spite of all the naughty things she now shamed to 
remember she had said of him. And, as heroes were 
few and far between in this commonplace nineteenth 
century, it certainly seemed unnecessary to continue 
in nursing her dislike for the only specimen she ever 
remembered having met among her acquaintances. 

It was upon this subject that she was almost uncon- 
sciously indulging in a few surface meditations one day 
not long after the Warrington fire, when Francisca 
Suarez came to fulfil her promise. Bonny had heard 
of her from time to time from tbat indefatigable gossip, 
Sammy Minnicks, or some other, who had learned of 
the father^s return, and of the couple's having moved 
into the upper half of a house belonging to a relative. 
Francisca had sent back the borrowed clothing with a 
grateful message, but she had not come herself, and sof 
nearly two weeks had elapsed since the day of her 
departure from Mrs. Eevere's. 

Now she was full of bashful apologies. She had 
been so busy moving into the new rooms they had 
taken, — she and her father, — and then she had been 
D 7 
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obliged to go to Pcnsacola to buy furniture and cloth- 
ing, as everything they owned had been destroyed by 
the fire. This last bit of information she imparted 
with a blushing, downward glance at her gown, which 
was an alpaca of funereal hue, fashioned in straight 
lines and awkward drapery, in which the pretty little 
Spaniard looked as much out of place as a rose might 
in a coal-bin. 

Bonny *s artist soul shivered at the painful sight. 
With a sensation as if a file had been drawn across her 
front teeth, or a false note in music sounded, she sug- 
gested, with insinuating sweetness, that for a modd 
brighter colors and more flowing drapery might be 
appropriate. Would not Francisca allow Miss Duane 
to alter her costume for the hour in which she was 
to employ her ? Kobody was at home. Captain and 
Mrs. Eevere had gone on a shopping expedition to 
Pensacola, only leaving her at home because of a head- 
ache which at last had worn itself away. Francisca 
could not have chosen a fitter occasion had she been 
gifted with clairvoyance ; and now with what pleasure 
Miss Duane would proceed to deck her model, if the 
model would submit to be thus decked I 

The model would consent; and in a few moments 
Mrs. Eevere's parlor became the setting of a most 
delightful picture. 

Francisca in a yellow satin skirt of Boi^ny's, with a 
low-necked white waist and a red velvet bodice (bor- 
rowed from three distinct costumes, yet forming a 
quite harmoniously Spanish-looking whole), was en- 
throned on an artistically-draped divan, given a guitar 
(of whose uses, alas, she was unromantically ignorant), 
and bidden to " sit very still." Her long hair was 
unbound from the flat, disguising plaits in which she 
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usually wore it, and wandered in soft, loose twines 
over the bare white shoulders. Her brown eyes were 
shining, her cheeks glowing with childish excitement 
from the novelty of her situation. 

Bonny was in a state of rapt exaltation, and painted 
with loving, inspired strokes that soon seemed fairly to 
illumine the paper on which the likeness grew and 
grew. Twice a knock sounded at the door, and she 
did not hear it. Franciscans eyes wandered and her 
hands fluttered nervously, but she dared not speak. 
She had been bidden to be silent, and she would obey 
orders at all hazards, fancying in her ignorance that 
the progressing picture might be irretrievably ruined 
if she so much as stirred. But suddenly the meek 
eyes travelled window-ward, became fixed and radiant, 
and, the stress of temptation waxing finally too great, 
Francisca almost had sprung from her seat, when re- 
membering again her responsibility as a model, she 
sank back, and fixed her eyes entreatingly on Miss 
Duane. 

The look plainly said, *' Do let me speak," and invol- 
untarily Bonny also turned to the window to divine 
the cause of the disturbance. 

A man stood there, gazing intently in upon them, — 
a tall man, wearing the uniform of a private soldier. 
The handsome blonde face, with its hard eyes and 
cruel, passionate mouth, was pressed against the glass 
not two yards distant from her as the girl turned her 
startled face in its direction — turned with a look that 
was at first merely surprise, — blank, unbelieving amaze- 
ment, — then changing into an emotion that blanched 
bar cheeks and drove all the warm blood pulsing 
through her body in one great sickening rush upon 
her heart. Slowly she rose to her feet, never removing 
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hor eyes from the window, and casting paints and 
paper from her with an unseeing movement of her 
hands, took one step forward, trembling. Then she 
stood still. A strange, sick chilliness crept over her, 
such as she had never in all her young healthy life 
experienced before. 

The awe-struck little model had timidly watched her 
patroness with the utmost surprise and bewilderment 
till now, but as Bonny reeled dizzily forward with 
closing eyes and marble face, the girl sprang up and 
caught her about the waist with all her tiny strength. 

" George ! George I" she cried, half sobbing between 
fear and excitement. But the face at the window was 
gone, and the man in the uniform of a private soldier 
had disappeared as suddenly as he had come. It might 
have been ten minutes, though to poor little helpless 
Francisca it appeared an age, before Bonny's eyes un- 
closed, and with a shuddering sigh consciousness came 
back to her. She smiled faintly as she saw Francisca, 
with hair and countenance disordered, bonding over 
her, alternately fanning and moistening her face from 
a goblet of water she was unsteadily holding. 

"Did I faint?" Bonny asked, in a slow, puzzled way. 
" How strange I I never fainted before in all my life 
that I know of. What could have happened to make 
mo? Oh!" And with a shiver and a curdling of the 
flesh which was strangely visible on the delicate skin, 
she pressed her hands over her eyes as if to shut away 
a remembered vision. 

"You were made frightened," soothed Francisca. 
"It was the face that came quickly, so near, at the 
window, — a man's face ; but not to be frightened at, — 
oh, no. It was not for that he came here, I can be 
sure. There was first a knock once, twice, at the door. 
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but you did not to hear when it came. It was but one 
of the soldiers. I know him. He is a friend to us, — 
my father and me, — and he is not to be afraid of. lie 
is kind, and a gentleman too. I know it. And he will 
be most grieved when I tell him of what he did." 

" Francisca I" — ^Bonny raised her head and faced the 
girl with anxious, troubled eyes — "I want you to 
promise me that you will never mention what has hajv 
pened to me this afternoon to any one. I — I" — her 
voice wavered and her eyes evaded the answering look 
of the Spanish girl — " I don't wish it known that I was 
BO weak. I want people to think I am strong and well. 
You understand, of course, that it was from weakness, 
not from fright alone, I fainted. Of course the sight 
of that soldier wouldn't have affected me if I had been 
strong. It would be too ridiculous to fancy so. That 
is the whole story. That is all there is to it, you know." 
And she spoke each word slowly and incisively, as 
though to impress Francisca with its truth. "May I 
trust you not to mention my being so silly, or anything 
about it, at all to any one ?" 

"Truly, truly you may," Francisca responded, fer- 
vently crossing herself at the same time most devoutly. 
" How grieved I am that you are sick, — ^you who are 
so kind to all I If I could give help to you I would be 
glad, but so much as you ask, that I can do for you, 
and I will. That is nothing." 

Bonny rose to her feet laughing a strained, unnatural 
laugh, which sounded oddly in her own ears. 

" Too bad ; I have spoiled our sitting by my foolish- 
ness 1" she exclaimed, with would-be lightness. " You, 
who have been through such a fiery experience, will 
think me very childish to faint for nothing at all, — 
nothing at all, you know, except my own weakness, 

7* - 
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But— just for mere curiosity — how — how was it, do you 
think, the man came there, at the window ? What had 
he come to do, or see, can you fancy, since you say you 
know him ?" 

All the while, as she spoke, she was still smiling, but 
it was a smile which would have pained one of keener 
perception than the little Spanish girl to see upon a face 
so fair and young. Her eyes were dry and feverishly 
bright as she waited for an answer to her question. 

" I can suppose it was in this way," said Francisca. 
" George Dane — that is the name of the man — is be- 
longing to what you call the Battery L, — ^the battery 
of Captain Eevere, as he has himself told me, and I 
have heard from others beside. If it was that he had 
been sent here to speak with the captain, and then 
heard our sounds, he knocked, yet nobody would come ; 
then he would think to look in at a window, to know 
why that should be. That was it. I find that must 
have been the way, do you not believe V 

" I dare say," replied Bonny, regaining a touch of 
her natural color. " I had thought it rather odd, but 
you are right, no doubt. And now — I am so sorry — 
but I am afraid I shall not be able to do any more on 
our picture at present, Francisca. That headache, 
which prevented me from going to Pensacola to-day, 
has come on again, even harder than before, and I think 
I had better lie down and try to sleep. You'll pardon 
me, and be my little model again some time, will you 
not ?" 

" Oh, yes," Francisca said, humbly, " You will, by 
and by, be much rested and better, I hope." And so, 
having hastily altered her fantastic attire, she took her 
departure, leaving her young hostess to sleep, if she 
chose. But she did not choose. For some moments she 
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stood at the window, staring with a vague, unseeing 
gaze after Franciscans small retreating figure, even when 
it had finally disappeared. Then, with a start, she moved 
away, and began pacing up and down the room, her 
head bent and her hands clasped before her. 

" What can it mean ?" she presently said, half aloud, 
and then glanced furtively around, as if startled at the 
sound of her own voice in the stillness. " What can it 
mean, and what will come of it ?" 

She could not think. Her mind seemed a maze of 
tangled fancies from which she could gather no answer 
to her own questions. " I must think, — I must — I mustr 
she told herself again and again, but the will appeared 
to wield no power over the dazed mind. She knew that a 
strange thing had happened ; she knew what the thing 
was, but what it might mean for her, or why in truth it 
was so passing strange, was the shadow which failed to 
materialize into definite shape in her sick brain. Could 
she have been mistaken ? Could it be that face seen just 
now was a counterfeit presentment only of another, 
happily a stranger to her for the past ^^q years?'* 

As she so questioned within herself the face rose 
upon the camera of her mental vision, with each 
feature markedly distinct. There was the low fore- 
head, with the curly light hair brushed back, the cold 
gray eyes, and the mouth and nose of whose Grecian 
regularity she had once been proud. She felt a thrill 
of revulsion as the picture faded, and of something 
akin to fear as she recalled the nature mirrored by 
those hard eyes. 

How had it chanced that she had never met the man 
before during the weeks of her stay at Barrancas ? Had 
he purposely kept out of her way, or had he been as 
Ignorant of her presence as she had been of his ? Should 
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ehe now find some excuse to leave the place suddenly 
and return to New York ? Ought she to write to her 
mother of what had occurred, or should she follow the 
instinct which moved her to keep it secret? She did 
not know. The questions brought no answers, and she 
felt, as she had said to Francisca, that she needed rest 
before she could think well and arrive at any decision, 
or even realization of her position. Her head throbbed 
painfully, and she still was giddy and ill. She had 
scarcely escaped to her own room, and betaken herself 
to the lounge, before Captain and Mrs. Eevere returned, 
having come in on the steam-launch in time to dress 
for a six-o'clock dinner. There had been a slight acci- 
dent, and Mi*s. Eevere was all excitement and anxiety 
to relate it. Was dear Sonny's head too bad to allow 
of her listening to the story ? — how a stupid fellow had 
tried to run his wretched sloop in between the launch 
and a small schooner, and there had been a collision, 
of course. No harm worth mentioning done to the 
launch, but the sloop damaged a good deal, and one of 
the soldiers on board' the launch had had a rib broken. 
All had been alarmed ; but was it not very lucky it was 
only a soldier, and not one of the officers, who had been 
injured ? 

" Won't the broken rib hurt him as much as it would 
one of the others ?" questioned Bonny, in a puzzled 
way. 

" Hurt him as much ? Well, perhaps ; but the thing 
is that it will make far less difference whether it does 
hurt him or not," smiled Mrs. Eevere. 

" I wish," said Bonny, in a troubled voice, "that you 
would define the position of the common soldiers in 
the army for me. I haven't been here long enough to 
understand it quite. 1 know that, from a military view 
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at least, they are a long way beneath the officers, but 
in the social scale, — are they very low indeed ?" 

" Why, one can scarcely speak of their being included 
in the social scale at all, my dear. They are certainly 
not included in the plan of it, at least. Of course, in 
times of war it is different. Then men of all classes 
enlist, but now the common soldiers are, in most cases, 
the dregs of mankind. At least, that is the way I have 
been taught to think, and I fancy it is the opinion of 
the majority of my acquaintances." 

Bonny was silent for a moment, with her hand pressed 
against her forehead. " Would it," she began presently, 
— " would it, then, for instance, be considered a dread- 
ful disgrace if some officer's sister or daughter should 
marry, or be in any way connected with one of the 
soldiers?" 

"Horrible I" shrieked Mrs. Eevere. "What could 
have put an insane idea like that into your head, child ? 
Such a girl — I shudder even in supposing her existence, 
80 dead to all propriety must she be — would not only 
be committing social suicide, but would be remorse- 
lessly ruining all her relatives, especially the men. 
Think of an officer with a sister or daughter married 
to a soldier I He would have to resign at once and go 
abroad, though even at the ends of the earth such a 
scandalous story would be apt to follow him I" 

" I didn't suppose it was quite so bad as that," said 
Bonny J and there was a pallor on her face and a 
frightened look in her eyes which meant something 
more than the severest headache. Mrs. Eevere saw it, 
but naturally attributed it to a physical cause alone. 

" How stupid I am I" she cried. " I have made you 
worse. Now I will go away and let you sleep; after- 
wards you shall have a dainty little supper. Not a 
/ 
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word I You wouldn't refuse if you knew what nice 
things I had been collecting for your benefit in Pensa- 
cola." 

"A dainty supper I" Bonny's soul sickened at the 
thought of eating; but she murmured, ^* You are very 
kind," and laid her head back upon the cushion from 
which she had raised it a moment before with a weary 
little sigh. 

Mrs. Eevere accepted the unintentionally delivered 
hint and retired. Presently old Nance knocked at the 
door and entered, bearing a tray spread with the un- 
welcome dainties Mrs. Revere had mentioned. 

"Heah's sumfin' else fo' yer, missy," the colored 
woman announced, extending a folded bit of paper 
between her black and stumpy thumb and fingers. 
" Ole Aunt Sukey, dat yar limb ob a Sammy's gran'- 
maUm, she done fotch it jes' now, an' axe me ter gib it 
ter y's." 

"Thanks," said Bonny, accepting the paper; but 
after Nance had set down the tray and departed it 
was some time before she attempted to unfold it. She 
crushed it between her fingers, and her head swam. 
Some instinct told her what it would be, yet, when at 
length she had opened it and her eyes fell upon the first 
words, she started and drew her breath quickly. 

" What happened to-day" (the letter ran) " is some- 
thing I have been waiting for this long time. I thought, 
however, to find you alone, knowing the family was 
away, and I had my scheme made up of what I should 
say to any servant who came to the door. It didn't 
turn out as I had expected ; but no matter, it has come 
to this, that I must speak to you, and I mean to speak 
to you. It will be best for you not to refuse me or try 
to get out of it in some roundabout woman's way ; and 
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I would suggest that, to insure a privacy, which I want 
to preserve for the present as well as you, you meet me 
to-night after ' taps' in the pine-grove behind the com- 
mandant's quarters. I can get off, and shall most cer- 
tainly expect you, so no answer will be necessary. 
Come as near to ten o'clock as you can. Guy." 

The worst, then, that could happen bad come to pass. 
Bonny could scarcely believe in the reality of it all. It 
bad sprung so like a thunder-clap out of a clear and 
sunny sky, and yet, like a fly in a web, she saw nothing 
before her but to submit. This once, at all events, she 
must meet the writer of the note, and then, perhaps, 
some compromise might be effected. Still, to meet him 
at ten o'clock in the pine-grove, which though lonely 
enough was not extensive, and was travelled by passem 
between Warrington and Barrancas, was in itself a ne- 
cessity full of terror. 

She had cared for this man (although long ago all 
love had perished), therefore, could she have found him 
in a different and less degrading position, free to go and 
come as he pleased in the eyes of the world, — if she 
could have met him under less compromising circum- 
stances, without the alarm of a surprise, she might for 
some few reasons have welcomed the chance that had 
brought them together. But now all was strange and 
confusing and horrible. The man had committed one 
crime, if not more, which the law would look upon 
with no lenient eye could it fix on the perpetrator. She 
feared him for what he had done, and what he yet 
might do. The note she had received was in itself a 
tbreat, with no promise of better things to come. She 
dared not look forward to the end, but whatever it might 
prove, she must resolve to meet it as wisely and bravely 
as she could. 
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Several days before she had made an engagement 
for this evening, to attend a reception on board the 
"Wyandotte." Indeed, she had been indirectly but 
distinctly given to understand that the reception Was 
intended largely in honor of herself by those young 
officers who, in their two weeks' stay at the navy-yard, 
had enrolled themselves upon her rapidly-swelling list 
of adorers. 

She had fully intended excusing herself if her head- 
ache did not abate, but now she felt inclined to alter 
her decision. If she should not go, pleading illness as 
an excuse, there would be much comment and disap- 
pointment. She would be in all probability besieged 
next day with inquiries for her health, and after the 
ordeal to be endured in the pine-grove that night, it 
might be difficult to hear and answer them. Dr. Mo- 
Farland and Mrs. Kevere were to accompany her, and 
should she remain at home she would have to submit 
to professional inquiries from the former and endless 
sympathy, equally unwelcome, from the latter. Better, 
under the circumstances, to go, she thought, and then, 
pleading a fatigue which certainly need not be feigned, 
consequent upon the past headache, quietly to tell Mrs. 
Eevere that she would like to have the man waiting at 
the yard with the ambulance drive her home by ten 
o'clock. She could do this, and easily persuade Mrs. 
Eevere to remain longer without her. Then, with less 
fear of detection than at almost any other time, she 
could immediately slip off to keep her dreaded ap- 
pointment, have the interview over with, and be in 
safety at home before Mrs. Eevere should have re- 
turned. 

She shrank with a shuddering reluctance while de- 
vising this arrangement, from the thought of the tacit 
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deceit that she must practice. It seemed to propose 
itself so easily to her brain, and make itself accepted, 
that she felt a keen momentary sensation of disgust 
and horror at herself; but she thrust it away determi- 
nately, saying over and over, " It must be done for the 
sake of others more than my own. It is the only thing 
for me to do." 

As she argued thus with her conscience, Mrs. Revere 
knocked at the door and then peeped in. "Bonny 
dear, how do you feel ?" she asked, " and how about 
the ' Wyandotte' reception ? I quite forgot it when I 
came in before dinner ; the accident, I suppose, had put 
it out of my mind. I fear you won't be able to go, and 
had not better make the attempt. Oh, you naughty 
girl, you have not even touched the supper I sent you I 
Eeally, you must not think of going out to-night!" 
This with an intonation expressing the liveliest hope 
of being contradicted. 

" Oh, yes," returned her guest, inertly. " I think I 
had better try to go. It will not hurt me." 

"Yery well, then," with subdued alacrity, "you 
should soon begin to dress. It is now after seven, and 
we must reach the ship by nine. They are such dread- 
fully early birds at the navy-yard, you know, and 
besides, if we go early we need not stay very late. I 
wish I were skilful enough to assist you, for I suppose 
you must sadly miss your maid." 

" I haven't had a maid for the last year," said Bonny, 
trying to speak lightly and freely. " I took the scarlet 
fever from one, another had a spite against me and did 
my back hair awry, a third was better looking than I 
was, and a fourth wore my Worth dresses when she 
went to balls, so finally I gave them up in sheer despair. 
But I never could learn to dress my hair before any» 

8 
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body ; so, if you please, I must wait till you have left 
me." 

It was not, perhaps, so much her hair-dressing as her 
feverish, excited thoughts which Mrs. Eevere's presence 
interfered with. But, in truth, she felt that unless some 
few more moments of solitude were granted her she 
should scream, break into wild laughter, tear her hair, or 
do something else equally desperate and objectionable, 
and she breathed more freely when Mrs. Eevere had 
gone out and softly closed the door. 

It was a pretty scene on board the "Wyandotte" 
that night. The low-roofed " gun-deck" was lighted as 
brilliantly as possible, and decorated with flags, greens, 
crossed swords, and trophies from all nations, which 
the officers had brought out from their " lockers" for 
the occasion. The captain's cabin, the wardroom, andf . 
the "steerage" were all open for the inspection of 
curious guests, and everybody was present from Bar- 
rancas and the navy-yard, with a favored few from 
Pensacola. 

The infatuation of Dr. McFarland was more' appar- 
ent than he had ever allowed it to be before, for 
Bonny was exquisitely lovely, although she had per- 
haps never looked less brilliant in her life. She could 
but remark his manner, and was rendered vaguely 
restless and uncomfortable by its manifestation, al- 
though her thoughts were fully occupied by matters 
of far graver import. As the dreaded hour of ten 
loomed nearer, the thing she had set herself to do 
seemed more and more impossible. But it must bo 
done, since she dared, let herself think of no way out 
of it ; and finally, summoning all her resolution, she 
breathed a word of explanation and apology into the 
ear of Mrs. Collingwood, who was " receiving" for the 
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officers of the ship, and then, having gained her point 
after a good deal more of argument than she had ex- 
pected with Mrs. Eovere, a sailor was despatched for 
Murphy and the ambulance. Coming from the room 
assigned to the ladies' wraps, she found Dr. McFarland 
very quietly awaiting her. She was much put out at 
sight of him. She had hoped to slip away without 
having her escape observed by anybody, — at least until 
too late, — but Mrs. Eevere had evidently played the 
traitor. 

" So sorry you are not well. Miss Duane," he said. 
" Your chaperon has deputized me to take care of you 
during your drive to the fort, for which I am very 
much obliged to her." 

" Eeally, I should greatly prefer not to trouble you," 
Bonny returned, with unflattering haste. " It will be 
nothing for me to go alone ; I shall merely be driven 
to Captain Revere's, and then send the ambulance im- 
mediately back here. No one will wish to return home 
till long after that, surely ; and it will make me uncom- 
fortable to feel that you are losing so many of these 
delicious dances for my sake." 

" I would do a great deal more than that for your 
sake, and count it not loss, but gain," Dr. McFarland 
instantly rejoined. And after that, having relieved 
her feelings by an imperceptible shrug of her white 
shoulders. Bonny said no more. 

" You will promise me, please, to go directly back to 
the ' Wyandotte' as soon as you have seen me safely to 
my door," she rather commanded than entreated, with 
hidden anxiety behind her civilly-expressed wish for 
his enjoyment, while the ambulance wheels crunched 
through the sand on the road to Fort Barrancas. 

" I can't quite give you my promise," returned the 
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doctor, in a manner more grave than the occasion 
seemed to warrant. "That will somewhat depend 
upon you," and his voice fell to a whisper too low to 
reach the driver's stolid ears. " I have only known 
you for a few weeks, Miss Duane, and in these last 
moments I have told myself over and over again 
that you will think this is neither the time nor place 
to hear what I have finally made up my mind I must 
say to you. But please remember, as I have remem- 
bered in deciding, that I can so very rarely find you 
alone." 

"And we are not alone now," suggested Bonny, 
quickly. 

" To all intents and purposes we are, — here on this 
back seat, with the noise of the wheels sounding in 
Murphy's dull ears. It may be the best chance I shall 
have for a long time, — I felt sure of that when Mrs. 
Eevere told me your plan ; and, Miss Duane, you must 
make some excuses for a man's impulsiveness. I want 
to tell you this to-night. It has been in my mind for 
a long time, and you have been so more than usually 
lovely to-night that you have made me impatient." 

" Don't — don't say any more, I beg, Dr. McFarland," 
the girl protested, "or — ^you will make me impatient 
too." 

But the man was passionately in earnest. He had 
been working himself up to the proper pitch of impor- 
tunity during the last hour on the " Wyandotte," and, 
besides, he had been partaking rather freely of the 
officers' champagne. " What I won't you hear me ?" 
he continued, recklessly. " Won't you listen while I 
tell you I love you " 

" No, no I it would be of no use, Dr. McFarland, 
Believe me when I say I cannot listen." 
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'^But you must listen for just one moment. I refuse 
to believe you. I care for you so much that I shall 
teach you to care for me." 

Bonny's womanly soul rebelled against this persist- 
ent declaration. She was not in the mood to-night for 
hearing words of love, least of all from Dr. McFarland 
(although she scarcely suspected the champagne), and 
she found it hard to forgive him his slowness in under- 
standing this. " That is a lesson I could never learn/' 
she said, decidedly. 

"Then promise to be my wife without trying to 
learn it first. I can't lose you entirely. I won't ask 
you for everything, but I could make you happy, if 
wealth and love can make any woman happy, — unless, 
indeed, there is some other man who stands in my 
way " 

Bonny put up her hand with impatient protest. 
" Why will you go on to your own discomfiture ?" she 
cried. " If you were the only man in the whole world, 
it would still be the same with me." 

" Then" (half fiercely) " I can but suppose there is 
another man in your world. Miss Duane." 

"That, Dr. McFarland, is adding impertinence to 
your pertinacity. Have enough consideration for your 
own feelings, if not for mine, to say nothing more." 

After that ensued a silence, — sullen as the interval 
between lightning and thunder in a storm. But when 
Dr. McFarland had left Miss Duane at the gate of Cap- 
tain Kevere's quarters, he muttered under his breath, 
" Curse her I I shall be more her enemy than her lover 
from to-night I" He had sufi'ered a grievous disap- 
pointment, and (what was even harder to bear with a 
man of his temperament) a deep and galling humilia- 
tion. Worse than all, he had brought it entirely upon 

8* 
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himself; and this fact, far from appeasing his wrath 
against Miss Duane, increased it doublefold. 

Scarce knowing what he did, mechanically he got 
back into the ambulance when Miss Duane had disap- 
peared within the house, and Murphy, receiving no 
orders, proceeded on his return trip to the navy-yard. 

It was only when the mules were stopped at the 
smallest approachable distance from the " Wyandotte" 
that he roused himself to the impossibility of return- 
ing in his present frame of mind to the ship and its 
gay company. Mrs. Revere would not be alone in the 
ambulance on her return, and could only suppose that 
for some reason — ^perhaps on account of Miss Duane's 
illness — he had been unable to rejoin her. At all 
events, he did not much care, in the reckless mood 
which possessed him, what she or any one else thought 
of his conduct. Regardless of his dancing-ahoes, he 
decided to walk back to the fort, knowing that the 
cool night air and the physical exertion would help 
him to a calmer state of mind. 

Past Warrington he went, plodding with sullen ab- 
straction through the long stretch of sandy road be- 
yond, and then mechanically turned into the pine-grove 
which lay outside the limits of Fort Barrancas. Half- 
way through, suddenly the voice of a woman smote 
the silence, startling him both by its familiarity and 
unexpectedness. The accents were unmistakably plead- 
ing, and tremulous with emotion. 

*' For heaven's sake, Guy, spare me I I can do noth- 
ing. Truly, what you ask is out of my power. Let 
me go." 

It was undoubtedly the voice of Isabel Duane, and 
McFarland's first startled fancy was that in some unac- 
countable mauner she had been lured into the woods 
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and there molested. But she had very distinctly 
uttered the name of " Guy." Would she thus address a 
stranger f 

A hot rush of blood mounted to his brain. Checking 
his steps, he stood motionless, prepared to hear what- 
ever might follow. But to his infinite chagrin a dry 
stick cracked beneath his heel as he steadied himself, 
and instantly there was a rapid, stealthy flight of feet 
in the opposite direction, while, without pausing for 
reflection, he started in pursuit. He had not, pro- 
ceeded half a dozen yards, when his eager eyes, peer- 
ing through the darkness, descried a cloaked figure 
pressed close against a tree, and seeming almost one 
with the dusky bole. There was no doubt within his 
mind that it was Miss Duane, and that she was seeking 
shelter from detection. All his manhood rose within 
him and warned him to turn away, — to leave her, as 
she would be left alone, without the galling knowledge 
that she had been discovered ; and while he hesitated, 
another, and to his mind more potent, consideration 
presented itself. Should he accost her now, as his 
revengeful impulse suggested, there must henceforth 
be open war between them ; but, on the contrary, if he 
let her remain in ignorance of the fact that she had 
been recognized by him, he should possess a power over 
her that in future he might be glad to wield. There 
was more than one way in which he could turn such a 
power to his own advantage. It was this reflection 
that steeled him against the momentary strong tempta- 
tion to take what the present ofl'ered of revenge ; so, 
half reluctantly, he turned his back upon the crouch- 
ing figure, and by a roundabout way passed through 
the remaining strip of grove and gained his quarters 
at Barrancas. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Foe three weaiy, interminable days Bonny was 
unable to leave her room, and lay tossing feverishly on 
her hot pillows with wide-open, aching eyes, and a 
head that throbbed with its burden of contending 
thoughts. 

She was not ill with a definable physical illness, but 
she was utterly prostrated by all she had passed through 
in mind and actual experience, and her room was a 
sanctuary not lightly to be abandoned. She became 
painfully excited and hysterical when it was proposed 
to call in Dr. McFarland, and Mrs. Revere was finally 
compelled with much reluctance to abandon the idea. 

There were many solicitous inquiries regarding the 
state of Miss Duane's health, which was supposed to 
have sufi'ered from her attendance at the " Wyandotte" 
reception before she had fully recovered from her head- 
ache. 

Sammy Minnicks haunted the region of the kitch- 
ens, and on one occasion brought an ofibring to the 
shrine in the shape of some white grapes, purloined 
from Mr. Sidney's table, with a few dingy peanut-cakes 
manufactured by the not immaculate hands of his 
"gran'maum," Aunt Sukey. These latter Nance in- 
dignantly refused to deliver, with a scathing rebuke 
that " dey warn't fit fur none better dan pore whito 
trash, and fur dem on'y wen dey was cla'r outen clay." 
But still the dauntless Sammy rose unconquered. 
" Dey's heap sight gooder dan dem ole cookies yo' so 
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proud o* makiii'," he ungratefully retorted. And then 
melting cunningly, — " I'll gib dera to yo' instid, den. 
Yo'U like dem, .An' you let me go up an' shout some 
ob my songs fur de leddy. Dey'll make her well, ef 
anyting kin." 

Nance was about to deny this request with scorn 
wellnigh too deep for the utterance she would fain 
have given it, when Mrs. Eevero, who chanced to be 
passing the door, heard the voices and interfered. 
"Wait, Sammy," she said, " while I send to find out if 
Miss Duane will see you. It may amuse her to listen 
to your songs." 

And so it came about that the triumphant Sammy 
was presently admitted into the presence of the inva- 
lid, whose fancifully-embroidered wrapper and sur- 
roundings of dainty perfume-bottles and jewelled vinia- 
grettes filled his unaccustomed soul with awful admira- 
tion. " 'Pears ter me yo's dressed up mighty gay fur 
a sick pusson," he remarked, sagely, before essaying 
his promised songs. " Wat shell I sing fust ?" he mod- 
estly inquired. 

" Oh, anything, — anything that you think best." 

" Well, 'pears like now yo's sick, an' mebbe gwine 
ter glory, yo'd kinder want sumfin 'ligious." Then, 
striking an unconsciously theatrical attitude, he began : 

" * Oh, Jesus, oh, Jesus, oh, Jesus I He's 
Owine hold dem ole lambs 

In his booaumy boosumi 
Dem young sheeps in his 
Boosunij boosum, boosum I 

De flocks am jinin* soon I* 

X>at's all dar is ob dat yar song," — ceasing suddenly, 
with a quick-drawn breath and a smack of the lips 
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that was quite startling to his audience. " Does yo' 
like it?" 

"Oh, very much," responded Bonny, laughing for 
the first time in four days, and then feeling rather 
shocked and surprised at herself that she could have 
done so. " The sentiment is good, and so appropriate 
to my case. Only, which am I supposed to he, one 
of the old lambs or young sheep, you funny Sammy ?" 

" De ole lamb," he responded, promptly, with what 
was doubtless intended for gallantry, and then pro- 
ceeded with song after song, until his hearer cried for 
mercy. 

" Wen yo' done git well ag'in, — ef yo' ebber does,'* 
— he amended prudently, " I'll take yo' down to de ole 
fort, an' show yo' de blue ma'ten's nest I done tole yo' 
about. It's mighty purty, an' dar's one bird mos' 
always dar. We mought tote dem some crumbs, — 
leastwise, we mought tote along some cakes, an' we eat 
de cakes, an' dey eat de crumbs, — see ?" 

" I see," returned Bonny, smiling. " And I promise 
to visit the blue marten's nest, if, as you suggest, I ever 
do recover. If I don't, I suppose it will satisfy your 
craving for excitement just as well to attend a nice 
funeral, will it not ?" 

But Sammy vouchsafed no reply. 

That night Miss Duane received a large box filled 
with gracious, queenly magnolias, white as pearl, and 
perfumed with the very breath of Araby. She had 
never seen the large Southern magnolias before, and. 
her pleasure and admiration knew no bounds. Sho 
laid her face against their pure and fragrant petals, 
and felt as though the answer to some unconscious 
prayer for peace had come to her. 
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" Who sent them ?" she asked, for there was no card 
accompanying the gift. 

" Jack Sidney," said Mrs. Revere ; " and I happen to 
know that they are the first of the season. There are 
none in bloom here yet, nor will there be till April, so 
of course he must have sent to the very most southern 
extremity of the State for them. He brought them 
over to the house himself. I suppose he didn't care to 
trust the redoubtable Sammy, who might have been 
botanically inclined." 

A few weeks ago this information would have caused 
the girl to visit upon the gracious gift the imaginary 
sins of the donor. But now the "usurper" had merged 
into the " hero," and the existence of the former was 
gradually fading from her mind. 

"It was kind of him to take so much trouble for 
me," she said. " Did he leave any message with the 
flowers ?" 

" Only that he hoped they might please and refresh 
you. And then he asked me — I don't know if he meant 
me to repeat it — whether I thought you would be down- 
stairs by to-morrow evening, and if so, whether you 
would see him .when he brought the birds." 

« The birds ! What birds ?" 

" Oh, now I have let the cat, or rather the bird, out 
of the bag I The truth is, he and Mr. Partridge are 
going off to the lagoon on a hunting expedition to- 
morrow, and he asked if he might bring you a duck or 
two. On the principle of * ducks to a duck,' I suppose. 
I said * yes,' of course, but it was to have been a sur- 
prise for you." 

" Is there good, shooting in the lagoons ?" 

"Splendid; and it is such fun there. We ladies often 
go with our husbands, taking a luncheon, and spending 
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the entire day. Fancy being on the bay in a sail-boat, 
riding over the bar and then into the lagoon, where 
there is the most fascinating, dank, salty odor. Then 
we land on the sandy shore, gather big scalloped shells 
that can be utilized as very dainty dishes for cooking 
oysters, and tiny, bright-colored ones the young girls 
make necklaces and other ornaments of. We take our 
luncheon, wander about, read or rest, as the fancy 
strikes us. If you were well we might make up a little 
party and go with Jack to-morrow." 

"It sounds delightful," murmured Bonny, shutting 
her eyes over a vision of a long, idle day spent in the 
soft, salty Southern air, far away from all troublesome 
thoughts or people. " I almost think I should be able 
to go to-morrow," she added, a little hesitatingly, as she 
handled her magnolias with loving fingers. "It would 
do me good, I fancy." 

"Keally, I believe it would," responded Mrs. Revere, 
who was in her element when " making up a party" to 
go somewhere. "And the weather is so unusually warm 
for this season, even here, that we could manage it very 
nicely." 

"How would Mr. Sidney and Mr. Partridge like 
having all their arrangements thus summarily altered?" 
Bonny asked. 

"Like itl Don't be bo modest, my dear. But as 
Jack is down-stairs still, talking with Dolph, I will go 
and inquire his sentiments." 

Needless to say that Sidney's sentiments were all in 
favor of the unexpected addition to his party, but it 
was decided to extend it no further than Bonny and 
Mrs. Revere. Thus it came about that the two ladies 
were given the seats of honor in the sail-boat which 
Sidney and Partridge had hired for the day. Its owner 
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and "captain," Frank Gomez, a mulatto, who was a 
great character at Warrington and Barrancas, claimed 
for himself the post of entertainer during the voyage, 
and related to the amused and marvelling ladies the 
history of his many heroic exploits before and since 
« de wah." 

Bonny, however, was inclined to be a little silent and 
thoughtful, sitting with bent head and eyes fixed upon 
her fingers, which trailed through the cool water beside 
the boat, while Sidney watched her with a vague sense 
of exaltation, wishing that he were an artist and could 
paint that perfect face. 

Why was she so distrait? he wondered. Could she 
be absent in spirit with some loVed one at her distant 
home? A man perhaps, and involuntalnljr his eyes 
glanced downward for the sparkle of a diamond on the 
leflb hand, that gleamed like marble through the water 
in which it played. But the bright drops of liquid 
crystal were all that glittered there. Just then a 
sudden breeze blew aside her loose cloak, and he saw a 
magnolia-bud at her belt, its stem and thick green 
leaves thrust through the close-drawn strap. Mrs, 
!Revero*s eyes followed the direction of his, and then 
he felt them fasten on his face. The keen glance 
vexed him oddly, and a sudden throb of his pulses sent 
the blood flushing to his forehead in a way unusual with 
him. He did not know its meaning quite himself. 
Taming to Frank Gomez, he rather hastily inquired if 
they would not soon reach the bar. 

**I reckoned yo' knew whar dat yar bar was mos' as 
"woU as me, lieutenant," said the mulatto, showing his 
•white teeth. And Mrs. Eevere smiled also for some 
reason of her own. 

There was a moment of agreeable excitement in 
B ^ 9 
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riding over the bar, while the little boat rocked on the 
crests of the waves and then staggered down into 
smooth water again, the bar being the dividing line 
between the bay and the lagoon. 

Then the rank, penetrating, salty odor that Mrs. 
Eevere had mentioned began to make itself perceptible* 
Bonny inhaled it gratefully. It was something new, 
and, with the sleepy, characteristic scenery of the lagoon, 
seemed in a manner to carry her away from herself. 

For to-day she would forget everything, she thought* 
After all, no fatal blight had come upon her life. She 
was young, and bright, and fair as she had been a week 
ago, and there were people to whom she could make 
herself dangerously dear if she tried. Who these 
** people" were she did not mentally specify ; but why 
should she not try just for this one day f After to-day^ 
perhaps, she would find herself going back among the 
shadows again, and then surely it would be a consolation 
to reflect that she had taken advantage of the sunshine 
while she could. 

Having landed, the gentlemen soon departed with 
their guns in quest of hapless ducks, while Frank Go- 
mez went off, as he grinningly announced, to "haul 
up bro' oyster and bro* scallop." The lagoon was 
silent with the utter hush of an unpeopled world. The 
only sound was the soft, stealthy lap of the sluggish 
water as it licked the sand, the piping cry of an opca- 
sional snipe, or the splash of some unwholesome little 
life as it tumbled into the slime of its native pool. 
Above the sky arched its dome of grayish-blue. All 
about the sand stretched long, white, straggling fingers 
among surrounding pools. Stunted bushes here and 
there reared their feeble heads, and a dark shining line 
of shells and sea- weed framed in each point of land. 
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Bonny walked about among the little pools left by 
the outgoing tide, and endeavored vainly to court the 
acquaintance of the churlish "hermit crabs" (which 
with strange instinct drew their long legs out of sight 
within their borrowed shells as soon as she came near), 
amused herself by gathering defunct and hardened 
Btar-fish, and examining the somewhat indecently con- 
spicuous internal organs of the stranded jelly-fish that 
lay scattered along the gleaming sand. The two women 
felt no greater fear, while left to themselves by their 
companions, than they might had they been the sole 
inhabitants of the world, and they made quite merry 
over the finding, cracking, and eating of an occasional 
oyster, and the preparing of the rather elaborate lun- 
cheon they had brought along. 

They were at a very short distance from McEae, and 
•when presently the hunters had joined them (complain- 
ing of bad luck), and they had lunched and rested, they 
decided to walk to the ruined fortification. Would it 
not be too much for Miss Duane ? Partridge and Sid- 
ney both inquired; but were informed that nothing 
would be too much for Miss Duane on that day, under 
Buch a sky, and while breathing such an atmosphere. 
She was determinately leaving what for the last few 
days had been the dull burden of her selfhood behind, 
and was taking up for the moment a new existence, or, 
rather, catching the thread of the old, which she had 
dropped so painfully a short time ago. She had been 
Btunned, and she was recovering from the blow with a 
sudden strong exhilaration, the most potent eifect of 
Tvbich at present was to fill her with a certain, half 
undefinable feeling of recklessness, which was not 
unpleasant. 

Jack Sidney recognized the subtle difference in her 
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voice and manner without being in the least able to 
understand or define it; but why should he endeavor. 
to do that, since he found through it stepping-stones 
toward the wayward lady's favor ? She had been cool, 
with a certain shy dignity, in his presence since the 
night of the fire, and even that had been an agreeable 
change from her manner before. But to-day she was 
friendly and frank, and openly exerted herself to be 
charming. He could not understand the change, but 
he very easily appreciated it. 

There was something inexpressibly dreary, albeit 
picturesque, about the crumbling brick arches and pil- 
lars of McKae, which had outlived their usefulness, and 
now stood waiting their extermination by the sea ; for 
the water yearly encroaches upon their old domain, 
and at high tide the surf now rolls freely about the 
outlying walls, buffeting them defiantly. A lofty, 
broken pile of stones and bricks lay at a little distance 
from the fort, with a stretch of water gurgling between, 
and bridged by occasional stones. 

Here Bonny ventured, with her sketch-book (which 
was rapidly filling with characteristic Barrancas scen- 
ery), while the others were occupied in manufacturing 
a comfortable seat for weary Mrs. Eevere. And here 
Sidney presently followed her, approaching slowly, till 
he saw that he would not be forbidden. 

" Do you know," he said, " that if you should chance 
to linger here when the tide was coming in, you would 
find some difficulty in returning?" 

"Should I? How delightful! Some time I shall 
surely try it, then, since I fear I won't be able to to- 
day." 

" Why, are you so fond of encountering difficulties ?" 
. " If I can surmount them, — yes. Though I suppose 
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you would call ife very foolish to make difficulties for 
oneself when one is sure to encounter a more than suf- 
ficient number in life anyway. Only one has to be a 
little older than I — than we are — to realize that quite 
fully ; and even a tiny victory over the big, powerful 
sea would be something of a triumph." 

"Please don't make your experiment when alone, 
then, or the victory might be reversed, and that would 
discourage you. I wish, however, you would ask me 
to help you in the encounter." 

" Then only half the credit might be mine, and I 
should hate to share it. But really, would there be 
danger? One could not drown here ?" 

" Yet the water would lie deep between you and a 
footing on the other side. You might attempt to cross, 
or become dizzy, and fall off, and then you have no 
idea, perhaps, what the force of the tide is like. It 
would be a giant, — ^}^ou but a grain of sand." 

Involuntarily she shuddered a little. " I think there 
might come a time in one's life when one would be glad 
to meet such a giant ; when the grain of sand would 
thankfully give itself up to his power, — do not you?" 
she asked, looking meditatively, yet half fearfully, at 
the waves that dashed their spray high under her eyes. 

"I hope sincerely that such a time may never come 
in your life, Miss Duane; and I scarcely see how it 
could," Sidney answered, gravely. And almost as he 
spoke the heavy-headed magnolia-bud at her waist 
broke from its stem, and rolling over the rough bricks 
with bruised petals, it fell into the water, and slowly, 
as though reluctantly, floated away. "Oh, my dear 
flower!" cried Bonny. "It has got into the power of 
the giant I Poor, pretty, helpless bud 1 I hate to see 
it go." 

9* 
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" Do you ? Will you grant me a favor if I save it ?" 
Sidney hastily questioned. 

"Yes; but you would be wet. You had best not 
try." 

" Did you care for it ?" he asked, pausing half-way 
down the heap of bricks. 

" I did, of course, — ^as I do for all beautiful things. 
But it is gone now, and I will try to be resigned to its 
loss." 

" Very well, if you cared for it — don't forget your 
promise." And stepping out boldly into the water, 
that rose nearly as high as his knees, in a moment he 
had caught the slowly-departing flower, and presented 
it — all dripping as it was — to the outstretched hand of 
Miss Duane. 

" Thank you, very much ; but I am sorry you have 
risked an attack of rheumatism and all sorts of horrid 
maladies for my — for its — sake. I had no idea you 
really meant to go into the water after it." 

" If thirty years from now I suffer, from an acute 
attack of rheumatism, I shall know on what to lay it," 
Sidney said, laughing, as he stood upright in the pride 
of his youth and strength. " But now for the favor. 
You see I hold you to the letter of your bond, which 
in this case shall be nothing less than that you give me 
the rescued flower with your own hands." 

She blushed ever so faintly for an instant, saying, 
"But would you not be something of an * Indian giver* 
if, after presenting me with it yesterday, you now ask 
and receive it back to-day ?" 

" Call me so if you will, only give it to me. I shall 
not feel guilty." 

" Yery well ; here, then. After all, I doubt you were 
extremely selfish in your heroic rescue just now." 
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" First an * Indian giver,' and now * selfish.' Surely 
you owe mo a reparation after that." 

" I believe I have owed you one for a long time," 
said Bonny, quietly. And then, lost ho should by 
chance answer with some word or allusion she might 
not care to hear, she added, hastily, " You have rescued 
one fair life from a fiery death, and now another lesser 
one from a watery grave, during my acquaintance with 
you, and for both it is my part tb thank you. The firet 
has become my model ; the second — has enabled me to 
pay a standing debt." 

Instead of putting the magnolia-bud in a button -hole 
of his coat, as Bonny had fancied he intended doing, 
Sidney deliberately hid it away from sight in an inside 
pocket before he spoke. " By the way," he said, then, 
divining that Bonny had been desirous of turning the 
conversation, " have you seen much of the little Spanish 
girl since the day after the fire ?" 

" I have seen her only once since she left Mrs. Ee- 
vere's that day," Bonny answered, her face changing 
slightly at the recollection thus aroused. "She is a 
beautiful little creature, and I am greatly interested in 
her." 

" She seems to be rather a pot with every one who 
knows much about her, and she is certainly very pretty. 
But it is a pity that she should be going to marry so 
unworthy a fellow as that George Dane, a private in 
my battery. It would be foolish enough to throw her- 
self away on any one of the soldiers; but upon a 
private, and a man like Dane " 

"She — marry — Guy — George — ^Danol Surely you 
are joking ! It is impossible 1" And Bonny had risen 
to her feet, standing tall and pale and horror-stricken 
by Sidney's side. 
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He was surprisod immeasurably at her words and 
manner, which seemed to him exaggerated beyond all 
need. " Yes," he replied ; " I suppose you have heard 
things to his discredit from the captain, but probably 
no worse than he deserves. He is an unusually hand- 
some fellow, and perhaps, after all, one can't wonder at 
the infatuation in a girl of her type and class. But it 
is a pity, as I said before." 

" It is a pity, a terrible pity, and it is impossible," 
she repeated, seating herself again mechanically, and 
resting her cheek upon her hand. " I never dreamed 
of this. I heard she was engaged to a soldier in the 
regiment, but how could I have thought that it was 
he ? Although I remember now, she did say that she 
and her father knew him. Nothing further occurred 
to me then. Poor Francisca !" 

" Poor Francisca I yet happy, too, since she has won 
so deep an interest in her welfare from you," said Sid- 
ney, puzzled. " I had no idea you were especially in- 
terested in her." 

" Interested ?" she echoed, looking up with a bewil- 
dered glance. "Oh, yes, of course 1 so I am — in- 
terested." 

At that moment Mrs. Eevere and Partridge appeared, 
looking ineffably bored, and announced with sdacrity 
that it was " quite time to go home." 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

So the shadows had closed in around her again. Her 
troable looked darker and deeper than before. 

A few days after the lagoon expedition Bonny ac- 
costed old Aunt Sukey, for whose advent she had long 
been waiting with a species of reluctant impatience, on 
the front piazza, and deliberately purchased all her un- 
inviting wares, bartering, for the basketful, the exorbi- 
tant sum of seventy-five cents. 

Aunt Sukey was a hideous mulatto, whose shrivelled 
form resembled nothing more or less than a bundle of 
dried and withered leaves. She delighted in telling 
tales of how she had been one of " Gin'ral Jackson's 
niggahs before ebber he was de President ;" also other 
remarkable anachronistic anecdotes, which would leave 
the hearer to believe that she had long passed her cen- 
tennial birthday. After thus easily disposing of her 
peanut-cakes and candies to the guileless Northerner, 
her weird countenance became wrinkled with eccentric 
smiles, while she readily promised to carry a note fi'om 
the lady to a certain soldier on the post. 

"How can I bear it?" Bonny asked herself, as, bathed 
in blushes, she reascended the piazza-steps. " It is too 
humiliating so to degrade myself; and yet, what other 
way is there for me to take ?" 

Euthlessly she emptied her purchases over the railing 
into the side yard, where, later, the prowling Sammy's 
far-seeing eyes descried them, and enabled him to appro- 
priate them to himself, with the blissful muttered excla^ 
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mation that it seemed "mos' too good to be anything 
but a dream." 

Dr. McFarland, among other bachelor officers of the 
fort, was wont occasionally to descend to the purchase 
of a few unshelled and therefore reliable peanuts from 
the old mulatto woman ; but to-day, as he sauntered 
towards her down the street, his hand mechanically 
seeking his pocket, she held up her empty basket and 
whirled it round upon her withered finger with a 
grin. 

"Ain't got nary one fur yo* dis yere time, Mass' 
Doctah," she cackled. "Lilly missy, up dar to de Cap'n 
'Vere's, dun tuk dem all, ebbery one. Done paid ole 
Sukey heaps money fur dey — sohl Dem high-toned 
folks from up Norf, dey know what's good, dey does I" 

" Pshaw 1" said the doctor, sharply, the mention of 
Captain Eevere's guest grating upon him, even from 
the lips of the old colored woman. " Do you suppose 
she really wanted your trash? She only took it to get 
rid of you." 

" 'Deed, no, den," protested the mortified crone, with 
shrill vituperation. " Lilly missy hab no wish ter git 
rid ob Sukey! She allays hab a kind word or smile 
fur hur, an' she trust bur. Grib hur dis yere note to 
fotch, — seel" holding up triumphantly a sealed envelope 
between her brown and claw-like finger and thumb. 

"What is that?" McFarland asked, suspiciously. 
"Did the lady staying at Captain Kevere's give it to 
you?" 

" Yes, sah," — spitefully. " Ole Sukey done no stealin'. 
She was one ob Gin'ral Jackson's niggahs." 

" What were you to do with it then ?" 

Without answering, the old woman tossed her tur- 
baned head angrily (Aunt Sukey was famous for her 
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bad temper), and, thrusting ber arm fartber tbrougb the 
handle of the empty basket, began with uncannily 
brisk hoppings and trottings to hobble away. 

" Hold on," said Dr. McFarland, in a conciliatory 
tone ; " I didn't want to offend you. Here I" bringing 
a silver quarter from his pocket (prepared to raise his 
price, but willing to accomplish his object cheaply if he 
could), "take this, with my compliments, and tell me 
what you are going to do with that bit of paper. I 
have a curiosity to know. Not that I suspect you of 
anything queer, — oh, no! We all know Sukey is to be 
trusted." 

Though Sukey was not to be beguiled by flattery 
alone, flattery and lucre together were strangely sooth- 
ing to her injured feelings. She kept her manner, how- 
ever, at its stiffest. "Done gwine fotch de note ter 
Gawge Dane, down at de fort," — sullenly accepting the 
coin as she spoke, — " if I ebber gits dar." 

McFarland eyed her with a sharp and narrow gaze. 
"So Miss Duane has made a 'protege of Private Dane," 
he said. "Misplaced charity, I fear. Gomel what will 
you take to give me' that envelope for a few seconds, 
before you go any farther? or stop, — ^you may come 
and wait on my piazza. It is my duty as an officer, 
you understand, old woman, to see that the men don't 
try to extort gifts of money from guests at this post. 
Now look here,!' observing her eyes twinkle ominously, 
" I can have you taken to the guard-house, and I can 
forbid you selling your wares in future, at this place, if 
you refuse. While, on the contrary, if you see fit to 
obey me without any fuss, I will give you a couple of 
silver dollars. See ! did you ever own so much money 
at one time before in all your life ?" 

It is said that " every man has his price," and it may 
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be that the proverb is equally true in its application to 
woxnan. At any rate, with the doctor's throat and his 
money held before her together, Sukey's feeble con- 
science wavered and then succumbed. To be sure, she 
had been strictly charged by the young lady not to let 
anybody see the note save the one it was intended for ; 
but still, the lady had not offered her the sum of two 
dollars as reward, and — she need never know. "Heah, 
den," she mumbled, petulantly, thrusting the envelope 
into McFarland's hand, and following close upon his 
footsteps as he started to Walk towards his ow^ house. 

Having reached it, he bade Aunt Sukey to wait for 
him on the back piazza, and then leaving her to wrap 
her newly-acquired gains in the soiled handkerchief 
where Bonny's futile silver had previously been de- 
posited, he retired within doors. 

Alone in the room which did duty as parlor and 
library in his domestic economy, he proceeded with a 
good deal of skill and nicety of care to cut round the 
sealing wax which secured the envelope, and then 
hastily snatching out the enclosed paper, he read the 
following, with growing amazement and quickening 
pulse : 

" I will meet you to-night, at eight o'clock, on the 
beach by that old frame building I think you call the 
boat-house. For pity's sake let it be the last time, 
for I cannot bear many more such alarms as I suffered 
the other night. I am even less strong than I thought 
I was, and I cannot stand this continued excitement, 
or I shall be ill. And if you must write to me, or I to 
you, think of some different way to send our letters 
than through this poor old woman, who may bo faith- 
ful enough, so far as her intention goes, but who I fear 
may allow letters trusted to her to be lost or seen by 
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somebody through sheer stupidity. For instance, the 
one you sent me three days ago came very near being 
delivered into Mrs. Kevere's hands by mistake. Guy, I 
cannot get you more than half of what you said you 
must have, but I will give you a small diamond pin 
"when I see you to-night, and that may possibly help 
you. I tell you all this now, without waiting till to- 
night, because I would rather you should know it, and 
think it over, before I see you. I have something to 
say to you then, however, which is of more importance 
to you than money or diamonds." 

The note was not signed, but McFarland told himself 
he did not need that proof to know by whose hand it 
bad been written. He read the words over twice, and 
three times, deliberately. Then he put the sheet of 
paper back into iti^ envelope again, and dropping a little 
mucilage under the cut sealing-wax, he fastened it down 
with as much apparent neatness and stability as before 
it had been tampered with. 

Calling Aunt Sukey, he returned the note to her 
bands, and then, having warned her not to mention or 
even hint at what had passed between them, on penalty 
of perpetual banishment from government grounds, he 
watched her hobbling towards the fort, — and himself 
felt like the creature of a dream. 

3|C « « « 3|t 9|t 4t 

Mr. Voorhees happened in at the surgeon's quarters 
shortly afler dinner that night. He found McFarland 
with his forage-cap and Cape on, just ready to go out. 
H© looked a little disturbed, for an instant, at Yoor- 
bees's entrance, and the latter paused almost upon the 
threshold. 

"Where were you off to, doctor?" he asked, in the 
blunt way that was characteristic of him. 

10 
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" The fact is, I have a patient I really ought to see," 
McFarland rejoined, hesitating slightly. 

"And I have just come from some one who bids fair 
to be another patient, and who told me I must ask you 
to see her as soon as you conveniently could. If you 
were dining, you were to finish first, but I was not by 
any means to allow you to go and see another of your 
patients before attending to her case." 

" Your wife, of course T in a tone faintly expressive 
of annoyance deeper than he dared to show. 

" Yes. Her neuralgia is troubling her again, and she 
complains of some new kind of pain in her chest, — is a 
little alarmed lest it is the heart this time," etc., etc., 
until in sheer desperation the doctor decided to accom- 
pany the captain. He knew there was no escaping the 
latter's observation, but vexed beyond measure at his 
inopportune appearance, he felt that his professional 
services would prove less valuable than usual to-night. 

A storm was threatening outside. It was not yet 
quite eight o'clock, but the sky was wild and savage- 
looking, with jagged, inky clouds that rushed across the 
moonless zenith, and hid the pallid stars. There was 
an angry, sobbing monotone of ocean, which seemed 
to find an echo among the live-oaks and swaying 
pines; and a long white line of foam reared in fantastie 
changeful shapes where the dark bay and darker ocean 
met. 

It was a night to call up spirits of longing and un- 
rest ; a night made for sad memories, and for the resur- 
rection of buried regrets; and it was a night for 
dwellers in a strange land to yearn, with an uncon- 
trollable yearning, for their homes. 

Bonny Duane was filled with a passionate, rebellioua 
homesickness. She thought of her mother and father 
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who adored her, who would grieve if the rose-leaf be- 
neath her bed of down should be crumpled. What 
would their feelings be could they see her to-night, 
alone in the darkness, fighting the fierce wet wind, and 
going to meet what she feared and dreaded more than 
either? "No one to help her, no one to advise or com- 
fort What would they say could they know all that 
had befallen her? 

She shivered, though not from the chill of the wind, 
as she thought of her trouble, but they should not 
know of it if she could prevent, she told herself, — ^at 
least until the coming of some possible ^and distant 
future, when the knowledge might occasion them no 
such bitter mortification and pain as it would now. 
But,' in the present, there was much for her to bear, 
and the burning consciousness of it, with the irony of 
her loneliness and isolation, filled her eyes with self- 
pitying tears. She had to pass Dr. McFarland's house, 
and, upon reaching it and seeing a light stream from 
the open front door, she hovered guiltily in the thick 
shadow of a live-oak tree, until two men in officers' 
uniform had descended the steps and walked for some 
distance away. Then, as she hastened on, drawing her 
breath quickly. Jack Sidney came towards her up the 
street, whistling cheerily, as though he relished the 
contest with the wind. 

Folding her arms in her long cloak, and bowing her 
thickly- veiled face, she passed him without recognition, 
while he went on, perhaps to Mrs. Eevere's, who, as 
Bonny knew, would not be found at home. He looked 
so strong and brave and cheery, whistling down the 
storm, that the very sight of him, in her moment of 
wretchedness and humiliation (after the instant's fear 
of recognition had gone) was vaguely inspiriting to 
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Bonny. " He is my friend," she thought ; and it was 
a time when the mere consciousness of an existing 
friendship was grateful to her. " I wonder if he would 
be my friend still if he knew ?" 

It was not a short distance to the beach by the way 
that Bonny had chosen, and it was difficult to walk 
against the wind. But she reached her destination at 
last, and as her footsteps sounded on the board walk 
near the old boat-house, a man came forward from the 
shadow of the building against which he had been 
leaning, and spoke~ to her : " You're late. I've been 
waiting here ten minutes for you." 

" I came as soon as I could," she answered, in a voice 
that repressed some strong emotion, very like repug- 
nance. " It is hard for mo to get away without being 
noticed as doing something strange. Oh, how I hate 
this being afraid for people to see me I" 

" You should be more independent. But now that 
you are here, suppose we proceed to business. I am 
due at the fort before long, and haven't any time to 
waste on trifles. I got your note all right. Have you 
the pin you spoke of?" 

"Yes; but there is something I want to ask you 
about before I begin to talk about the pin, or money 
matters. I scarcely know how to commence, for — I 
do not want to oifend you." 

"Be very quick about it, then," he said, gruffly. 

" Oh, I can hardly realize that it is to you I musi 
put such a question I Still," — ^half to herself, — " every- 
thing is so strange, — what little I know of your life for 
these last five years, your having enlisted as a soldier. 
Why did you do that?— Tell me, Guy." 

" I hardly know, myself," he said, impatiently. " It 
came about, I suppose, as a good many things do. But 
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if I did know, I don't think I should be called upon to 
inform you of my various reasons." 

" I won't ask you any more unnecessary questions," 
sbe said, with slight emphasis. " I only meant, every- 
thing being so strange and unexpected, I feared that 
even this might have some foundation of truth also. 
More than that it cannot have. The whole cannot be 
true ; but — do you know Francisca Suarez ?" suddenly, 
and with a quick, almost appealing look at him, through 
the darkness. 

Her companion started a little, yet perceptibly. " I 
know her, — ^yes,". he answered, stolidly. 

" But surely nothing has passed between you further 
than mere acquaintance ? Nothing — nothing of love f 
Oh, Guy, tell me truly, I beg of you I And you know 
there would be no use in deceiving me. There are 
other ways in which I could find out." 

" I can't conceive what right you have got to ask me 
that at all." 

" What right f Every right which our relation to each 
other gives me, and the right of right itself. It is not 
as it was between us, and it never can be again, but 
the relationship cannot be blotted out, and I insist — no, 
I entreat — ^that you tell me whether or. not you have 
deceived that poor girl into believing that it is possible 
for you to marry her ?" 

" Damn I" the man muttered, walking a step or two, 
impatiently, away. Then, returning as quickly, he laid 
a hand upon her wrist, and shook it angrily. " Look 
here, now," he said, in a rough whisper, " once and for 
all, I would have you understand that I shall not be 
held accountable by you as to what I may or may not 
intend to do. My actions are my own, at least, and I 
have lived so that they always have been my own. 
A 10* 
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What I choose to do, I do, in spite of the world and the 
devil ; but this much I will tell you, to prevent any 
more talking on the subject. Francisca is a handsome 
girl, and a sweet-tempered girl, and, so far as it is in 
me to care for a woman, I do care for her. I have made 
her believe I am going to marry her, — yon may as well 
know now as later, for I'm not afraid of anything that 
you can do to stop it, — and when my time is out here 
I shall marry her — to the best of my ahility,^' 

"Which is not at all," Bonny responded, almost 
sullenly. 

" Well, she need not know that. * Where ignorance 
is bliss 'tis folly to be wise.* A girl believes herself to 
be married. To all intents and purposes she is married. 
At any rate it is the best I can do for her, and she has 
reason to thank me for caring enough about her wel- 
fare for that. Now I am waiting to hear how yoa 
intend to go to work to stop me ?" 

"As surely as we are standing here together I will 
stop you, even if— if I have to tell her the whole truth." 
She spoke her simple words with a passion and solem- 
nity that dignified them, and then uttered a little cry 
of pain, as her wrist, which he had been grasping, was 
roughly wrenched and flung aside by her companion. 

"You mean to tell her that, do you? Well, I ex- 
pected to hear you say as much I But, by h — ^11 ! if you 
do it, every one here shall know the same, and more. 
The old name you love shall be disgraced, dragged ia 
the dust, and through your fault. Others whom yoa 
care for shall suffer what you say you would do any- 
thing to spare them. I sha'n't care then what happens 
to me. And, besides, if all that does not touch you, 
there is one other thing which may. I haven't been 
watching you lately for nothing. There is a certain 
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person on this post — ^I don't mean myself,"— defiantly, 
with a short laugh — "whom you would be sorry to 
have come to harm. Well, he won't be safe for a mo- 
ment unless you promise to hold your tongue, — and 
when I tell you so, it is not in mere empty words, I 
can assure you. I mean what I say, every jot of it ; 
and as I informed you just now, I'm not afi*aid of the 
consequences of what I do, I've got all the sham 
society silk that pretends to make a man a gentleman 
rubbed off of me long ago, — rubbed off, and knocked 
off, and cut and smashed off, — and there's nothing to 
hold me back from doing as I will. Come ! you may 
go home and think of what I've said. You'll find out 
precaution is the better part of valor where I am con- 
cerned, never fear. But I can't stop any longer here. 
Give me what money you've brought and the diamonds, 
and 111 be off. I think I can trust you to come to your 
senses pretty soon." 

Without a word, — for she was trembling too violently 
to speak, — Bonny 's cold little hand took from her pocket 
what he had demanded. 



CHAPTEE IX, 

** My husband tells me that you gave up an engage- 
ment to come to me, doctor," Mrs. Yoorhees said, as 
w^ith a well-cultivated languor she received the surgeon 
into the room she delighted to call her "boudoir." 
Some outsiders, beyond the pale of her especial coterie^ 
had basely altered its title to "the whispering-gallery," 
in honor of the gossip, which, whispered there, soon 
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resounded loudly to all four comers of the post. It 
was, in spite of its perilous reputation, a very pretty- 
room, and had been furnished and decorated in a style 
and color most appropriate to its mistress, who had 
rather a genius for setting herself off against becoming 
backgrounds. 

" The agreeable rattle of the ladies* club" was the 
sobriquet she had bestowed upon Dr. McFarland, but it 
had been so bestowed in a moment of pique, and it was 
not her fault that it had clung to him. The two posr 
sessed many tastes in common, and the society Of tho 
man was vastly agreeable to the woman ; in fact, placed 
by her far above the services of the physician, of which 
latter she stood in no such need as she allowed herself 
and others to believe she did. 

She had crossed the Eubicon of her thirtieth birthday 
more months ago than she was fond of counting, and 
already delicate health had dimmed and marred the 
beauty for which she had once been toasted and praised. 
Of this cruel truth she was but too keenly aware. She 
brooded, with a continued bitterness which corroded her 
nature, over her vanishing youth and the glory which 
vanishes with it. She hated with an envious hatred"all 
those who were younger and fairer than herself, and by 
the wicked keenness of her tongue essayed an appeal 
to men's heads, as in other ways she had once appealed 
to their hearts. 

Although she thus appreciated the changes in herself 
and her position, she was touchily sensitive to any lack 
or diminution of the admiration she had been accus- 
tomed to look upon as her due. She writhed under the 
least fancied neglect, and revenged herself on it in various 
ingenious ways. 

Until very lately, McFarland had been so constant a 
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visitor at ber house, both professionally and unprofes- 
Blonally, that some gossip bad been excited within the 
narrow limits of the fort, and this, instead of offending, 
had been a secret source of joy to Mrs. Yoorbees. But 
since Miss Duane's arrival a perceptible change had 
come over the spirit of the doctor's dream, and Mrs. 
"Voorhees had not been at a loss in interpreting it. 

She was looking exceeding handsome on this par- 
ticular evening of McFarland's compulsory visit, — in 
her white Cashmere dressing-gown, which she had 
donned as an invalid's privilege, — and the doctor's irri- 
tation subsided ever so slightly as his eyes rested upon 
her. " My husband tolls me that you gave up an en- 
gagement to come to me," she had said on his entrance, 
in a peculiarly caressing tone; and then added, without 
waiting for a reply, " If it was with a lady, I must, I 
suppose, as in duty bound, send you immediately away 
to fulfil it, and * bottle up' the troublesome story of my 
poor little pains and woes until another day, as the 
fisherman did the terrible genie," 

"Oh, no, it wasn't with a lady," McFarland returned, 
rather constrainedly. And then, having gazed at him 
keenly for the fraction of a second, Mrs, Yoorbees has- 
tily entered on a graphic description of her various and 
complicated ailments. It was not until the doctor had 
counselled and sympathized and warned, and written a 
prescription or two to be sent to*the hospital steward, 
that she allowed a smile to dawn upon her face. 

" If you wish me to have any faith in the truth of 
that statement regarding your recent engagement," she 
said, "you will stay and condole with me for a while, 
* dropping into poetry' in a friendly way, as Mr. Silas 
Wegg would remark j only, instead of poetry it shall 
be a dish of harmless gossip, which will perhaps prove 
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more attractive to our practical minds. Come, now; 
what do you say? gossip or poetry? I flatter myself 
that in anticipation of that famous prescription I shall 
be fully equal to either." 

" It depends somewhat upon the person the gossip is 
^bout," replied McFarland, with a stealthy glance at the 
clock, which did not, however, escape the observation 
of Mrs. Voorhees. It would now be too late for him 
to make a third in that party on the beach, so perhaps 
he might as well remain where it was warm and com- 
fortable, and where there was a pretty woman to whom 
his presence was always agreeable. 

" Ah, yes, that of course. But I have selected my 
gossip as I do books and pictures, with due care and 
discrimination. What if it were about myself? would 
you think it worth staying for?" 

McFarland did not look particularly eager or excited. 
She watched his face closely. "Oh, of course," he said. 
" That would keep me, if there were not numerous other 
inducements." 

" Well," she exclaimed, " I shall not put you to that 
test. It is not about me in the least this time. The 
gossips at present are all at the service of the charming 
Miss Duane." 

McFarland started and stared a little, involuntarily, 
as she paused, and Mrs. Yoorhees smiled significantly. 
It was as though the man's own thoughts by some 
witchcraft had been divined, and Mrs. Voorhees looked 
at that moment not mcapable of witchcraft, with her 
black, shining eyes and subtle smile. " Pei'haps, how- 
ever," she went on, " I may be telling you an old story. 
Have any little birds been gossiping to you ? I ought 
to have remembered that you are at all times very 
favored in that regard." 
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** I have Tieard nothing concerning Miss Duane," be 
replied, with a certain jealous reluctance that made 
itself audible in his voice. 

" You say that with a sort of mysterious emphasis as 
though you at least knew some reason why there should 
be gossip. I delight in mysteries, like yourself j and it 
will be better than a prescription, my dear doctor, if 
you can let me into one. Do say you can I Here I 
had been flattering myself that I was rousing your 
curiosity, and instead, you have set a match to mine." 

" It was done unintentionally, I assure you. You 
are like most women, after all, in jumping at conclu- 
sions." 

" We have only our instincts to trust to, not being as 
naturally clever as the lords of creation, you know; 
yet, luckily, those instincts seldom lead us wrong," 
said Mrs. Voorhees, archly, " Now, I don^t pretend to 
be clever, but you would flatter me awfully if you 
would tell me that my poor little boasted instinct has 
not been playing me a shabby trick to mortify me in 
your presence." 

" Really, I do not know what you want me to tell 
you." 

"Don't you? Why, can you honestly say that you 
are not concealing something from me fur more en- 
tertaining than the bit of gossip I had intended for 
you?" 

It is a rather remarkable psychological fact that the 
souls of the most unscrupulous persons will suddenly 
revolt against committing themselves by the palest of 
"white lies" when an injury may be dealt or a grudge 
satisfied by a strict adherence to the " truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth." Those who can at 
times swallow a camel of prevarication will make loud 
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boast of their rectitude when a gnat of an evasion Will 
prevent the extraction of a choice bit of scandal or a 
hateful remark they are burning for an excuse to speak 
out. 

If it had been suggested in spirit to McFarland half 
an hour before that anything he had learned regarding 
Miss Duane's private affairs could by any possibility be 
drawn from him at present by Mrs. Yoorhees, he would 
have scouted the idea. Yet now he was on the brink 
of an impulse to persuade himself that it would be 
wandering from the path of manliness and virtue if he 
evaded her. Still he hesitated, meeting Mrs. Voorhees's 
eyes with rather a painfully conscious smile, until the 
latter had skilfully applied the spur to his jealous desire 
for revenge. 

" Come, I will first play my highest card," she laugh- 
ingly said, "and then I will give you a chance to put 
down yours, if you have one equal to it. Mine is that 
Miss Duane and Mr. Sidney are positively engaged to 
be married, and that the young lady particularly is ro- 
mantically in love. That is my very best. Was it not 
exceedingly good in me to play it in the beginning ? 
Then there are a few smaller trumps, such as the send- 
ing of rare and expensive flowers by the infatuated 
youth, the wearing of them by the lady, who was ' too 
ill to leave her room* a short time ago until suddenly 
induced to go on an excursion with Mr. Sidney, who 
has been favored since to the exclusion of all others, for 
which veracious tale I am partially indebted to Mr. 
Partridge. But I am willing to discard every one of 
those small cards if you like, and trust to the first alono 
for our little game. Now, if you are concealing any 
trumps at all worth having, sheer pride will force you 
to display them, doctor." 
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The fingers of the hand that had lain carelessly upon 
McFarland's knee were suddenly pressed against the 
palm so tightly that the nails grew white. After all, 
impulse was the master. 

" I confess I should be able to take your trick if I 
chose, Mrs. Voorhees," he said, slowly and bitterly. 
*' In case your entertaining piece of gossip is correct, 
Sidney, I fancy, would be obliged to own I hold the 
'joker,' and be only too glad to throw up all his cards." 

"I thought sol Oh, tell me quick I you may trust 
me," breathed Mrs. Voorhees, laying the pink tips of 
Iier fingers on McFarland's arm, and looking up with 
burning, seductive eyes into his face. She was not 
afraid to show her eagerness now that she had won her 
victory, but she had yet another sting with which to 
spur him on. She delivered it with a glance that 
wisely displayed her own appreciation of her com- 
panion. " They say that Mr. Sidney has won that girl's 
favor away from you. I want to tell everybody that 
you never cared for it, — never in the world." 

He rose, and her hand fell at her side. He had been 
scarcely conscious of its gentle pressure. " This is not 
the sort of talk in which a wise physician encourages 
a patient for whom he has come to prescribe," he pro- 
nounced in a forced tone, with a smile that merely 
twitched the comers of his lips. " But lest unappeased 
curiosity cause you to pass a sleepless night, I will just 
mention this one thing which may tend to soothe it." 
He paused an instant and bit his moustache irritably. 
Presently he went on : " Since Miss Duane's slight ac- 
quaintance with rules - of army etiquette and aristoc- 
racy has enabled a certain Private Dane, in her friend 
Captain Eevere's battery, already to win a warm place 
in her regard, Mr. Sidney would probably not think 
F 11 
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it worth his while (I certainly shouldn't consider it 
worth mine) to fill the post when his fortunate subor- 
dinate's time expires. I speak, you understand, only 
as a man has a right to speak, — ^that is, judging from 
myself." 

" Do you really 'mean what you infer ?" ejaculated 
Mra Voorhees, staring at him delightedly, yet aghast 
and still half unbelieving. 

" I could prove every word I have said, and more, if 
I cared to take the trouble. But I had no idea of 
mentioning a word of this to you when I came in here 
to-night, Mrs. Voorhees, and I don't know if I have been 
exactly wise or honorable in doing so. Only I am 
naturally a truthful man, blunt, and not very good at 
evasions, and I didn't quite see how to get round your 
questions." 

" You may consider yourself at liberty to throw every 
bit of blame on my shoulders," said Mrs. Voorhees, calm- 
ing her excitement. " They are strong in every way 
except physically, and of course you know that yoa 
may trust to my discretion. It is an awfully * fi fi' sort 
of story though, isn't it, doctor, to have proved upon a 
young lady of some beauty and supposed refinement 
visiting in our midst? But being naughty, I am 
ashamed to say, makes it all the more interesting, and, 
positively, I shall die to-night if you do not let me hear 
the rest. Come, please sit down again I I will have 
one of my very finest, most delectable claret punches 
made for your benefit while you are telling me all that 
there is to tell." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ :|e 4c 

" Bonny, you crazy child, where have you been ?" 
were the first words that greeted Miss Puane when, 
with damply-clinging cloak and wind-disordered hair. 
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she entered Captain Eevere's door, while the timepiece 
pointed to nine o'clock. 

Mrs. Revere and her husband had returned from an 
evening call earlier than they had expected, and the 
anxious lady had spent the moments since her arrival 
in inquiring and searching for her missing guest. She 
was now scandalized at the very event she had been 
hopefully expecting, — z.e., Miss Duane's peaceable ap- 
pearance, unharmed and in the flesh, at the front door. 

" I have been walking," Bonny said, in answer to 
her question j and so saying, she sank with a weary 
little sigh into the nearest chair. 

"My darling girl I" Mrs. Eevere exclaimed, in the 
aggravating way in which some people preface a scold- 
ing with endearing epithets. 

" You quite frighten me," said Bonny, with a languid 
smile, that hovered like a rainbow above a waterfall of 
tears. "I have noticed, don't you know? that you 
always address the captain as ' my dear' when you are 
going to scold him for a heinous sin, and I doubt you 
are going to be a little cross to me just now. But 
please don't, for the truth is I am a trifle homesick and 
* blue' this dreary night." 

" Oh, I sha'n't be cross. Indeed, I don't know how 
to be cross to those I am fond of; but still, to go out for 
a walk, alone^ after dark, such a night as this," protested 
Mrs. Revere, with repressed, though poignant anguish, 
"and directly after pay day, tool Why, you might 
have met a dozen noisy, tipsy soldiers, let alone the 
gossip such an escapade would be sure to make if any 
one had seen you. Did anybody see you, my dear ?" 

" I met several persons," returned Bonny, quietly. 

" Oh, dear I I trust they didn't recognize you, then. 
Ton see, people about here are never really happy 
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unless they can find something disagreeable to say 
about somebody else, especially if that somebody else 
be pretty and attractive, like you. Your mother, I am 
afraid, would think I was proving but an inefficient 
chaperon for her daughter." 

"She has unlimited trust in me. Too much, per- 
haps/' said Bonny. " But is it really so with the people 
here, and would it hurt you so very much if I should 
give them some opportunity to please themselves by 
saying disagreeable things about mo ?'* 

Her tone was rather odd, and Mrs. Revere glanced 
at her wonderingly. " It is not very likely that you 
will intentionally do so, my dear," she said, concilia- 
tingly. 

" Oh, one never knows what one may be brought to 
do," the girl retorted, with a quick, impulsive reckless- 
ness she instantly regretted. But at the moment of 
utterance the hasty words had seemed to afford her 
vexed spirit a certain vague and transient relief. 

Later, on retiring for the night, Mrs. Revere con- 
fided to her stolid lord her conviction that Bonny 
Duane's manner was frequently excessively odd of late; 
and, really, she should be less surprised than mortified 
to hear at any time that the girl had done something 
quite out of the common way. She only hoped that if 
anything of the sort ever should occur, it might not be 
while Bonny was under her charge at Fort Barrancas. 
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CHAPTEE X 

A WEEK later Bonny received a letter from her 
mother with an account of a recent severe snow-Btorm, 
followed by a freezing rain, which had left the northern 
world armored by an icy coat of mail. 

" If I look out of my windows facing the park," Mrs. 
Puane wrote, ** it is easy for me to fancy that somehow 
I have been transported into Sindbad*s Yalley; or, 
rather, I can fancy that would be your thought were 
you sitting in your own little chair, looking out of the 
window with me, as you so often did at this time last 
winter, for you always have such odd ideas, you know. 
The trees and fences and the lingering traces of the 
late heavy snow are coated with glass, and in the bril- 
liant sunlight flash with all the prismatic colors of a 
world of diamonds." 

When Bonny had finished reading this description 
and the remainder of her letter, with its many bits of 
homely news, she folded the story of ice and snow and 
cold away in her pocket, and, stepping out upon the 
piazza, inhaled the perfume of the first early Southern 
roses. 

The sea lay calm, as though it were asleep, and 
dreaming of the shores reflected on its gleaming breast. 
Mocking-birds, like a concealed chorus, were singing in 
their hiding-places among the live-oaks and pines. 
The sunshine seemed a thing almost tangible, sifting its 
gold dust, as the breezes blew, among the blossomless 
honeysuckle vines, and over the white flower-cascades 
of the Spanish bayonets. 

11* 
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Ab Bonny leaned on the piazza rail, a mocking-bird 
fluttered past, and her eyes followed it until its tiny 
shape was poised on a branch of the vine overhanging 
Sidney's porch. Then, having treated its unconscious 
host to a serenade both short and sweet, it returned, 
dropping a green leaf from its bill as it flew, that drifted 
with the wind almost to Bonny's feet. 

" A leaf from his vine," she said within herself, and, 
stooping, she took it up between her thumb and finger. 
" It will do for a placemark in the book he lent me, for 
they say it is good luck to keep whatever a bird may 
bring one." 

Yet it is doubtful if Miss Duane would not have 
thrown away her bit of good luck had the bird borne 
it to her from Dr. McFarland's vine. She might even 
have done so with such a gift stolen from Sidney's 
property not many weeks before, but now she looked 
upon him and all things connected with him in a very 
different light. In her thoughts he had already become 
nameless, being brought forward there no longer as 
" Mr. Sidney," but simply mentioned mentally as " he." 
A woman's liking must be well defined, or her dislike 
intense, before a pronoun can begin to represent a 
man's identity in her mind. Through all her troubles, 
Bonny had in thought turned instinctively towards 
Sidney as a friend. If she could tell him he would 
sympathize and be sorry for her, even while he might 
find much to censure in her conduct ; and, if help wero 
possible, he would ba glad to give it her she knew. 
She could tell him nothing. She desired to tell him 
nothing. But there was a certain dreamy comfort in 
the idea th^t if she should, he would bo ready to servo 
her. And yet why she so instinctively felt all this 
concerning him in the little light she allowed herself 
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for retrospection she failed to understand. She thought 
it over constantly, but did not wish to analyze the 
feelings it suggested. 

She had seen much of Sidney during the weeks since 
the Warrington fire, — " Franciscans fire," as she called 
it in her mind, — and she had been kind to him, partially 
from natural inclination, and perhaps— just at first — 
still more because of a vague stirring of remorse for 
past misdeeds. She had a great deal to atone to him 
for, she told herself sometimes, and she was making 
ber atonement in a manner fascinatingly satisfactory to 
her own conscience, and perhaps a little dangerous to 
him. If this latter idea ever presented itself to her, 
however, she thrust it away as uncalled for and out of 
place, for it seemed to Bonny at this time that she was 
living a species of double life, a little only in the sun- 
shine she was used to, and a great deal in the coldness 
of a dark and nameless shadow that chilled her very 
soul. 

To-day, however, as she stood on Mi's. Eevere's piazza, 
with the fragrance of the new-born roses unobtrusively 
yet subtly influencing her senses, the soft southern 
breeze lifting her hair, and the wide, blue bay flashing 
its sheen into her eyes, she was conscious of buoyant 
youth and something akin to happiness. Not to be 
young and fair and happy was to be out of harmony 
with nature's plan, and it was good and possible, after 
all, to feel her oneness with it. 

"It is a little humiliating," she found herself thinking, 
"to realize how strong an influence the weather and" the 
mere chance brightness of a day have upon one*s spirits. 
If now it were raining and dull and gray, I should be 
brooding over everything that has happened, and tell- 
ing myself how cruel it is that I cannot go home and 
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escape from it all, while, as it is, I can see that there are 
some things I do not want to escape from. Oh, yes, 
there are a few compensations, and — here comes one of 
them this moment I" 

It was Sammy Minnieks, who chose to progress 
towards Miss Duane by slow degrees, while maintain- 
ing a precarious footing on the picket fence. He was 
like the " Cheshire puss," thought Bonny, for his da k 
face seemed to be in the perspective of his white and 
glittering grin. He was all eyes and grin, and of the 
grin the eyes were an essential part. 

As he approached he placed a thumb at the back of 
either ear, pushing those already conspicuous organs 
into further prominence, and waving all ten brown 
fingers in a friendly way. 

" Don^t yo' want ter go down ter de ole fort dis yere 
fine ahternoon?" he cried, with much mouthing and 
gesticulation. 

" Oh, I fear I am too lazy to-day, Sammy," Bonny 
returned, with no special relish for the proposed under- 
taking. 

By this time Sammy had arrived in safety at his des- 
tination, and stood among the roses, — a humble, dusky, 
yet not unhandsome patch upon the brightness of the 
scene. His face fell visibly at Miss Duane*s refusal, 
which he had evidently not anticipated. 

"I fought yer promised," ho said. "De lootnent, ho 
done tole me wile folks nebber bruk der promises like 
us." 

"I should be very sorry to have him discover his 
mistake through me," Bonny laughed. "But you know 
we had not set any particular day." 

" He sorter brieves dat yer gwine wif me," the wily- 
Sammy continued. "Dere was some wuk roun' de 
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house fur me dis yere ahternoon, an' de fac' is, dat's wot 
done put de idee ob goin' down ter de fort jes' now 
inter my 'ed. Teared kinder like 'twou'd be a fus'-rate 
time ter git away, but de lootnent, w'en I ast him, he 
Bes 'twas best I stayed to home. Den I up an' tole him 
yo'd be tumble dis'pinted, 'kase you was gwine round 
de ole fort wif me, and yer hahrt was cl'ar set on it. 
So he ses, * Nebber mind de wuk den', and let me off, 
an' tole me ter be keerful whar I tuk yo. An' I will, 
if yo'U go, done shuah I" 

The guileless guilefulness of this speech amused Miss 
Puane. 

" Well, Master Sammy," she said, "you have evidently 
perjured yourself finely for my benefit and your own. 
I am awfully shocked at you, and I think I ought to 
read you something of a lecture ; but still, to save you 
a scolding from Mr. Sidney, which you have well earned, 
I suppose I had better lend you my support. Do you 
understand the meaning of all that, sir?" 

"Yes; I reckon yer means ter go" answered Sammy, 
promptly, and becoming radiant, while Bonny, laugh- 
ing, went indoors to get her sketching materials and 
her broad garden-hat. 

"Can we go inside the fort?" she asked, as they 
walked together (an oddly-assorted couple) along the 
Bunny road. 

" Oh, yes, if yo ain't afeered of de ghoses. I kinder 
let de lootnent s'pose dat yo'd want de key, so he done 
fetch it from the ordnance-sergeant, an' gib it ter me. 
He tole me I mus' be keerful ob dat, too, but I reckon 
he didn't mean it quoite so eernest as he done dat yere 
■wat he said 'bout my bein' keerful ob yo. Tell yer, I 
feeled powerful peart an' big wen he gib me dem direc- 
shuns, fur it had kinder 'peared afor as dough yo was 
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de one ter be keerful of a pickaDinny chap like me, ef 
dar was enny kcer to be tuk at all." 

"The arrangement shall be mutual. That is, we will 
take care of each other, Sammy. But about the fort, 
what are the 'ghoses' you seem to think we have some 
reason to be afraid of?" 

"GhosesI Don* yo eben know what glioses is?" 
queried Sammy, in tones of scathing scorn. "Why, 
dey& folks. Folks what has died an' turned into debbils ; 
dey's allays wife, wedder doy's been niggahs or not, an' 
dey dodges 'bout in dey shirts mos' generally in awful 
dark, lonesome places, like dat yere ole fort. Ki I I 
wouldn't stir inside dar fur de Lord knows wat, but 
p'raps dey wouldn't darse ter tech yo ef yo was gwine 
in amongst dem." 

"I'll risk them, I believe," said Bonny, reflecting 
nevertheless with some dismay upon the decidedly 
sketchy toilet which the odd taste of Florida ghosts 
had caused them to adopt as a national costume. It 
would make it additionally awkward to meet one of 
their order, at all events, she fancied^ 

" 'T would a ben kinder nice ef yo'd tought ter brung 
somefin 'long ter eat, wouldn't it now ?" asked Sammy 
presently, lifting an ingenuous but anxious countenance 
to Miss Duane's. 

, "Should you have liked it?" she questioned, con- 
scious of yet ignoring the presence of certain cakes 
which a provident forethought had caused her to 
secrete in the depths of the little satchel that hung 
from her velvet belt. 

"I does feel kinder holler," Sammy returned, pro- 
foundly sighing as his last fond hope perished. " But 
p'raps I kin wuk along wif dese yere," pulling a few 
dry fragments of his "Grandmaum" Sukey's peanut 
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cakes from an abortive attempt at a trousers poekct. 
*'Does yer like dem?" in a spasm of reluctant gener- 
osity, offering the very smallest bit to Bonny. 

" No, thanks ; I am really not hungry," she replied, 
encouragingly. 

" Does wite folks allays hev ter be hungry befoh dey 
kin eat sweet stuff V^ queried Sammy. 

" No, perhaps not. But then I am not particularly 
fond of peanut candy." 

" Yo isrCtT^ sui-prisedly. "I is; t'inks a heap ob dem. 
Gran'maum, she am powerful proud on dem. She done 
ses Mass' Gin'ral Jackson like dem so well, dat time she 
his niggah, he hab her make dem ebbery day of her life ; 
an- ole missus, when she gwine 'way ter be president 
'long wif her husbin', an' dey sells gran'maum, she come 
an' larn how ter do de groun'nut cakes afore she go." 

The idea of the general and his lady (who had been 
thus bestowed in an impromptu manner by Sammy's 
vivid imagination upon the honorable bachelor) having 
80 deeply rooted a predilection for peanut cakes that 
the presidential chair should seem as a bowling wilder- 
ness without them, so appealed to the risible faculties 
of the irreverent young modern that she burst into loud 
and ringing laughter, in which Sammy, without asking 
wherefore, heartily joined. 

At length they had arrived at the old Spanish fort, 
which Bonny had never chanced to visit before, and, in 
the words of the Irishman, at the first sight there was 
nothing whatever to see. 

By and by it began to dawn upon the disappointed 
spectator that there was a faQade, from whose ancient ' 
brick-face the stucco covering was crumbling in patches 
away. Crowning the fagade was a weedy and melan- 
choly parade of no great dimensions, with a ledge four 
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or five feet in height and perhaps throe in width, sur- 
rounding the parade like a low wall. On this Bonny 
mounted, looking down twenty feet into the ditch below, 
and fancying herself a Spanish sentinel of more than a 
century ago, walking his solitary "beat" upon the ledge 
and dreaming of a lady in a far-off land. 

The bricks for the building of the fort had been 
brought by ship from Spain a hundred and forty years 
before ; and there now hung about the place a vague 
mystery of loneliness and desolation, — the whole wide 
ocean between it and the countrymen whose ancestors 
had owned and fashioned it, the days of its usefulness 
long gone, and no one left to care how soon it should 
utterly crumble to decay. 

The nineteenth century, impersonated by Isabel 
Duane, experienced a pang of pity for its pathetic lone- 
ness, almost as though the antiquated building had been 
conscious of its need for sympathy ; and there came to 
her for an instant an indistinct sense of a strange appro- 
priateness in the fact of her being there; 

Surely it was a spot in which to think and take 
counsel with one's inner self, if only — there had been 
no Sammy. But there was a Sammy, and Sammy had 
found employment for mind and body in unearthing a 
reticent family of long-buried ground-worms, which h^ 
was exhuming in a manner so maddening as to put all 
serious thought in the looker-on to flight. 

" Come, Sammy," said Miss Duane, hastily, "we must 
go down below, and I will see if I can find my way into 
some of those ghost-haunted galleries we spoke of; 
Now, do you know the way to reach them ?" 

Sammy was, it appeared, quite familiar with the way, 
and — the blue-marten's nest forgotten by both — ho 
would derive a certain ghastly joy from conducting 
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Miss Duane to the weird precincts which, in his eyes, 
were devoted to the Evil One. Crossing the bridge of 
the ditch, they arrived before the long-unused door, set 
grimly in the scarp wall, when, after divers twistings 
and turnings. Bonny succeeded in inserting the large, 
awkward key. 

"Sammy, did you ever hear the story of Bluebeard?'* 
she inquired, saying to the little mulatto, as was her 
careless habit, the first things which came into her 
head, whether he was likely to appreciate and under- 
stand them or not. " No ? Well, I will tell it to you 
later; but for the present please set your imagination to 
work in fancying me the fair and foolish Fatima, and 
yourself the prudent Anne. You beg mo not to turn 
the fatal key. I persist in my mad determination, first 
having bidden you an affectionate farewell — which we 
will leave to our imaginations also — and giving into 
your custody my jewels, — these cakes, which you are 
to dispose of as you please, in case I am long gone. 
Now I one, two, three — turn, key! It does turn. So 
good-by. Sister Anne, and try to amuse yourself with 
the 'jewels' in my absence." 

If Sammy Minnicks had been conversant with his 
Dante he would doubtless have said, — accompanying 
his remark with a solemn wave of his hand, — " Who 
enters here leaves hope behind." But, as he was sadly 
lacking in classical lore, he merely gazed with wide- 
open eyes and mouth ajar as his fair companion, after 
much physical exertion, pushed open the door and dis- 
appeared down the long, dark decline of gallery, sacred 
to mustiness and departed Spaniards. The door Bonny 
very carefully left open at its fullest extent behind 
her. 

" Sister Anne" sat down, and began a minute inspec. 
12 
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tion of the higbly-destnietible articles of jewelry which 
the departing "Fatima" had bequeathed to his care. It 
happened to be a kind of which he was particularly 
fond in his every-day character of Sammy Minnicks, 
which, reassuming for the moment, the bequest very 
speedily was made to disappear. 

Then he glanced about him. An air of gloom and 
ghostliness was wafted to his nostrils from the open 
door. He sniffed at it distastefully. 

"Said she warn't afoerd ob no ghoses," he pro- 
nounced, with marked incredulity. " Sho I" A pause. 
"Beckon she would be skeert, mighty quick, too, ef 

I " Another pause (longer than the first), during 

which, with an ominously changeful countenance, 
Sammy advanced towards the scarp wall a step or 
two. Checking himself for an instant, he stood still 
scratching his curly head, as one who argues in his 
mind a question difficult to decide. "Oh, golly I" he 
exclaimed. " Wat under de eberlastin' ceilin' would de 

lootnent say ef But lordy I 'twon't do no such gret 

hurt, nohow. I'll jes gib her one lilly skeer fur a minit 
— dat's all I Oh, my golly I wat heaps of fun for me I'» 
And, not allowing himself time for further mental 
debate, Master Sammy had leaped forward, brilliantly 
smiling, and shut the ponderous door with a resound- 
ing " slam." 

In the mean time Bonny had proceeded on her ex- 
ploring expedition. The gallery was the principal on© 
of four or five beneath the old Spanish fort, and was 
long, dark, and narrow, with a steep decline towards 
the ditch. The walls reeked with moisture, which 
trickled over their green and slimy sides like tears. 

Inadvertently, as she cautiously trod the slippery, wet 
path, Benny's hand grazed against the side of the gal- 
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Icry, and she hastily drew it back, while her nostrils 
revolted against the dank and musty air. Undaunted, 
however, she still progressed until she came upon, one 
after the other, a few dimly-illumined cells, that looked 
like small oval ovens, with iron bars stretched forbid- 
dingly across. 

A faint gray light penetrated through tiny apertures 
from the ditch above, sufficing only to render darkness 
more visible than it would have been without. One 
realized its power with keenest intensity, and Bonny 
thrilled a little, half fancying the presence of those 
prisoners immured here long ago. In these very cells 
they had chafed and suffered and worn their lives 
away, perhaps. 

How terrible it must have been at all times in the 
never-absent darkness, and then when the nights fell I 
The Egyptian plague might have seemed mere child's 
play in comparison, she thought. 

What if it were possible for the spirits of those who 
had been wrongfully imprisoned to haunt the scene of 
their former anguish until such time as they could 
make revelation to men of their persecutors* crimes ? 

As she so pondered in fascination whose foundation 
was of fear, something winged rustled in the darkness 
near her side. There was a soft bi*ushing past her face, 
and then, as she started back in dismay, there came 
the heavy reverberation of the closing door. 

With a loud, quick cry that fainted in alarm at its 
own echo, the girl turned and hurriedly retraced her 
steps. She could scarcely go fast enough up the slip- 
pery path, so eager had she suddenly become to find 
herself once more in the warm, wholesome air of' the 
upper world ; and then, when with nervous fingers she 
felt for the egress which eluded her, there was none 
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ehe could discover. The door was fast shut, and it was 
impossi ble for her to move it. 

** Sammy I" she called. But there came no response. 
Still louder, — " Sammy I I am frightened. Open the 
door!" 

For an instant she waited in silence, with a loudly- 
throbbing heart, fancying there was the sound of the 
key in the lock, and a faint jarring of the door that 
aeumed like a small weight pressing against it. But 
ahe could not be quite certain ; and though she called 
agiiirv, Sammy gave no sign nor deigned to answer. 

It never occurred to her that the boy had pulled the 
door abut through mischief, and being unable to open 
H ag;uin, as he had intended, was ashamed to let his 
presence, and consequently agency in the affair, be 
known. 

An accident had happened, she thought, or else — and 
a quick shudder crept through her with the fancy — the 
door had been fastened by design. *• 

Thore was only one creature in the place, she told 
herself, who by any possibility could bear her malice, 
and ir he had done this it must be by way of punish- 
muiU for what he had called her "threat." She barred 
tbu piith of his desire, and it might be that this was the 
method he had chosen for revenge. 

Or, was it possible that he meant to dispose of the 
obstiifjle altogether? Could it be that he would let her 
die hc^rel Oh, no; not that. It was too terrible — too 
terrible to dwell upon, even in thought, — and in such a 
pUiee* too, where everything was dark and horrifying! 

Sbo flung herself against the door with all her slender 
strength, but it opened inward, and any latch that 
might have once existed was there no more. 

^^ Guy ?" she cried, " if it is you who has done this, for 
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pity's sake open the door and let me out I I am fright- 
ened, — I am not very strong — I cannot bear it I Oh, if 
you only knew how my heart is beating, till it seems 
to choke me, Guy !" 

This time it was almost a relief to hear no answer. 
At least he was not there now or he would speak, if 
only to threaten or sneer at her. But it was dreadful 
to be thus helpless and abandoned in the dark. 

The silence sounded in her ears, and her heart ham- 
mered with loud, incessant throbs that presently seemed 
to beat out a sort of dreadful monotonous refrain, which 
she reluctantly followed in her mind. Still her sense 
of hearing was continually strained to catch the occa- 
sional winged rustling of a lately-roused bat, the slow, 
soft splash of the dripping moisture on the walls, or 
the sly patter of a scurrying rat. It was all horrible, 
and each little sound meant something indefinitely to 
be feared. 

^ The girl could scarcely realize that the afternoon 
sun was still shining genially over the warm outside 
world, to which she^ was so near, and yet so miserably 
far. 

But the very thought of what lay beyond that iron 
door was vaguely cheering, and Bonny began with a 
strong effort to reproach herself for her countless way- 
ward fears. After all, nothing could really harm her 
here. 

There were no such beings as ghosts, — at least there 
were none to haunt this world, — and by and by her 
absence would be known and talked of at the fort, even 
if Sammy had not carried the intelligence of her where- 
abouts long ago. Nobody — not even the man who in 
her present morbid mood seemed powerful to accom- 
plish almost any end he chose — could keep her here, if 

12* 
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any one should know. Ah, but if I In that one little 
word lay half of her distress. 

What if no one should know, for a time at least, and 
night should fall and still she should be here? 

"Ah, I would go mad — mad before morning!" she 
said, aloud. And then, with the fear of night rioting 
in her brain, she beat upon the door, and cried and 
called in vain. 

It would be terrible to go mad by and by from the 
darkness and the fright. What would they think, she 
wondered, if in the morning they should come and find 
her with her senses gone ? Or even she might be dead 
by that time if she had to spend the night in this place. 
She had heard of people's having died from less of fear 
and exposure when they were not strong. And she 
certainly was not strong any more. 

Then she remembered how, when she had been a 
child, and had waked in terror from some hateful 
dream, she had called, and it had seemed such a bless- 
ing and relief to hear her mother's step and feel a 
soothing hand upon her head, that she had been almost 
glad in remembering the terror because of the peace in 
the end. 

If it might only prove so now I Perhaps if she could 
go to sleep, she might wake presently to find the door 
opening and some one come to take her out. 

She closed her eyes and rested her cheek against the 
cold surface of the door. For a long time she lay so, — 
hours it seemed to her excited brain, — and she would 
not open her eyes lest she should find the passage had 
grown darker with the coming of the night. All was 
still except the far faint signs of sordid little lives that 
now and then flitted through the gallery. 

"It must be very late," Bonny thought. It had 
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been three o'clock, she had noticed, while getting her 
bat, glancing up at the clock in the parlor, and now, 
perhaps, it was dinner-time at the post. 

Mrs. Kevere would wonder why she had not come 
borne. She wished she had stopped to mention where 
she was going. Of course some one would come to her 
by and by. Oh, yes, of course. But it might be late, 
and suddenly, with a cry that told of a change in the 
current of her thought, she started from her crouching 
posture, and rose unsteadily to her feet. 

"He knows!" she exclaimed, in a loud, alert tone. 
"Ho will find me soon I Oh, how thankful I shall be!" 

Before the light of her comfort had been quenched 
by the relentlessness of the dark and silence, and while 
she was still on fire and trembling with this new ex- 
citement, her name was called just outside the door, 
which almost simultaneously opening with a sudden, 
quick push, she staggered forward and fell upon Jack 
Sidney's outstretched arm. 

For a long moment — or, if it was more, she neither 
knew nor cared — she let her head lie as it had fallen 
upon his shoulder, while her breath came in slow, sob- 
bing gasps, and only knew that she was safe, and that 
rest and peace had found her at last with him. 

Her eyes were closed, and her breath came slowly, 
but she was not at all unconscious. The mere fact of 
consciousness alone was bliss. It was like the waken- 
ing from that dream of old that she had thought of 
with longing in the gallery ; and to be perfectly still, 
with the man's heart beating strongly almost beneath 
her cheek, while the man's hand with anxious solicitude 
smoothed her hair in the way her mother had done in 
her childhood, was a happiness not to be reasoned 
about, but silently enjoyed. 
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She forgot she was a woman for that moment of 
peace after her suffering, and had she been indeed the 
child she felt in spirit, Sidney could not have made 
himself more tender or more kind. 

By and by she raised her head and looked at him. 
When she saw how alarmed and anxious was the 
expression of his face, she smiled and sighed. 

" I am so glad you came," she said, simply. " I had 
just begun to hope you would." 

" So am I glad, — thankful," he answered. " You were 
frightened, poor child. Now do you think you could 
let me take you home ?" 

" Home I" she echoed. " How good it sounds I Yes, 
I was frightened. That sounds good, too, — ^wa^ in- 
stead of * is,^ But I can^t go home' yet. First, I must 
sit down and think it all over, and rest a little while. 
You don't mind, do you ?" 

" Mind ?— no, indeed. Is it likely that I should ?" ho 
questioned, with faintest reproach. "See, I brought 
my cape along, thinking you might need it, somehow. 
Now I will fold it like a cushion on the grass." 

Bonny sat down on the resting-place he had ar- 
ranged, and weariedly leaned her elbows on her knees. 

" What time is it?" she asked. 

"Six o'clock, and after." Then, consulting his watch^ 
" It is half-past." 

" I thought so," shuddering a little, and glancing up 
at the ruddy sky. " I was there a long time, though, 
after all, not nearly so long as it seemed. And now, — 
tell me about it, will you ?" 

" Well, then, to begin at the beginning, Sammy in- 
formed me to-day that he had engaged to take you to 
the old fort, and that you wanted to look about inside. 
Therefore, I got the key, and gave it to him. After- 
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•wards I regretted doing it, as the galleries are not 
exactly the sort of place for a young lady to explore 
alone, or with no one but a little boy. However, you 
had gone, and it was too late then, as I feared you 
might think me intrusive if I forced my society upon 
you uninvited. And I thought, after all, you would be 
perfectly safe. It never occurred to me that anything 
unpleasant could actually happen, or I wouldn't have 
stopped for ceremony, I assure you. 

** When five o'clock came, and passed, it struck me 
that you were rather late, and I was a little surprised, 
that was all. Then I walked over to the colonel's office, 
to see if the mail had come in. On my way back I 
went on past my quarters, and there met Sammy, steal- 
ing along with a very downcast face. When he saw 
me he started to run, but changed his mind, and came 
sneaking towards me. In an instant I suspected some- 
thing wrong, though t could not have imagined what ; 
and it was* not long before I got the truth out of the 
miserable little scoundrel, partly by persuasion, but 
mostly by threats. I could have struck the cowardly 
scamp if he had not looked so small and so unhappy. 
And then I came down here on a run. That is all. 
And now tell me, that little brown villain of mine has 
not made you ill ?'* 

" Don't be so harsh with him," pleaded Bonny. " It 
it over now, and I shall not be ill. Perhaps it would 
not have seemed so dreadful an experience to me, if I 
had been stronger, but I find that what to other people 
might seem very small things, indeed, aff^ect me severely 
of late. I — I fainted the other day, quite for — for noth- 
ing. I never did so before in my life. And to-day I 
conjured up all sorts of horrors in the dark over there" 
(pointing with a rather tremulous finger), " which, per- 
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haps, would not have occurred to me had I been strong 
and well. But I shall not be ill, — ^never fear. The 
whole thing seems cobwebby and far oflP as a dream, 
while I sit here in the fresh air with you. Yet it was 
all real enough and bad enough then. I doubt" (a little 
timidly, while her eyes followed her fingers that plucked 
at the grass), — " I doubt I acted very foolishly — very 
strangely — when you firet came, and threw open the 
door. I don't quite know what I did, and I'm almost 
afraid to ask." 

" You need not be," speaking earnestly. "But there 
is no necessity for you to ask. You simply did nothing 
at all. I believe you came near falling in the sudden 
transition from darkness to light, and I managed fortu- 
nately to catch you, and then arranged this place for 
you here." 

Bonny gazed at him gravely for a few seconds with 
a peculiarly childish, grateful look in her large eyes. 
Then she said, quickly, impulsively, "I like you, Mr. 
Sidney." 

" I love you! Miss Duane," — slowly, and with all pos- 
sible diflference between his tone and hers. 

The girl started, and drew her breath with a little 
catch. Having glanced at him with a shyness that was 
partly unbelief, deepening into conviction, seeing the 
impassioned wistfulness of his face, she did an odd, un- 
likely thing. She began to laugh with a low, ringing, 
nervous laughter that hurt and much amazed him. 

For an instant he had been aghast at the momentous 
thing he had thus, without premeditation, said; but 
when she had laughed her sweet, excited laughter that 
feeling quickly vanished, and gave place to another less 
easy to endure. 

He had spoken only the truth in saying that he loved 
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Ler; but he had not meant to tell his secret then or 
for many days to come. Her impulsive speech had 
called forth his equally impulsive, and yet he would 
not have been sorry to abide by it, if only she had not 
laughed. 

He would not wallingly have taken advantage of her 
in her momentary weakness and excitement if he had 
not lost his head, but, at the worst, he felt that he had 
deserved something better from her than a laugh ; and 
biting his lips at the incongruous and unexpected sound, 
he remained silent. 

The laugh died as suddenly as it had been given birth. 
" Oh, I have oflfended you I" Bonny said, not so much 
repentantly as questioningly. " I did not mean to do 
that. I cannot bear to have you think I did. I laughed 
because I could not help it. I was excited and not quite 
myself yet, and it seemed so strange to hear you answer 
those words of mine in such a way. But most of all, I 
laughed because I was happy on account of what you 
said. Don't people laugh when they are happy and a 
little nervous? I did not know before, but now I almost 
believe, this is what I have been unconsciously longing 
for all the time. Do not think it is very bold in me to 
tell you so 1" 

As she spoke she rose to her feet, not looking at her 
lover, but out across the sea with an undescribable 
sweetness shining from her eyes, the like of which 
Sidney had never seen before, on her face or any other. 

In a second he was at her side, thrilling with an un- 
believable happiness, and had taken both her hands, but 
she drew them away hastily. 

"No, not that," she said. "I only wanted you to 
know why I laughed. I could not let you misunder- 
stand and be offended,'' 
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She looked up at him as he bent towards her, — ^tall 
and handsome and impassioned. 

They were alone, and all about them was the glow- 
ing aftermath of the sunset. A puerile thought flashed 
over the surface of the girPs mind, — that they were 
like two figures in a picture* Now the painting was 
perfection, and yet she would take her brush, dripping 
with some crass color, and blot its beauty out, as often 
she had done in impatience with a sketch of her own 
creation. 

" I thought," he began, — " I hoped, — I understood — " 

But she cut him short. " No. Don't think. Don't 
try to understand. Not now, by and by, — a long way 
off, perhaps, — I will explain to you why this should bo 
no time for me to think of love or a lover. I can't help 
thinking of you, and I need you ; but let me have you 
as a friend and not a lover,— ah, please I'* putting up 
her hands to stop him when he would have said some 
impetuous word. " There are reasons why friendship 
seems sweeter and more necessary and restful than 
another sort of love just now. But please don't ask 
me why, for I cannot tell you." She had spoken hur- 
riedly, excitedly, and had held him at a distance from 
her. 

He saw it would be wiser, as well as kinder, to accept 
her decree. "Well," he said, with something of an 
effort resigning the paradise that for a moment he had 
fancied his, "it shall be as you wish. I will say — 
nothing. But you can't forbid me to think. And 
sometime, I believe, you will let me speak. Till then 
— that day I shall be hoping for and trying to deserve 
— we are friends,** And he smiled down at her with a 
smile which gave a new courage and comfort to the 
overwrought girl. 
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" Come, then, my dear/nenrf," she answered ; " I am 
ready to go home now." 

Thus the picture in the sunset colors was blotted out, 
and ceased to exist; but each carried away a vivid 
memory of what it had been. 

" One thing I must ask," he said, presently, as they 
walked towards the post. " When did you cease to 
dislike me ? for that you disliked me at first I am 
sure." 

" I never disliked you I" she exclaimed, indignantly. 
" How — how conceited of you to fancy so ! I was merely 
vexed with myself, and thought it was with you, in- 
stead." 

" I am glad," he rejoined, laughing, " that you classed 
us so nearly together in your mind." 

" It was much to your detriment though, I assure 
you." 

" ^o matter. I like it all the same. I wish I had 
understood the nature of your feeling at the time. It 
would have saved me some very bad quarter-hours, 
indeed." 

" I will try to give you some good ones by and by, in 
obedience to the law of compensation, though you must 
not expect too much of me," said Bonny, with a bril- 
liant smile. Then she slipped her hand within his arm, 
for the road was hilly and rough, and they walked on 
in increased contentment through the twilight. 

So it was that Mrs. Voorhees and Dr. McFarland met 
them, and having so met them, glanced at each other 
with something as closely approaching that contortion 
of countenance yclept a sneer as two thoroughly well- 
bred people might indulge in, 

, At home, when Bonny's- story had been told, she 
was welcomed with divers pettings and commiserations. 
o ^ 13 
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She had come back with Sidney, and, in the eyes of 
Mrs. Eevere, all was therefore as it should be. 

" I had to let the captain have his dinner, you know," 
she apologized ; " for men so hate to wait. We did put 
off a little while, but finally had to have it. I was too 
anxious about you to eat, however, so you and I, 
Bonny, and you. Jack, will share what 1 have had 
saved. And we will have, besides, some deliciously 
soothing toast and tea." 

" Toast and tea," with a few accompanying warmed- 
over viands, were not, perhaps, to be chosen in prefer- 
ence to the dinner of " baked meats" awaiting him at 
home ; but, eaten in the present instance, and in the 
present company, Jack Sidney would readily have 
sworn that they were nectar and ambrosia, or any- 
thing else unattainable and therefore to be desired. 

So it came about that Bonny made his second and 
even third cup of Pekoe for him, and Mrs. Eevere but- 
tered tiny square after square of toast (" because he 
didn't do it smoothly round the edges"), and, alto- 
gether, the eventful evening closed in a halo of happi- 
ness and an aroma of the very choicest tea. 



CHAPTEK XL 



Next day Bonny and Mrs. Eevere were besieged 
with callers, and somehow the story of the adventure 
in the fort had leaked out and had become known in a 
version more or less exaggerated. Among other callers 
from the navy-yard came Miss CoUingwood and Miss 
Levara, who was still her guest. Having asked a doaen 
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questions regarding Miss Daane's shocking experience, 
arfd having been answered satisfactorily, though rather 
shortly, they proceeded to the business upon which, it 
appeared, they had principally come. The "Wyan- 
dotte" was leaving soon, and before the catastrophe of 
her departure should occur, they wished to get up a 
little entertainment. Tableaux vivants and perhaps a 
little farce, or simple comedy, with a dance to wind up 
the evening, were what they had thought of, and they 
were desirous that Miss Duane should assist. 

" We will teach you what to do, if you don't know 
bow ; and really it is very easy," said Miss Collingwood. 

And Bonny smiled her thanks, ignoring the fact that 
she had been for years a bright particular star of a 
famous amateur dramatic club at home. 

"We are going to make a special feature of the 
tableaux," Miss Levara announced; " because there is 
nothing to do in them but keep still and look pretty, 
and there is absolutely no trouble about that, you 
know." 

" Not to some fortunate people, certainly," assented 
Bonny, good-naturedly ; " though to all it may be rather 
an effort at times to keep still. But tell us what sub- 
jects have you thought of for your tableaux ?" 

" Well, * Priscilla and John Alden' for one. WeVe 
got the carpenter making our spinning-wheel now, and 
he's promising to give it a truly ancient effect, if one 
can overlook a few errors in construction. Lola is to 
be * Priscilla.* She is so sweet in a Puritan ^cAw, you 
know. I should ask Mr. Sidney to take the part of 
'John,' only I'm afraid he couldn't be induced to shave 
his moustache even for Lola's sake" (and Miss Colling, 
wood bestowed an arch glance upon her friend), " al- 
though he would do a good deal for her. Then we had 
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thought of representing * Miranda' and 'Ariel,' which 
would be so original, and that. Don't you think we 
might manage to make it lovely ? and wouldn't you do 
* Ariel,' Miss Duane?" 

"Well, really, what costume might * Ariel' be sup- 
posed to wear ?" 

"Oh, as to that, you would suit yourself. Almost 
anything, I should think." i 

" Almost nothing, I fancy, would be decidedly more 
correct, if one wanted to be realistic," put in Mrs. Re- 
vere. " Picture to yourselves, for instance, An * Ariel' 
in a * pin-back' dress, with slippers and Louis Quatorze 
heels, though I have seen figures in tableaux no less 
incongruous. But perhaps. Bonny, your genius might 
suggest some airy fancy, in the way of draperies, which 
would be proper and, at the same time, not too inappro- 
priate, if these young ladies have set their hearts upon 
this particular tableau." 

" And then with wings, you know," put in Miss Le- 
vara, enthusiastically. " Of course there's everything 
in wings. Come, do please try it, Miss Duane." 

" Who is to be * Miranda,' if you succeed in getting 
it up ?*' Bonny inquired. 

" We have decided on nobody ad yet. Perhaps you 
could suggest one." 

" Well, I believe I will promise to attempt the * airy 
sprite,' provided I can think of a costume and you 
will overlook my undeniable one hundred and fifteen 
pounds," said Bonny, in a toneless suggestive ofennuL 
" And I will help you all you may wish in other ways, 
if you will allow me to choose the * Miranda' and then 
promise to abide by my choice." 

"Oh, certainly! that will be perfect," the ladies re- 
plied, in concert. 
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" Then I shall, without any hesitation, select Fran- 
cisca Suarez, the heroine of the Warrington fire. 
Think what an exquisite little * Miranda' she would 
make!" 

There was an ominous pause when Miss Duane had 
thus announced her selection and preference, and every- 
body sat looking decidedly blank. Then Miss Col- 
ling wood mustered resolution to speak, opening and 
shutting her card-case with little vindictive snaps as 
she did so. " But that girl is not a lady. We don't 
associate with her," she sulkily said. 

" I do. not give her my choice in the light of a com- 
panion in this instance," Bonny replied ; " but on ac- 
count of the picture she would make. I pretend to be 
a bit of an * aesthete,* you know, although I haven't 
come to the pass of being * greenery-yellery,* and put- 
ting one of my feet in the grave. Franciscans mere 
presence at rehearsals could scarcely contaminate us. 
Still, if you object to her, of course I have no desire to 
force her upon you. I merely said that I would under- 
take a part, if that one were given to her. It would 
be as easy for you, however, to find another * Ariel* as 
it would a * Miranda.' " 

" Oh, no! no!" Miss Collingwood expostulated, has- 
tily, for she saw that the wayward beauty upon whom 
BO much of their success must depend would not brook 
being thwarted in her whim. '* If you are willing to 
act with a — a person of her class, of course we do not 
object. Wo will have the girl, by all means, if you 
like. I suppose there's no danger of her refusing? 
Only you must speak to her, please, as really I have 
scarcely more than seen her." 

" I will do so, certainly, with pleasure," Bonny re- 
turned. And thus, with no further discussion, the 

13* 
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affair was settled. Other plans for the coming enter- 
tainment wore talked over ; the loss of the " Wyan- 
dotte's" oflScers was mourned, and finally the visitors 
departed, leaving Bonny subject to receive a dainty 
little lecture on class prejudices from Mrs. Kevere. 

" Class prejudices are odd stumbling-blocks for one's 
convictions, at all events,*' Bonny said, when she had 
listened quietly to all her hostess had to say on the 
subject of the " pilot's daughter." " Why should certain 
of us set ourselves up above certain others, when one 
calmly reflects upon the subject ? What are we, any- 
way, but animated packages, — the very most superior 
of us, — fleshly wrappings that inclose just so much ma- 
chinery, that is in ail alike ?. There are other packages, 
too, that go about on four feet. They don't liave class 
prejudices, — not they ! Though to be sure that portion 
of machinery that fills the knobs we call our heads is 
of a little finer and more subtile material than theirs, 
but it is not that distinction at all which makes the dif- 
ference with us. Now, for instance, Francisca Suarez 
is a far neater, more tastefully decorated package than 
Miss Levara or Miss Collingwood, and her machinery 
doubtless works as well and is worth as much as theirs. 
Now why should they look down upon her, I would 
like to ask you ?" 

"For pity's sake, don't ask me," Mrs. Revere pleaded, 
feebly. "1 am crushed. I never thought of myself 
as a package before, and the idea is a little startling. 
Just suppose one should somehow come undone? The 
quotation, *Thou hast undone me,' will have a new and 
terrible significance for me now." 

Bonny laughed. " Don't be stupid," she said ; " and 
let me indulge my flights of philosophic fancy without 
making game of mo, please. It's all I can seem to do 
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towards reforming the world, and I've thought a good 
deal on this subject lately." 

"If I am stupid," retorted Mrs. Kevcre, "it's all the 
fiatult of my poor knob, you know, and I suppose wo 
packages can't alter our machinery." 

" We can keep it oiled," said Bonny. 

"But seriously, my dear," Mrs. Eevere went on, "do 
you not see that you are growing very peculiar? I 
have noticed it often lately, in many ways, and I fear 
your mother may put down the change to my influence, 
— or the climate. You Buanes were always born aris- 
tocrats, and always will be, in heart, as in everything 
else. Look what a place your family tree and coat-of- 
arms have — elegantly framed — in your library at home. 
By the way, there was always one thing which excited 
my curiosity about that tree. There is a name marked 
out, as if with a blot. Had you ever a black sheep in 
your family among late generations ? But perhaps I 
ought not to have asked ?" 

" Every family has its black sheep, I suppose," Bonny 
answered, flushing a little. " It makes the contrast the 
more marked. But you say we are all aristocrats," — 
quickly, — "and it may be true. I may be like the rest, 
in spite of my convictions, for I've found that one may 
be a certain thing in principle and another at heart. I 
have been airing my principles just now, and trying to 
make you, as well as myself, think that my heart is in 
them." 

" Well, please don't do it again, dear; people are afraid 
of young ladies with ideas; and besides, it is so discon- 
certing. But now to change the subject. Bid Miss 
Collingwood mention Dr. McFarland as a member of 
the new dramatic organization ? I have forgotten 
whether she did or no." 
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"I believe she did, just as she was leaving, but I was 
talking with Miss Levara at that moment, and couldn't 
distinctly hear. Why ?" 

" I only thought that be might not be particularly 
pleased with the idea of your * Miranda.' You know 
what he said about dressing her burns the night of the 
fire. That * pilots* daughters didn't exactly come under 
bis jurisdiction/ I thought it so unkind, not to say 
ungentlemanly, of him." 

"Yes, I remember very well," responded Bonny, 
angrily. " It was the beginning of my dislike for him. 
I do not care whether he likes the idea of the 'Miranda' 
or not. For her own sake, since there has been so 
much said, I almost wish I hadn't suggested her, but 
otherwise I am glad." 

" Oh, that will be all right. But you do dislike Dr. 
McFarland then, do you, Bonny ?" 

"1 certainly do not like him," evasively. 

"That is rather ungrateful, isn't it? He has cer- 
tainly been very devoted to you. But have you any 
other reason for your dislike besides his words that 
night, which, after all, were only spoken on a thought- 
less impulse ?" 

'"The reason why I oannot tell, 
But this alone I know full well ; 
I do not like you, Doctor Fell/ " 

quoted Bonny, lightly. "If there were nothing else 
against him, I should never fancy a man with such a 
big, full beard as that he takes so much pride in. There 
is too great a strain upon one's imagination in wonder- 
ing what his mouth and chin can be like ; and there is 
everything in a mouth and chin, as Miss Levara so 
justly remarked about wings. Not that there could 
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be much in his, — except in the former, when he has a 
dinner to please him,— for the rest of his face hasn't 
left it enough room." 

"Well," said Mrs. Kevere, "you are positively quite 
vindictive. My prophetic soul has been telling me lately 
that you were not fond of him ; and do you know I 
shouldn't be surprised if he too had divined something 
of your sentiments? At all events, he has quite mark- 
edly avoided us for a time." 

"Let us give him credit for making a correct diag- 
nosis of my feelings," Bonny said, and then was glad 
that a knock on the door offered a prospect of a change 
in the conversation. 

It was Sidney who knocked. He had come for a 
call, and to bring in one or two new novels for the 
ladies, the merits of which they discussed ; and then, 
after half an hour's talk upon the proposed tableaux 
vivants and various other matters, it was decided that 
Miss Duane and Sidney should walk to Warrington 
together, and acquaint Francisca with the plan. 

" She will be pleased with a visit from you. Jack, for 
she quite looks upon you as a being of heroic mould," 
said Mrs. Eevere. " She was so grateful, and spoke of 
you so prettily, you really ought to go." 

It is needless to say that Sidney needed no persua- 
sion, and, though Bonny did not extend a verbal invi- 
tation, he decided to take her silence for consent. 

Miss Buane's desire for the Spanish girl's presence in 
her tableau sprang not from caprice, nor yet from ardent 
friendship. There was something that she had made up 
her mind she must say to Francisca later, something 
which would be a painful task to put in words. She 
felt that it was necessary to know her better before 
she could say it at all. She needed to gain a certain 
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degree of influence, which she did not now possess, for 
instinct told her that in spite of Francisca's humble, 
yielding manner, she would hardly be persuaded against 
her love and will. Since it had fallen to Bonny to un- 
dertake the task, it should be with some foundation of 
a separate love, reared by herself, for herself to stand 
upon. This proposed tableau, with its attendant rehear- 
sals, had been a pretext which she was thankful to make 
UBo of; and she congratulated herself that it had oc- 
curred to her in time. It had all come to her as with 
uu inspiration. The girPs vanity would be flattered in 
this way, perhaps, more effectually than by making her 
a model, and Miss Duane had not decided yet whether 
or no that was the entering wedge to her regard. 
Later, in an hour of need, she marvelled that ever she 
hml proved so poor a student of humanity. 

They found Francisca surprised and shyly pleased 
to do the honors of her " half-house" for her unexpected 
guGfstfl. Her hospitality was as genuine and as gra- 
ciously expressed, perhaps, as though she had been "to 
the manner born," while she brought forward the 
*' best'' chairs, and oifered seed-cakes, with sour Span- 
ish wine, and preserved figs as refreshment to her 
vifiilQi's after their walk through the sand, that was 
" not nice to the feet." 

** M.y father is on the water, away, or he would feel the 
gi*eat honor to see you," she blushingly assured them. 

Then Miss Duane (after delighting Francisca by 
praising the seed-cakes and asking her cousin's receipt 
for preserving figs) made known her errand, and was 
obliged to combat more than one modest refusal before 
she gained her point. Finally, her stronger will and 
hidden purpose won the victory. 

^' You shall be continually with me," she said. " We 
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have arranged that there is to be a first rehearsal at 
Mrs. Eevere*8 house this evening, since there is need 
of haste in getting up the tableaux. You must be sure 
to come, and when your part is over, the cook, Kancy, 
will see you home, as she goes to her house at Warring- 
ton every night." 

And, very reluctantly, poor little embarrassed Fran- 
cisca gave her word. 

The afternoon mail had been distributed throughout 
the garrison when Sidney and Miss Duane reached 
Barrancas. Sidney did not linger, having bidden his 
companion " au revoif* at the piazza steps, but went 
directly on to his own quarters, leaving Bonny to go in 
and vainly ask for letters that had not arrived. 

Mrs. Kevere had been more fortunate, though she 
neglected to mention her luck to Miss Duane. But 
before dinner, when at last Bonny had gone away to 
dress, she stole behind the captain (who sat by the 
window catching the waning light upon his Army and 
Navy) and held a sheet of paper just before his eyes. 
"I want you to read that, and tell me what you think 
of it," she said, with suppressed excitement. " I thought 
at first I would not show it to you, but now I have 
begun to think' I ought." 

The captain laid aside his paper impatiently, and 
glanced over the few lines contained within the note. 

" Oh, pshaw I" he exclaimed, with more feeling than 
refinement, as he threw the pink sheet down, having 
first contemptuously crushed it in his hand. 

His wife stooped and secured it before replying. " Is 
that what you think of it ?" she asked. 

" I think women arc fools," he responded, still more 
surlily. 
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" Thanks for the compliment. Then you believe that 
a woman wrote this?" 

*' Of course. I suppose next you'll want to find out 
T\^ho." 

*' It is postmarked Pensacola, but that is most likely 
a blm<I. Keally, I never dreamed anonymous letters 
wera sent outside of dime novels, did you ?" 

"^over troubled myself about it, and sha'n't begin 
now that I have found out they are." 

" Of course, of course,^* Mrs. Eevere went on, insist- 
ently, " there cannot be a word of truth in it. I don't 
need you to convince me of that. I flatter myself I 
know the Duane blood too well. But still, I have left 
hi?r iilane a great deal too much perhaps, and she may 
possibly have done something imprudent, of which we 
doij't know. Her ideas about * caste,' and so on, are 
riimarkably peculiar. Indeed, it was not very long ago 
tliat she asked me what would happen if any relative 
or connection of an officer should marry one of the 
sold ie 1*8. Fancy ! marry I that was what she said. Oh, 
diiurl I wish I hadn't thought of that just now ; it is so 
uneonifortable to remember in this connection. Her 
bein^ Bonny Duane is in itself, I should think, enough 
to kill such a rumor. Still, I trust nothing of the kind 
mmy got about, upon the post." 

"There had better not be anything to get about," 
pronounced the captain, with an unexpected growl, 
(Striking his fist upon a table near at hand, "Duane or 
no Duane. But as for this anonymous trash, there is 
nothing in it at all. You are the girl's chaperon, and 
it*8 jijur business to see that she gets into no scrapes. 
That is all I've got to say about it. Ana now let me 
read my paper in peace." 

There had also been a pink note, postmarked "Pen- 
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sacola," for Jack Sidney. He had no correspondent 
there, and he spent a few seconds in wondering idly, as 
people will, who the unknown writer would prove to 
be. Then he broke the seal and read, with growing 
anger, these few lines : 

" Friends of Miss Duane will do well to warn her 
against the folly of associating intimately with a certain 

Private Dane, Battery L, Artillery, stationed now 

at Barrancas. As a lady of presumably no former ac- 
quaintance with the army, it would be charitable to 
suppose that she does not accurately understand the 
disgrace consequent upon evening meetings in groves 
and other secluded places with a private soldier. 

"One who wishes well for Mr. Sidney's happiness 
and the reputation of Miss Duane." 

Scarcely waiting to peruse the last words, Sidney 
crushed the paper in his hand and tossed it from him 
as though it had contained the sting of a scorpion. 
Then, with a second thought, he took it up once more 
and tore it into bits so fine that the floor seemed strewn 
with the leaves of fallen blossoms, where they lay. 

"I should like to do so with the sender!" he ex- 
claimed, viciously, as the vision of proud, pure, beauti- 
ful Bonny arose within his mind. 



14 
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CHAPTER XIL 

After all, Francisca did not appear at tho rehearsal, 
and without " Miranda," " Ariel" positively refused to 
exist. 

" I should be a mockery," she said, with so lovely a 
smile that a certain young officer of the " Wyandotte" 
was heard to risk his reputation by remarking that " a 
mockery by no other name could be as sweet," or some- 
thing equally as absurd to that effect. But, unmoved 
by compliments or persuasion, Miss Duane persisted in 
finding her mission for the evening in listening to and 
looking at other people, assisting the aspirants for 
honor by advice and manual labor into graceful atti- 
tudes, and adjusting impossible elbows into the " line 
of beauty." Nevertheless, scarcely the due attention 
was bestowed on the legitimate business of the hour. 
Something had occurred on the post that day which 
afforded the officers an absorbing topic of thought, 
and although, on account of the ladies' presence, very 
little was said upon the subject, still it was impossible 
to feign a great degree of interest in less important 
affairs. 

A mysterious visit had been paid Colonel Claibourno 
by the deputy collector of internal revenue, who had 
arrived during the afternoon from Pensacola, it seemed, 
and had been closeted with the commanding officer for 
an hour. This fact, coupled with the additional one 
that there had been serious trouble caused by certain 
illicit distilleries (which had so far served government 
very much in the way an ignis fatuus does a swamp 
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explorer), rendered it easy for the officers to draw their 
own conclusions. 

When two is added to two, it is generally conceded 
that four will be the result. Likewise, when illicit dis- 
tillery disturbances and collectors of internal revenue 
visits are placed in juxtaposition, the consequences are 
almost as readily deduced. Although there was little 
conversation on the subject, there prevailed a general 
air of abstraction and subdued inward excitement 
among the men, which was decidedly to the detriment 
of the evening's entertainment. 

As for Bonny, her thoughts constantly wandered to 
Francisca, who had become even more conspicuous by 
her absence than she would have been if present. Miss 
Collingwood and Miss Levara both were eager in their 
inquiries, and could scarcely conceal their enjoyment 
of Miss Duane*s ill success. 

" Perhaps she saw at the last moment how thor- 
oughly out of place she would be in our society," sug- 
gested Miss Levara, whose grandfather had thought 
himself well off when he got a place as overseer on a 
small plantation, "or maybe her people wouldn't let 
her come." 

" I hardly think it could have been that," rejoined 
Bonny, a little absently. She had paled suddenly, 
during Miss Levara's surmises, and sat pressing her 
hands together nervously. It had dawned upon her 
while the young lady spoke that in great probability 
Prancisca's breach of faith was due to a far more 
serious cause. If the only person who had any reason 
to dread Bonny's influence upon the girl should have 
seen her in time to learn of the " Miranda" and " Ariel" 
scheme, no doubt his ever alert suspicions had prompted 
him to induce her to change her mind. 
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Perhaps he might even be able to persuade the girl 
to avoid Miss Duane as an enemy, and thus through 
the agency of the very plan by which she had hoped to 
bring it about, her object would be finally defeated. 

She thrilled with nervous apprehension as this idea 
took hold upon her. TherQ.was too much depending 
on her diplomacy and efforts, she told herself. She was 
too young and inexperienced to bear a load like that 
which had fallen on her shoulders. It was not fair or 
right. By and by her strength would surely fail her, 
and she would find that she could support the burden 
no longer. What would happen then ? 

What if she should tell the whole truth to Sidney, 
and ask his advice and help ? if, indeed, there could be 
help in such a case as this. For an instant she wa,s 
fairly tempted ; but then she repeated to herself the 
motto adopted by her family, "Sufficient unto our- 
selves," which reminded her of all there was at stake. 

It was not Isabel Duane alone for whom she had to 
think. What constituted the ill-fortune or disgrace of 
one of the Duanes constituted equally that of all, she 
had heard her father say so many times, though she had 
never thought to exemplify it as she was doing now. 
And besides, remembering what Mrs. Kevere had said 
on that terrible, never-to-be-forgotten day of the " Wy- 
andotte" reception, she felt that it would be impossible 
for her to confide in Sidney, for whose good opinion 
she cared so very much. She would do anything, suffer 
anything, rather than know herself disgraced and de- 
meaned in his eyes. What was it that Mrs. Revere had 
said? "A girl connected with a common soldier, no 
matter in what way, would no longer have a right to 
exist, socially speaking. And an officer who cared for 
her, or who was unfortunate enough to be related to her. 
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would be forever tabooed by all his associates, and 
would be obliged to resign his commission and go 
abroad." That, or something very liiie it, was what 
Mrs. Kevere so carelessly had said, and she, whose 
whole heart was in an army life, assuredly must know. 
It was cruel, — it hardly seemed possible, — but yet it was 
true, Mra. Kevere would not have been so horrified, or 
80 earnest in her denunciation, otherwise. 

With such thoughts as these throbbing in her brain, 
it is not to be wondered at if Bonny appeared to share 
the general disaffection, and found it difficult, wellnigh 
impossible, to be her ordinary vivacious self in the 
presence of Mrs. Revere's guests. 

The hostess, also, was a little abstracted, with a sus- 
picion of nervousness in her manner. She was scarcely 
the bland and beaming Mrs. Revere whose name was a 
synonyme for all that was amiable in her "society's 
small pool." 

She said "Yes?" and smiled, as Miss CoUingwood 
told how her grandmother (who shared the navy-yard 
home) had been seized with rheumatic cramps, and 
immediately after exclaimed, sympathetically, "Poor, 
dear old lady I" when her companion announced that 
Miss Levara would for some time longer be her guest. 
And often she glanced at Bonny with a curiously fasci- 
nated gaze. There must really be something unfortu- 
nately odd about a young woman, however innocent, 
concerning whose reputation anonymous letters were 
composed, and to Mrs. Revere's mind it was always a 
misfortune to be " odd." Even being a Duane was not 
sufficient compensation. There were other people in 
the world, after all, besides the Duanes, and she (Mrs. 
Severe) was obliged to consult and think of their 
opinions. 

I 14* 
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She felt also a little inclined to be angry with Bonny 
because of the peculiar ideas to whose free expression 
she attributed this nameless stab in the dark. Girls 
had no right to entertain and boast of ideas that every- 
body "who was anybody'^ disapproved. Mrs. Revere 
would have given a good deal for the privilege of tell- 
ing the stranger within her gates exactly what she 
thought of her foolishness. But yet, as she looked at 
her, thus reflecting, she felt her hard mood perceptibly 
melting, — so fair and frail and pure did the girl appear, 
with the effect of her luminous eyes heightened by the 
round spot of rose-color burning on each of her other- 
wise pale cheeks. 

Suddenly Mrs. Revere turned to Dr. McFarland, who 
sat near her, — " Don't you think Miss Duane looks 
very delicate, almost ill, to-night?" she asked, in a low 
voice. " I fear, after all, our climate is not agreeing 
with her as we hoped it would, — for, you know, she 
came here partially for the benefit of her health. What 
do you honestly think of her appearance?" 

There was, perhaps, as much malice as solicitude in 
her questioning. .She remembered what Bonny had 
said about disliking him, that day, also his marked 
avoidance of her house, which he had not entered since 
the evening of the reception on the " Wyandotte." If 
there was " method in his madness," as well as Bonny's, 
she would be glad to find it out. Most women are 
very ready to suspect the existence of a hidden love- 
afl^air, and Mrs. Revere was no exception to the rule. 

McFarland glanced up furtively, with an uncomfort- 
able fear that Miss Duane might have betrayed him, 
or, even worse, " made sport" of him for the benefit of 
Mrs. Revere. But her face gave him no information. 
*• I think Miss Duane looks as though she were laboring 
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under a strong and long-continued strain of mental ex- 
citement," he returned, slowly. " I should not be sur- 
prised to hear at any time that she had been taken ill." 

" I am quite sure you are mistaken about the mental 
excitement, doctor. She is one of the merriest, hap- 
piest girls you ever saw. So witty and full of life I" 
said Mrs. Revere, carefully meeting the other's eyes. 

" You profess to read her character, I to read her 
symptoms," ho remarked, with a rather disagreeable 
smile. 

Jack Sidney, who had also been dragged bodily into 
the " tableau club," crossed the room, and stood beside 
Miss Duane. He too had noticed that she was not 
looking well. 

" Are you sure you have recovered from the effects 
of the fright and fatigue at the old fort?" he inquired, 
in a voice that reached her ears alone. 

"Oh, yes; thoroughly recovered. But I am very 
disappointed about our Francisca," — he noted and re- 
joiced in the pronoun of mutual possession, although it 
had been unconsciously let fall, — " I thought, after all 
our efforts at persuasion, she would surely have sum- 
moned courage to keep her word." 

" Perhaps we can secure her yet, by some brilliant 
cowp d^etat^' he said, eager, as a genuine lover ever is, in 
promoting even the most trifling pleasures of the " one 
woman in the world." 

" Tliat is just what I have been hoping for. Will 
you do me a great favor to-morrow morning?" 

" Will I ? Don't you know that in giving me some- 
thing to do for you, you are bestowing the best sort of 
favor on me ?" 

" Am I ? You may thank me, then. I thought, you 
Bee, if I should write a little note to Francisca, and you 
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would take it to her for me to-morrow morning (for 
then she would be quite sure to receive it, and seeing 
you would show her we really cared), perhaps I might 
offer some more potent inducements than occurred" to 
mo to-day. At all events, I should like to try, although 
it did not seem exactly the thing to ask you to do my 
errand." 

"I don't see why not. I like to feel you trust me, 
even in little things, and I will do your errand gladly. 
If you can have your note ready early, before oflSicers' 
call, I can take it then ; for there will be target prac- 
tice to-morrow morning, and I have to be on the beach 
about ten." 

" I will write it to-night, when every one has gone," 
said Bonny, bestowing upon him a little grateful smile. 

"Yery well, — thanks. I'll stop for it myself. I 
shall never trust that rogue, Sammy, to do anything 
important again. His fingers are chronically soiled, 
and his disposition is too mischievous for positions of 
trust; so he shall be relegated henceforth to a very 
minor place in my domestic and diplomatic affairs. 
But, by the wa}', have you ever seen the target 
practice ?" 

"No, I never have; though I can't say I haven't 
heard it to my sorrow — sometimes." 

" It is not so monotonous to hear when you can see 
it too, I assure you. Even horse-racing is rather stupid 
if one doesn't know anything about the horses, and 
this also must be understood to be enjoyed. Now, if 
you would care for it at all, I could find you and Mrs. 
Eevere a shady place to sit and look on to-morrow, and 
you needn't stay through the whole time unless you 
choose." 

Bonny could scarcely have been hard-hearted enough 
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to refuse, even had she desired it, so boyishly eager 
and pleading did Sidney look. Therefore she prom- 
ised, — and not reluctant!}^, — subject, of course, to Mrs* 
Eevere's consent. 

When the farce of a rehearsal was over, and Bonny 
had gone to her room* the first thing she did was to 
sit down and write the note to Francisca Suarez. 

She would use all her art, and work upon her grati- 
tude, since she had exhausted every other argument 
she thought. The note should outwardly be nothing 
more than that. But she would word it so that at 
least the girl could not refuse to see her and explain. 
If Francisca were not to be persuaded into keeping 
her promise to be " Miranda," then she. Bonny, would 
try to think of some plan for abandoning all part in 
the entertainment, without making herself too un* 
gracious. 

The note, which she finally completed to her partial 
satisfaction, was indeed skilfully put together for such 
a novice in diplomacy, and she built great hopes upon 
the effect it was to create, waiting very anxiously next 
morning until Sidney's errand should be done. 

He was not very long in its accomplishment. " Fran- 
cisca was at home, and asked me to tell you that she 
would come up to see you this afternoon," he said, 
upon returning. 

" Didn't she explain why she broke her promise last 
night?" Bonny questioned. 

"No. She said something about explaining to you 
when she saw you. But I think this time you may 
depend upon her. And now, how about the target 
practice ?" 

" Oh, I forgot I We are going, of course, and shall 
be ready when officers' call is over." 
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Bonny and Mrs. Kevero were waiting on the piazza, 
with a spirit of n\ilitaiy promptness — which means 
being ready a half-hour or so before you can possibly 
bo wanted — when Sidney returned from the adjutant's 
office. 

"I'm so sorry to have given you trouble for nothing," 
he said. " After all, l*m excused from target practice 
this morning." 

" It seems to me that you are looking rather pleased 
about it than otherwise," Mrs. Kevere exclaimed. And, 
indeed, there was an ill-concealed air of pleasurable 
excitement lurking about his face. 

"Am I ? Then my looks belie me. I confess I should 
be glad enough to get out of it almost any day except 
this, when I had been promised an incentive to show 
my prowess and my men's. But I expect to get'official 
orders presently for another sort of work." 

"*Fe, fo, fumi" quoted Mrs. Kevere, mischievously, 
" I smell the blood of a mystery-um ! and, dead or alive, 
I will have some! It's illicit distillery, I know, for I 
overheard something Mr. Partridge said to Mr. Sevier, 
of the * Wyandotte.' My husband never tells me any- 
thing, — a very aggravating little principle of his. But, 
come, have not you and the adjutant had your heads 
together?" 

. Sidney ran his hand through what hair fashion had 
left him dubiously. "Does my head look as though it 
had recently come in contact with any particularly hard 
substance ?" he inquired. 

" Yes, whiskey-kettles, for instance (if that is what 
you call them), or some of Mr. Yoorhees's blunt elo- 
quence. That has rather a crushing effect on the brain, 
I am told." 

" * Truth crushed to earth will rise again,' but brains, 
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as a rule, will not," laughed Bonny ; " therefore I trust 
Mr. Sidney's haven't met with any such terrible fate." 

" How about his heart ?" queried Mrs. Kevere. " That 
is generally considered morQ easily damaged with a 
young man." 

" Crushed hearts, like crush hats, have a * beautiful 
spring,' warranted to last without breaking for an 
indefinite number of years, provided they are not trifled 
with too much. Now, I don't know how long or how 
much Mr. Sidney has been putting his to use." 

" Yes, you do," said Sidney, looking at her in a way 
which caused Mrs. Kevere to become suddenly blind as 
well as deaf. 

A wave of pink color stole over Bonny's face. Even 
the delicate, round throat was tinted with it. She 
turned away from him. "Here comes a soldier with a 
big white paper," she remarked. " It is something for 
the captain, perhaps." 

^f* Perhaps," assented Mrs. Eevere, reluctantly regain- 
ing her sight and hearing again ; " or for Jack." 

The latter conjecture proved correct, for the soldier, 
seeing Sidney sitting on the Eevere piazza, paused at 
the steps, rather hesitatingly ascended them, and handed 
him the large envelope, marked in the upper left-hand 
comer with " O. B." 

" May I read it here ?" Sidney asked, when the soldier 
had departed. 

" Yes, by all means, as quickly as over you can, and 
then tell us about it, for we shall be positively con- 
suming with curiosity till we know, shall we not, 
Bonny?" 

Sidney laughed, and tore open the envelope. As he 
did so Mrs. Revere stepped softly behind him and peeped 
mischievously over his shoulder, reading aloud, — 
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" In compliance with orders received from headquar- 
ters, Department of the South, Atlanta, Georgia, March 
19, 187-, Second Lieutenant John Sidney, with a de- 
tachment of ten men selected from Battery * L,* — ^th 
Artillery, by the commanding officer of said battery, 
will report in person to Deputy Collector of Internal 
Eevenue, at Pensacola, to-morrow at six a.m. Quar- 
termaster will furnish necessary transportation. 

** By order of Lieutenant-Colonel Claibourne. 

(Signed) "B. P. Voorhees, 
" First Lieutenant and Post Adjutant." 

"Now," she exclaimed, "I have saved you the trouble 
of telling official secrets." 

Sidney laughed. " Well, I suppose I have no right 
to reprimand my captain's wife, though I don't know 
what he would say to such unmilitary proceedings if 
he were here. Now, however, you can no doubt guess 
why I was relieved from the delightful and novel recrea- 
tion of target practice." 

** Scarcely, since you have not to report till to-morrow. 
Surely it won't take you so long to * screw your courage 
to the sticking-point,' will it ?" 

" At least I'm not to be given the chance, for I'm to 
start very early in the morning, and I must spend the 
remainder of to-day in making my arrangements for 
transportation and so on, after seeing your husband 
and learning his selection of the men." 

" I don't understand it quite," said Bonny. " What 
are you going to do after you have got to Pensacola 
with all your selected and assorted men ?" 

"Don't ask him," interpolated Mrs. K vere. ** There's 
so much 'red tape' ingrained in the composition of these 
West Pointers that they cannot bear to tell a woman 
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anything before it is officially * out.' Now, this is not 
*puf yet, you must understand, although I don't doubt 
it is talked of all over the post. What the adjutant 
knows his wife knows, and what his wife knows, — but 
no matter! I have no desire to gossip. Didn't you 
hear any one speaking last night of the illicit distilleries 
that have been bothering poor, stupid, old * Uncle Sam' 
BO lately ? Well, some of his trusted nephews are to 
be sent out by secrecy and stealth upon the war-path 
to surprise the desperate * whiskeyers' in their lair, that 
is all." 

"Is there any danger about it ?" Bonny asked, rather 
anxiously. 

" For the * whiskeyers,' of whom Mrs. Revere makes 
such graphic mention, a good deal, or more especially 
for their belongings. For ourselves, scarcely enough 
to give a spice of entertainment. Only imagine. Miss 
Buane, that it is almost my first adventure since I leil 
West Point with many high hopes for * deeds of dering 
do,' and you can realize how much zest I shall find in 
even this affair." 

"I do feel it," Bonny answered, with flattering eager- 
ness. "I am sure it would be so with me were I a 
man, yet I think I should have been satisfied with that 
fire at Warrington if I had been in search of an adven- 
ture. I cannot see anything really delightful in this 
expedition if it is going to be such a one-sided affair as 
you say. But I am a little afraid that there will be 
more risk for — for our side than you wish us to believe." 

"I like my cup of life to be filled with mixed drinks," 
said Sidney, smiling. 

" I have heard, I think, that such refreshment was 
apt to affect the head and make people giddy. But 
may I ask how long it is since you left West Point ?" 
H 16 
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"I graduated seven years ago, yet here I am an 
insignificant * second' still. However, the next shuffle 
of the cards will give me my promotion, and I shall 
wear no longer a * field with nary a bar/ " 

" If Captain Voorhees is a first lieutenant, as it says 
on that order of yours that Mrs. Eevere read out, why 
do they call him captain, then?" asked Bonny, puzzled. 

"He is captain by brevet, and therefore always re- 
ceives that title socially, you know," Sidney explained. 
" As for me, I shall be quite satisfied with plain * Mr.' 
for a number of years to come, when once I have 
become first instead of second." 

"I once knew a young lady who said of her brother, 
a cadet at West Point, that the ^authorities had such a 
high opinion of him they skipped ov^r first lieutenant 
and made him a second.* What do you think of that?" 
laughed Bonny. 

"It was like reaching one's destination before one 
had started — rather — wasn't it? But now, really, I 
must not delay any longer about bidding you farewell." 

"Won't we see you again at all before you go?" 
Bonny asked, rising and looking at him a little wist- 
fully as he held out his hand. 

"Oh, yes, I shall certainly look in this evening if 
only for a moment, just to say the melancholy word 
' good-by.' And then that must last me for I cannot 
tell how long." 

"You cannot tell?" somewhat disconsolately, and 
forgetting to remove her hand from his. 

" It will depend upon the luck we have, of course." 

" Ugh I One thinks of * Eiderhood' and his ghastly 
* luck I' Still we wish it for you, and a safe and speedy 
return." 

♦ 3|e ^e 4e ♦ ♦ 4( 
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Bonny had gone to lie down in her room late that 
afternoon, when one of the servants^ knocked and 
announced that Francisca Suarez had arrived. 

" She done 'clar*d yo*d sended fo her, or I'd of whisked 
her off, right smart," said the coal-black Violet, to whom 
the Spanish beauty was but " pore wite trash." 

" Let her come up to my room," Miss Duane directed, 
glad to have the girl in a part of the house quite sacred 
td herself. 

It was a very , quiet, shamed Francisca, with drooping 
head and hands clasped before her, who presently was 
ushered in. 

"Well, Francisca?" interrogated Miss Duane, re- 
proachfully. 

" I do not find what there is for me to say," said the 
girl, downcast and blushing, " I have to feel so sorry I" 

" I was sorry too. I really thought when you prom- 
ised, — but sit down, cara mia, and don't look quite so 
grieved. I trust that now you have come to renew 
your old promise. It is not too late yet." 

But Francisca would not sit down. An expression 
of mingled grief and obstinacy dawned among the 
blushes on her face. 

" No, lady J please do not have anger with me. I am 
too Borry, but I have come to tell that I must take back 
of what I said that other time." 

" Oh, Francisca /" 

All the look of obstinacy died away from the pretty 
Spanish face, and left only the regret. 

" It is not of my fault, — no I" she exclaimed, almost 
tearfully. 

" I am sure it is not, when you tell me so. But it 
must be somebody's fault," Bonny said, trying to elimi- 
nate all emotion from her voice. She went to the girl, 
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however, and laid her hand persuasively on the little 
black alpaca arm. 

" Won't you explain to me, Francisea, why it is that 
you must give one who is so sincerely interested in you 
tULs unexpected disappointment? Surely, I have a 
ai^ht to ask who has prevailed upon you to break your 
word ?" 

Francisea moved away a step or two, and began ^ 
plaiting up little folds of her stiff dress. 

*' It IS better I say not anything," she muttered. 

'' Francisea I I had almost thought you were fond of 
mCj till now!" 

* Then the girl abandoned herself to the tears that had 
been already trembling on her lashes. They dropped 
over her cheeks unrestrained, and fell in little bright 
beads upon the alpaca gown, for she was by far too 
embarrassed and alarmed to make the least attempt at 
wiping them away. 

Eonny thrilled with a pity that was keenest pain, for 
th<j miserable little figure which seemed to feel itself so 
at her mercy, standing all forlorn. 

" Don't cry, my poor Francisea," ^he softly said. 

But Franciscans shower of tears was not to be thus 
lightly Btayed. 

^' I wanted that you liked me," she sobbed. " George, 
it was ho who said I was not to come. He said I must 
jsot to see you at all, any more, but that I could not 
to help this one time. In the other things, it is right 
I flo as he tells. He would feel anger with me, if he 
could to know I was here, for he says — he is too much 
ibolieh I— he says, you think not well of him, and will 
make me to believe as you." 

Bontiy's heart seemed to sink down — down like a 
weight of lead. 
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"It has come," she said within herself. Now was 
the time for diplomacy, for coolness of nerve. She 
must summon all her art, and all her courage, she tried 
to feel, while her heart was beating so wildly that her 
head swam in sympathy. 

"Francisca," she began, in a voice that choked a little, 
ever so little, " listen to me. Trust me, if you can, for 
you may trust me, I tell you solemnly, with all there is 
in your heart. I am not trying to deceive you when 
I say I am speaking for your good. Tell me, are you 
expecting to marry this George Dane ?" 

The girl glanced about her with a strange, wild, 
startled gaze, as if for some way of escape from the 
questioning eyes and firm, detaining hands. The old 
sullen obstinacy flashed back beneath her lashes. " I 
came to talk but of the acting," she complained. 

" Do not trifle with me, Francisca," Bonny said. " I 
did not send for you to talk about the acting only. It 
was of this I meant to speak, for I have something to 
tell you, it is right that you should know." 

" No, no," protested Francisca. " It is what he spoke 
of. He said I must not even to listen." 

" Ob, what can I say to her ? What shall I do ?" It 
was a cry wrung from her by the knowledge of her 
helplessness, — a cry that frightened and amazed Fran- 
cisca Suarez. Then, in an instant, she began anew : 
" You have got to listen. You must — you must. Wait 
a moment. Can you read English writing? Then 
come with me to my trunk, — no, you shall not go away 
yet. Can't you see it hurts me more to have you know 
this I am going to tell you than it does you to learn 
it ?" She caught Francisca by the wrist and drew her 
gently though forcibly towards the large trunk which 
stood in a corner of the room. Lifting the lid she 

16* 
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opened a small, carved, ebony box and tossed over its 
contents until she had selected a certain letter from 
among a number of others. " Take this," she said, 
turning to her companion, who stood trembling by her 
side; "take it home with you and, first, promise me 
that you will read it a^ soon as you are there. I don't 
want you to read it while you are with me. I don't 
think I could bear it. Neither could you. Surely you 
will do so much for me — it is all I shall ask — now. 
And only listen to a few words more before you go. 
The man who wrote that letter but the other day is 
your lover, poor child, whom you have known as 
George Dane. You must have had letters from him, 
too ; you will recognize the hand. And you will learn 
that you could never, never be his wife, really, for he 
is already married. It is only harm that he means 
you, although he will try hard to make you believe 
differently. He knows I meant to tell you the truth 
about him, and for that reason ho warned you to have 
nothing more to do with me. He was afraid of what 
I should say, and he wished to prejudice you against 
me first." 

While she spoke rapidly, and often brokenly, Fran- 
cisca had listened like one enchained by a spell. Her 
features gradually changed and froze into something 
resembling a plaster mask of the bright, childish, rosy- 
face. Only her eyes seemed alive. As the moment 
came when she must answer in one way or another, 
her lips fell apart straightly, rather than framed the 
words which dropped from them slowly, one by one. 

" I cannot see him again," she wailed, more to her- 
self apparently than to her companion. " He is going 
very early away with the other men who are ordered. 
He told me in a letter that he made me burn, and he 
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means to come back. He will leave the men, when 
they do not know, and then soon he would write for 
me to come to the place where he would be. Now, I 
dare not to go. I dare not to go. I am afraid he is 
not true as he had me to believe ; and if he is not, oh f 
what can I do ? I loved him ; I loved him so.'' 

" He is not worthy of the love, Francisca," Bonny 
said, gently and sadly. " It is better to find it out now^ 
before it is too late." 

She laid her hand soothingly on the other's arm, 
but Francisca shook it oflP, staring at her like a wild 
creature. 

"No, no!" she cried. "Do not touch me. I will 
not believe ! Why should I think it is more truth that 
you say than what he, who loves me, says?" 'She 
drew herself up with a new-born, half-crazed defiance 
in her gentle eyes. " I will wait till he himself can 
speak. Then I will believe." 

Bonny pointed to the letter, which the girl still un- 
consciously grasped. " He has spoken," she said, de- 
cidedly, but not at all angrily. " Will you read that 
when you are at home ?" 

" Yes," returned the other, sullenly, after an instant 
of hesitation. 

" Yery well. I will ask nothing more of you now, 
except to try to understand how little worth my while 
it would be to deceive you, at all events from my point 
of view, and to remember, when you are calmer, that 
I have tried to be kind to you, because I was fond of 
you and wished to save you from a very terrible mis- 
take. Now, I think it will be better for both of us 
that you go home. We have each said everything that 
there is to say." 

Francisca turned away silently. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The next morning a species of dull restlessness had 
settled like a cloud upon the garrison. Only one lieu- 
tenant and ten soldiers were absent from the little 
band, who saw each others* faces every day. It was 
not the lack of their familiar presence which caused 
the peculiar blankness of feeling, recognized by all. 
But there had been a stirring up of the ordinary routine 
into something novel and unusually lively. Now 
everything had settled back into its old place, and offi- 
cers and men felt, as Mr. Partridge expressed it, '^ like 
the day after a champagne spree." But there was no 
good reason why the ladies should share in the general 
weakness and depression of the men. The breaking 
up of illicit distilleries brought nothing either of regret 
or joy to them. The thing of interest was, would 
" ours," as represented by Lieutenant Sidney and his 
little force, triumph in the enterprise ? not, would one 
more excrescence of abomination be demolished. And, 
for the denouement, with plenty to occupy their minds 
and tongues in the mean time, they could very com- 
fortably possess their souls in patience and wait. 

Now, there had been started some two or three 
months previously a certain organization which owed 
its birth to the ladies of the navy-yard, but, with the 
generosity of success, had extended its arras to the 
feminine portion of Barrancas, and had thereupon 
adopted the ambitious and appropriate title of the 
"Ladies' Reading and Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion." "Reading Association" alone had been the 
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original suggestion, but when experience made it evi- 
dent that the society refused to be shackled by any 
such narrowing restrictions (because the ladies would 
talk as well as read), the "Mutual Improvement" 
clause was wisely inserted. Then, and not till then, 
the society had license to enjoy itself, for the " Mutual 
Improvement" covered a multitude of little indulgences. 
A meeting was held every two weeks, from which all 
such catchpenny attractions a^ gentlemen's society were 
rigidly excluded, books were popularly supposed to be 
the order of the day, and such innocuous comestibles as 
tea and thin sandwiches lent a mild zest to the occa- 
sions. A leading novel of the time was begun, after 
much discussion, at their first assembling ; but, as at 
the end of the intervening two weeks each lady reluct- 
antly confessed to having perused it surreptitiously and 
by stealth in the mean time, "because she really could 
not wait," Hume was next decided upon, both because 
of its undoubted solidity and the small temptation it 
offered toward the previously-committed offence. 

It happened fortuitously that one of these semi- 
monthly meetings fell due upon the afternoon of 
March 21st, and was held in the parlors of Mrs. Col- 
li ngwood, at the navy-yard. Most of the membera 
were present, and it promised to be an uncommonly 
successful day. There had even gone about a whisper 
to the effect that Mrs. Collingwood (who had been one 
of the moving spirits in the organization of the society) 
intended to add chicken salad and, perhaps, wine-jelly 
to the tea and sandwiches called for by a regulation 
of the club ; and, if this turned out to be a fact, Mrs. 
Went worth, whose turn came next in order, had al- 
ready decided that she should send to Pensacola for 
strawberries, at no matter what trouble or expense. 
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It was, probably, taken altogether, as thoroughly 
representative a circle of " Array and Navy Ladies" 
that day present in Mrs. Collingwood's pleasant par- 
lors as one would be apt to find anywhere assembled. 
There were some pretty, well-dressed young women, 
whose faces, accent, and manner made it evident that 
they possessed cleverness, as well as refinement and 
cultivation. Others there were, much older, who had 
once been as these, but whose minds, manners, and 
clothes now sadly showed the wear and tear of their 
precarious experiences. There were still others whose 
sole charm and talent seemed to lie in living through, 
and prattling of, their humdrum round of daily cares, 
— discoursing upon their husbands, children (always 
numerous), the ordering of dinners, and niaking over 
old things into new. And yet again, othei*s, whose 
delight mainly centred in the husbands, children, din- 
ners, and old-new things of the rest of womankind, to 
the exclusion, naturally, of their own. These were not 
the only contrasting types ; but now, on the present 
auspicious occasion, the whole company agreed, with a 
harmony most uncommon, in the general feeling of 
anticipatory exaltation attendant on unlimited sand- 
wiches, salad, tea, and Hume, interlarded with " Mutual 
Improvement." 

Mrs. Collingwood presided in a central situation, a 
large fan waving blandly back and forth against her 
much-befichued breast, and a volume of Hume (need it 
be said, still the first?) reposing in her lap, a marker 
protruding between the eighth and ninth pages of 
" chapter one." 

" Before we begin our reading," prefaced Mrs. Col- 
lingwood, "perhaps it would be well to find out just 
how many and which of our society is absent." 
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" And then proceed to talk about them," Mrs. Yoor- 
hees'fl sharp tongue whispered in her neighbor's ear. 

The next instant she was all attention, her face 
turned with a pleasant smile in the direction of Mrs. 
Colling wood. 

" First," said that lady, " there are Mrs. Allen and 
Mrs. Fortescue." 

" They say Mrs. Fortescue*s husband won't let her 
come any more," remarked Mrs. Partridge. "I sup- 
pose he's afraid we'll find out how mean and stingy he 
is with her, for he knows perfectly well she hasn't a 
decent dress to put on." 

" She hsLS worn that old black and blue cashmere, 
that looks for all the world like a bruise, every time 
she's attended a meeting ; and really, if she had noth- 
ing else to wear, I think we may be grateful to her for 
staying away, as I, for one, began to be heartily sick 
of seeing it opposite me," laughed Mrs. Yoorhees. 

" Fortescue spends all his pay in playing poker. He 
and Dr. McFarland and one or two others I could 
mention are at it every night," a lady who sat next her 
murmured. 

"Mrs. Allen said to me the other day that she didn't 
believe she would come any more, for she didn't feel 
like providing sandwiches and tea, and perhaps more 
elaborate refreshments, for so many people," said 
another. 

" Well, I notice she is very fond of them, and does 
them full justice, too, in any house but her own," added 
Mrs. Partridge, who had entertained the society at her 
son's quarters last. 

" Mrs. Kevere and Miss Duane are also absent," has- 
tily announced Miss Kate Collingwood. " Miss Duane 
sent word this morning that she couldn't come on ac- 
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count of a severe headache, but Mrs. Eovei-e made no 
excuse at all that I know of; did she, mamma?" 

" No," Mrs. Collingwood returned, regretfully. " She 
has not been as regular as we could wish lately." 

" Well, I trust her husband enjoys paying her fines," 
chimed in somebody, from the background. 

" I wonder if Miss Duane's headache could possibly 
have arisen from the absence of stimulant in the shape 
of masculine society at our meetings ?" Mrs. Voorheea 
questioned, with an air of gentle introspection, gazing 
into space. 

A mild laugh rippled around the circle. 

" One naturally begins to wonder a little, — even the 
most charitable,—- you know," Mrs. Voorhees smilingly 
went on, " when these headaches recur so remarkably 
often." 

" Is Miss Duano particularly subject to headaches ?" 
Miss Levara asked, innocently. 

" Oh, whenever convenient, I believe ; or, if it isn't 
headache, it can easily be something else, you under- 
stand," returned lAr^, Voorhees. 

" Well," put in Mrs. Crawford, a young and rather 
pretty bride, whose husband adored her, "if Miss 
Buane really is fond of men (which I don't think she 
is, so very, as she has snubbed two or three of the set 
here more than once), you'll admit that the objects of 
her affection seem most heartily to reciprocate the 
sentiment." 

" Ah, she flatters them, no doubt. The least vain of 
mankind delight in flattery. In fact, they cannot 
withstand i|i when judiciously administered." 

<* I feel so great a confidence in your opinion on such 
mattere, Mrs. Yoorhees," laughed Mrs. Crawford, good- 
naturedly, " that I shall try a large dose upon my hufik 
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band next time I want him to buy me a new dress. I 
think he will be a tiny bit surprised." 

"Ah, your husband evidently hasn't gone over to the 
enemy yet, my dear," observed Miss Collingwood, sagely, 
" or you wouldn't put yourself out to defend Miss Duane. 
Though really, for my part, what men see so miracu- 
lously lovely to admire and rave over about her, /cannot 
conceive." 

" Don't you think men rather fancy stupid women, 
if they have any pretensions to being pretty?" asked 
Miss Levara, with an air of appealing to a higher wis- 
dom than her own. "It pleases them to feel that they 
are talking to some one who is intellectually inferior to 
themselves." 

"Oh, yes; they never forgive a woman who gets the 
better of then\ in a repartee," murmured Mrs. Voor- 
hees, a little savagely. 

" But certainly Miss Duane is not stupid," protested 
poor Bonny 's one advocate. " I should fancy her a girl 
with wit enough to make even ignorance charming. 
And she is not ignorant, either; on the contrary, very 
accomplished, I should think." 

"She has every appearance of being particularly 
accomplished in several nice little arts ; but yet, if we 
would be as charitable as Mrs. Crawford evidently thinks 
we ought to be, we should trust that she is indeed blindly, 
grossly ignorant of army customs and distinctions, at 
least, unless we would east her from among us as a 
pariah r Mrs. Yoorhees exclaimed, with very bright 
eyes, and a color visibly rising beneath her pearl powder. 

"Why — why — what do you mean?" several ladies 
began excitedly to interrogate. Mrs. Voorhees's ex- 
pression was promising of a very choice bit of gossip, 
indeed. 

16 
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For a moment she did not answer, but bent ber head 
over her embroidery, with an ominous sparkle showing 
under her black eyelashes. 

Mrs. Colling wood had begun to be a little alarmed 
for the success of her afternoon, and now, although 
inwardly consumed with curiosity, unselfishly inter- 
rupted to stem the dangerous tide of gossip which was 
setting in. "I can easily get it all out of her after- 
wards, when we are alone, if she really knows anything 
worth telling," she thought, as she said aloud, hurriedly, 
**Come, come, good friends! Eeally I must advise that 
it is quite time we took up Hume." 

A hush instantaneously fell upon the humming circle. 
Mrs. Yoorhees flushed with annoyance, but said nothing, 
merely biting her scarlet under lip viciously with her 
small, sharp white teeth. Knitting-needles began to 
click, "lost stiches" were picked up, and the worthy 
Hume formed a cloak for many little private medita- 
tions and conjectures. 

Presently Mrs. Collingwood, who had been reading 
in an even, monotonous tone, drew out her watch and 
consulted it gravely. "My fifteen minutes are up," 
she announced, " and now I will hand the book over 
to you, Mrs. Yoorhees." 

"Allow me just a moment or two, to finish this daisy 
I'm working on : it is almost completed," returned Mrs. 
Yoorhees. 

"I beg your pardon," spoke up Mrs. Partridge, an 
elderly, sharp-visaged lady who presided over the es- 
tablishment of her bachelor son; "but while wo are 
waiting, I really think it may be my duty to inquire if 
a certain thing which has come to my knowledge can 
have any bearing on what Mrs. Yoorhees said a few 
moments ago. There may bo nothing much in. it; — it 
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came through a servant, and one never should place too 
great confidence in what these ignorant colored people 
Bay; — still it has troubled me considerably, especially 
since Mrs. Yoorhees spoke. It is about a letter which 
concerns Miss Duane." 

Every one waited breathlessly. Even the knitting- 
needles were stilled. This promised to be too tempting, 
and the scruples of the hostess were laid aside. Mrs. 
Partridge continued, in an unctuous, subdued monotone, 
counting out some patches for a satin "crazy quilt" 
with one yellow, claw-like finger as she spoke, " You 
know that mulatto girl, * Yiolet,' as she is called, Mrs. 
Eevere's waitress? Well, Mrs. Revere has taken some 
interest in her, as she is rather a bright, tidy-looking 
creature, and has taught her how to read, though not 
veiy fluently, I dare say. It wouldn't be like Mrs. Revere 
to take too much trouble for any person who could not 
repay her, you know. But, to return to the point, this 
girl told my cook, Rosie, that in sweeping one of the 
hearths she had come across a torn sheet of pink letter- 
paper with some words on it, which she made out as 
accusing Miss Duane of— of — well, in short, a rather 
questionable acquaintance with some common soldier 
on the post. His name I am not quite sure of, though 
it was mentioned, I am confident." 

"Was it Dane?" suggested Mrs. Voorhees, with a 
certain gravity of manner, covering a suppressed but 
ungovernable excitement. 

"That was it, I believe. Did you know anything 
about it ?" sharply and quickly. 

Mrs. Yoorhees flushed even more deeply than before, 
and her eyes drooped slightly beneath the gaze of her 
friends and companions. " Of the letter, of course, 
nothing," she said, emphatically, yet not too emphati- 
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cally ; "of the affair itself, a great deal, — more than is 
pleasant, I assure you." 

"You don't mean to say there is really anything 
initr 

" Oh, horrid I I never heard of such a scandal at an 
army post !" 

" And she pretends to be a piece of such elegant per- 
fection I Quite too disgraceful, I declare I" 

" What is it, anyway? What is the story?" 

" You must tell us what you know ! You have said 
too much now to keep silence." And so on, with nu- 
merous and varied condemnatory ejaculations, during 
the recital by Mrs. Voorhees which immediately ensued. 

" Well, of course, I am a girl myself, and should be 
sorry to believe such quite too awful things of any other 
girl, especially one with whom I had associated," assev- 
erated Miss Collingwood (who was soon to celebrate 
her twenty-fifth birthday). "Let us try to be chari- 
table, and say we won't believe any more than we are 
positively obliged to. But I do wish Lola and I hadn't 
asked her to be in our tableaux." 

" Perhaps you can get out of it," Mrs. Collingwood 
suggested, with maternal solicitude. "It might be 
better if you could, without making too much talk. 
You might even change the nature of the entertain- 
ment, if not too late, to something in which her assist- 
ance need not be required. Otherwise, let us give the 
poor misguided girl the benefit of a doubt. Of course, 
it becomes a painful duty at times to condemn other 
people's errors and mistakes, especially where there are 
young ladies to be considered ; yet now, friends, I do 
not see that we are justified in making^any pronounced 
move at present, and therefore we must be careful that 
we do not yield to the temptation of degenerating into 
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gossip, so I make a motion that we continue our reading 
until it be time to adjourn for refreshment." 

Hume again was reluctantly called into desperate 
requisition, while the scheme of "Mutual Improvement" 
was for the moment allowed to drop. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

On reporting to the deputy collector of internal 
revenue at Pensacola, Sidney was surprised to learn 
that instead of proceeding to the hills near the boun- 
dary-line of Alabama, as he had supposed, the directions 
received would carry him and his command to a certain 
large and desolate Floridian swamp. Sidney only knew 
the place from varying accounts to which he had lis- 
tened, regarding a poisonously malarial sheet of water 
appropriately known as "Death Lake," which lay 
hidden in and surrounded by the swamp. However, 
the deputy collector would accompany him, and the 
party was provided with a guide, — a hideous, pock- 
marked Floridian who had turned " State's evidence" 
against the very gang of whom they were in quest. 
This high-toned and tobacco- spitting Southern gentle- 
man was an acquaintance of Private Dane, who, some- 
what to Sidney's surprise, had been among the men 
selected by his captain for this duty, and it occasioned 
him a vague sensation of displeasure and distrust when- 
ever he observed the two conversing together. 

"What knowledge have you that that villainous- 
looking guide of yours is to be trusted ?" he inquired 

16* 
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of the deputy collector, after they had boarded the 
train at Pensacola. 

" Merely the reason that he has only received half 
his pay down. The rest he won't get till we are salely 
back," said the collector, laughing. 

The plan was that the party should proceed a cer- 
tain distance by rail, when at a signal, previously 
agreed upon with the necessary authority, the traia 
should be stopped, and they should be let off in the 
midst of the pine woods. They had reported to the 
collector at six o'clock, and then had marched down to 
the station. By the time that they had dragged tedi- 
ously over the insignificant number of miles which 
they were able to travel by rail, it was past seven 
o'clock, and the principal part of the journey remained 
to be accomplished. The region through which they 
now had to march in the best order they could main- 
tain was desolate in the extreme, with tall pines 
stretching their bare boles far skyward before they 
were crowned by green, and scrubby brushwood under 
foot that made the men stumble as they walked. An 
eight-miles' tramp, and they had reached the river, 
where all were glad to take a brief rest, and to drink 
some coffee, which the soldiers heated over a fire built 
of sticks. 

An ancient and dilapidated negro, whose cabin tot- 
tered rather than stood by the river's side, and who 
scraped a precarious living by fishing and renting three 
or four boats apparently nearly as ancient as himself, 
was now paid for the loan of all his floating property, 
and then taken off bodily (though protesting) lest his 
babbling tongue should work mischief to their expodi* 
tion. 

The men now began to be imbued with the spirit of 
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their undertaking. The longest march had been made, 
they were in the midst of what was to them a new and 
interesting country, and they expected soon to come 
upon their prize. Up the brackish, slow-running river 
they rowed, with the flat pine lands on one shore, and 
on the other a hideous waste of swamp. 

So on and on. Everything expressed utter loneli- 
ness, and they scarcely passed a cabin among the 
soughing pines. The old negro, at length reconciled to 
his kidnappers through the bonus he had received, 
chatted volubly from time to time, telling of the lurk- 
ing dangers of the swamp, and gloatingly relating 
weird legends of the poisoned Death Lake. Then he 
would count out his lately-earned money upon the two 
pointed knees Avhich showed in brown patches through 
a series of holes with some fragmentary bits of trousers 
still attached. When the process of counting was 
finished to his satisfaction, the money would be stowed 
away in a knotted bandanna, next his bony breast, 
only to be brought forth again presently, as his greedy 
eyes longed to feed once more upon his unaccustomed 
wealth. 

Ho had been assigned to the boat with Sidney and 
the collector, and catered not a little to their entertain- 
ment. 

It was half-past twelve o'clock when the boats ar- 
rived at the mouth of a creek which afforded an open- 
ing to the lake, and so into the swamp. No more 
uncanny could have appeared the entrance of the river 
Styx, and Sidney was forcibly reminded of Dore's weird 
fancies. Although high noon was hardly past, they 
seemed to be sailing into the veritable birthplace of 
the night. Tall cypresses hedged them in and towered 
up — up — until to the lifted eye apparently they reached 
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the very zenith. Thick, rope like vines twined bare, 
black arms from tree to tree, and formed a woody lat- 
tice, while rusty trails of Florida moss spread a matted 
network over all, and dropped tangled loops and ends 
into the pool below. As they rowed onward, awed or 
depressed into a desire for the silence which it was 
necessary to maintain, the darkness grew more intense, 
and not a man, save perhaps the stolid negro, but 
thrilled with an odd, untranslatable emotion that was 
half horror, half amaze, when at length their boats 
pushed out into the lake. Death Lake, indeed I with 
its thick, green floor of stagnant scum which wrinkled 
like cream before the passage of the boats* bows, and 
clung upon the lifted oars. The very air was heavy, 
and the twilight was dense as with the breath of 
nightmares. A deathly silence reigned ; there was no 
sound of bird or splash of fish, and the place seemed 
set apart from life and days and the world of humanity 
by the curse of its Creator. 

The lake was long and narrow, of a peculiar shape. 
No water was visible, all being coated with the foul, 
green slime, but if one plunged a hand beneath the 
surface the liquid below was warm, with a sleek, re- 
pulsive feel, and (it might have been merely a trick of 
fancy) one's fingers certainly seemed nerveless when 
again they reached the air. 

The creek through which the boats had passed was 
the only known outlet of the lake, and legend said that 
inlet there was none. All about lay the desolation of 
the swamp. The cypresses so bent their giant forms 
that in places the parasite vines had bridged the water 
with their branches. Others reared their high defiance 
up to heaven, shutting away forever the light of sun or 
moon (except while directly in the zenith), and sending 
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out gnarled, twisted roots to drink from the lake thus 
jealously guarded. 

" It's a moughty good ting, massahs, dat you hain't 
gwine ter be heah any much by night/' whispered the 
old negro, his low, guttural voice breaking the silence 
with a strange effect. " Dey ses 'tis suah def to be 
heah tru' one whole night. I knowed a wite man done 
lose hissef hea' ons't, an' when dey come de nex' day 
an' foun' him in de swamp, his face was black as dis 
yere niggah's. Den dey darscn't fotch him home, but 
done pitched him in de wattah, whar I 'sposo he lies 
yit, ef de debbil ain't cotched him 'fore now." 

" How, then, do the distillera contrive to live, if what 
the old man says about the deadly malaria is true?" 
asked Sidney, turning to the deputy collector. 

" Oh, they no doubt get away somehow before night. 
All their business may be done by daylight, or rather 
in the daytime, for there's precious little of the other 
here," he answered. 

" I wish," went on Sidney more than half to himself, 
"I could overcome a certain disagreeable impression 
that I'm a sneak, engaged on a dastardly rather than a 
laudable undertaking. One hates to do a thing by 
stealth, when that means pouncing down with ten liien 
on perhaps two or three unprepared wretches. Of 
course, it's all right, and the only way, but its repul- 
siveness strikes me in these silences as it hadn't done 
before." 

"Wait a little," said the collector, rubbing his hands 
slowly back and forth over his chubby knees. " Save 
your remorse until you are out of the woods, lieutenant. 
It is now" — taking out. his watch — "twenty minutes 
of two. I'd like to hear what you'll have to say in a 
CiDuple or so more hours." 
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The boats were rowed across the lake, where, at the 
point of entrance to the swamp, a fallen cypress had 
been laid about with planks as an impromptu landing. 
Here the men hastily moored the negro's property, 
and, under Sidney's orders and the suggestions of the 
guide, formed a line of march toward the swamp's un- 
known interior. All were armed, and each man knew 
by heart his own directions, among the foremost of 
which was to make as little noise as possible while 
plodding through the muddy ooze. 

Presently the guide halted. *'Do you smell the wood 
smoke?" he asked. " Well, that means we are close to 
the distillery." 

"I want to send out one of you men to act as a spy," 
said Sidney, surveying his command. 

George Dane stepped forward from the line with 
a rapid salute. "Won't you take me, lieutenant?" he 
eagerly inquired. 

" No," shortly and sternly. " Murphy, yott go in that 
direction as cautiously as possible, proceeding till you 
see some sign of the whiskey camp. Observe carefully 
just what the number of men is, how situated, and what 
the best approach is. Then come back here without 
any delay. Do you understand ?" 

"Yes, sir." And saluting, Murphy set about putting 
his instructions into instant practice. 

Sidney occupied the time of waiting in issuing some 
last directions to be carried out in case certain compli- 
cations in the anticipated programme should arise. As 
he concluded his commands, Eawles, the guide, stepped 
up to him and began asking him a number of what 
seemed to Sidney foohsh and unnecessary questions. 
He answered somewhat impatiently, but the discussion 
had consumed a moment or two, and when the oflSicer 
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turned again towards his men, the group consisted of 
but nine. 

"Where is Dane?" he inquired, sharply. 

Nobody knew. He had managed to steal away 
without attracting any one's attention to his move- 
ments. Scarcely more than a minute had passed, and it 
seemed impossible that he could have gone far, although 
some subsequent moments of fruitless search for him 
were convincing that a good deal of ground may be 
covered in a very short space of time. Eawles dis- 
played a degree of alacrity and anxiety that was truly 
laudable, and yet he only succeeded in making himself 
more than ever an object of suspicion in the eyes of 
Lieutenant Sidney. There was now no further time to 
spend in beating about through the swamp for the de- 
serter, if indeed Dane had voluntarily become one; 
and the man had made his calculations well. In Sid- 
ney's mind there remained no doubt that he had all 
along intended to desert when the fitting opportunity 
arrived, and inwardly he cursed what he termed his 
own stupidity and lack of foresight. 

Murphy very speedily returned with the intelligence 
that the distillery indeed existed, as had been described, 
and that it was not even as far distant as they had been 
inclined to suppose. He had only been able to discover 
three men, and they were occupied, apparently unsus- 
picious of any hostile presence. 

"Come on, then, men," said Sidney, taking the ad- 
vance. " We will have them peaceably if we can, but 
at all events, I'm resolved it shall not be our fault if 
this expedition fails to do what is expected of it." 

Cautiously they picked their way through the yield- 
ing soil of the bog. Sometimes a man would sink un- 
expectedly, with one leg in the mud up to the knee, or 
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the foot of another would catch in a tangle of fibrous 
/roots, and he would pitch forward, losipg his cap in the 
wet grass. Had it been a little later in the year the 
place would have been infested with swamp moccasins, 
the deadliest of all the many poisonous Southern rep- 
tiles ; and, even as it was, one or two crawling, mottled 
coils were seen stealthily disappearing beneath the 
trunks of fallen trees. 

Presently, through a sudden break in the matted net- 
work of trailing moss and knotted vines that formed an 
almost impenetrable screen before them, they sighted 
the object of their search. A fire had been kindled on 
a comparatively dry spot, and large copper kettles were 
suspended over it. A number of barrels stood or lay 
about, while a great heap of brushwood, evidently 
intended for use as a covering and concealment when 
necessary, was piled close at hand. Low in the air 
hovered a thick blue cloud of smoke, and a sickly odor 
of burning wood added its incense to the reeking vapor 
of the swamp. Two men stood throwing sticks upon 
the blaze, and another, with a tin -cup in his hand, had 
evidently been sampling the whiskey from a barrel. 

According to Sidney's previous directions, as soon as 
the whiskey camp had become visible, his men had 
spread themselves about, surrounding the spot as well 
as natural obstacles allowed ; and now, as he gave the 
word (whether it was because it is as hard to take one's 
whiskey through another man's lips, as it is to see 
" one's happiness" through his eyes, or merely because 
of a certain inspiration in their commander's look and 
tone), the little band swooped down on the distillery 
with a will. 

There was no struggle, — not a shot fired, — to the 
keen disappointment of some members of the party, 
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and the three despoilers of the governmental pocket and 
peace of mind were captured, so to speak, red-handed. 
They were simply three thoroughly surprised and dis- 
gusted men, who considered themselves as martyrs, 
having been aggrieved beyond reparation. At first 
they could scarcely realize what had come upon them, 
but once aroused to a realization of it, they bore their 
calamity with a species of sullen resignation which 
would speedily have changed to fierce resistance, had 
there been the faintest hope that such a change could 
save them. 

Having secured his prisoners and detailed a guard 
to look after their welfare, spiritual and physical, and 
having also stationed sentinels in case of attack from 
some unexpected quarter, Sidney and the remainder of 
his force (saving the old negro, who had been assisted 
against his will to follow with the party) set cheerfully 
about the work of general destruction. Since nothing 
could be carried away, all must necessarily be reduced 
to chaos, lest a new distillery should arise, phoenix-like, 
out of the ashes of the old. 

It was merely agreeable muscular exercise to scatter 
the brushwood, stamp down the fire, and beat the cop- 
per kettles out of all shape or utility ; but it was with 
countenances expressive of the keenest mental agony 
that the men burst asunder the full barrels, and saw 
their fragrant, golden-brown contents wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air. Sidney's permission for 
each man to have " one drink," filled their hearts with 
rapture and gratitude unspeakable, and the privilege 
was speedily enjoyed. If the celebrated "tailor's 
thimble" had been available, it would have been used 
as a convenient means of making the " one drink" a 
" sweetness long drawn out," but a good deal can be 
in 17 
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adroitly accomplished, without conspicuous greed, by 
medium of a tin-cup. The deputy collector, also, con- 
descended to dip his pocket-flask into the gushing fluid, 
and, turning toward Sidney, drank to the success of all 
such future undertakings. 

"Hurrah for the artillery I the — th forever I" ho 
cried, while almost simultaneously a shot rang through 
the air, the sharp "ping" of a bullet whistled close by 
Sidney's ear, and the collector's hand shook as his 
silver flask was struck and nearly sent out of his grasp. 

Instantly came an alarm from the sentinels, — a little 
too late to be of any practical importance. The de- 
stroying party threw down their axes, and picked up 
their arms, in time to face a rapidly advancing knot of 
men who had crept upon them from the ambush of the 
low-hung boughs. A dozen or fifteen there were in 
all, — a strange group, with unkempt beards, slouched 
hats, and uncouth garments, but they were armed to 
the teeth, and sprang upon the soldiers with a yell of 
exultation and defiance. After that one shot, which 
had so narrowly missed its mark, there followed a 
scattering storm of bullets, fired haphazard, with no 
commander save passion, and directed by neither disci- 
pline nor skill. 

Now the advantage of the tried soldier over the un- 
tutored mob began to assert itself, in spite of the shock 
and surprise. ^ The men had been prepared beforehand 
for just such an attack as this. They had not expected 
it, but they had been directed what to do in case it 
came. Sidney had his fprce rallied and organized in a 
moment. He was cool, though excited, and his ex- 
ample formed an immediate inspiration for his men. 
In spite of discipline, however, there was one instant 
of bewilderment, and something like confusion, and in 
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that instant two of the prisoners had effected their 
escape, joining themselves with '^ their newly-arrived 
friends. 

Sidney was filled with a bitter anger, which well- 
nigh merged into a personal hatred, as he saw the form 
of Dane among the band of ruffians whose ill-gotten 
advantage was doubtless owing to his treachery. The 
same thought, perhaps, was in the mind of each, " He 
shall pay for this I" while the temporary line of defence 
became a counter-attack, and discipline bade fair to 
win the day over numbers. 

Dane and his rough comrades, aided by the two es- 
caped distillers, fought with an angry desperation, yet 
steadily changing their aggressive tactics as they lost 
their ground. For Dane, capture meant punishment 
scarcely less severe than death, — in a manner worse, 
perhaps, to a man of his temperament. He had staked 
his all upon the venture, and could not afford to fail. 
The surprise and superior number were what he had 
greatly counted on, and the sullen force with which 
men will fight for their own ; and he was like a maniac 
when he saw how inch by inch, slowly, yet surely, his 
men gave way. 

He seemed to have assumed the command, after a 
fashion, since the first, when all had been confusion, 
and, with a mutual impulse, he and his lieutenant had 
each singled the other out as a special target. 

" Come on, men," shouted Sidney ; " we'll chase them 
to the lake I Keep your eyes on Dane : he mustn't get 
off again I" 

Then ensued a chase into the swamp. Shots ringing 
through the silence, cries of pain, and yells of defiance; 
men falling in the mire, stumbling with curses to their 
foet, only to drop again and be trodden on by comrades 
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or pursuers. Darkness deep as night, vines netted 
acrowB the path, every other step a pitfall. It was a 
Hti-ange and terrible spot for men to wage a desperate 
fightj where the very earth beneath their feet conspired 
against them, and the darkness made a friend's face 
soem a foe's. But the darkness meant escape, life, free- 
dom ^ — everything to Dane, now that all better fortune 
had failed him. Let the rest look to themselves, he had 
no further use for them, and his sole hope lay in the 
Bwamp itself, where he would conceal himself, and trust 
to kick for getting away when the search should be 
over and the place a solitude. 

Bohind a fallen cypress, writhing his body along the 
gjround into a tangle of oozing moss and vines, whose 
sharp, spiked twigs plucked at his hair and tore his 
facGj so he crept like a snake into his hole, and waited, 
panting and wild-eyed, in the darkness, while through 
each moment that passed his fierce anxiety abated. 
It could not be much longer, and they would all be 
gono far enough away to insure his safety. 

Hawles, the guide, who early in the aifray had con- 
trived to disappear, was doubtless somewhere in hiding, 
and would wait to pick him up. In all probability the 
nmjarity of his late companions would have taken ad- 
vautage of the lurking-places so familiar to them; and, 
the pursuit safely over, would assemble at the ren- 
dezvous with which Eawlcs had acquainted him. He 
cursed himself and his ill luck now for having engaged 
in this fruitless enterprise, which originally had prom- 
ised so well. Had he only been wise enough to keep 
out of it, his present course would be smooth enough. 
It had been his fixed intention to desert, as he had 
liintod to Francisca Suarez, but until his meeting that 
morning with his old acquaintance (Rawles) he had 
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formed no defined or decisive plan of action. Then the 
guide had bargained for his assistance in the scheme 
of rescue, promising him a third .of the sum he should 
receive from certain parties interested in the doomed 
distillery, though not actively connected therewith. 
Kawles had extricated himself from a very tight place 
by turning informer, had also secured a good portion 
of the governmental bribe, and the remainder, which 
he must miss, had not been nearly equal to the bonus 
of the opposing faction. He had bargained between 
the two, greatly to his own advantage, and this advan- 
tage, in lieu of services received, he oflTered to share 
with Dane. The plan had held numerous inducements 
for the soldier, not the least of which was an opportu- 
nity of injuring Lieutenant Sidney. It had seemed 
easy of accomplishment, and he had readily promised 
his connivance. He was to disappear, find his way, 
through Eawles's directions and a rough chart which 
had been given him, to a certain appointed rendezvous 
in the swamp, where a band of Eawles's boon com- 
panions had agreed to meet. There he was to give the 
alarm, and, on account of his superior military training, 
assume command of the attack. 

But, unluckily for the success of the plan, the sur- 
prise party had not been able to arrive in time, as 
intended, to prevent the total. destruction of the dis- 
tillery, and ultimately the entire scheme had failed. 

While Dane lay crouched in his lair among the vines 
the pursuing party had passed on, but Sidney, at least, 
had neither forgotten the deserter nor turned from the 
intention of recapturing him. He wisely calculated 
that he would be apt to seek some hiding-place near at 
hand, and, such a place once found, it would not be 
lightly abandoned, 

17* 
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There had been a sharp skirmish with the rescuera 
til at was over in fewer minutes than seemed possible, 
Bnd at the end Sidney found himself master of all he 
etirveyed, which, unfortunately, was not as much as he 
could have desired. Ho had lost two of his prisoners, 
three of his men were wounded, every one was weary 
and disappointed, and so far Dane had managed to 
elude them. 

On the other hand, however, his original errand had 
been accomplished, so far as utterly destroying the dis- 
tillery and making the site no more desirable was con- 
e*^rned ; the wounds oC his men were but slight ; and, 
although he had lost two, he had secured three new 
prisoners, besides one of those first taken. After all, 
n^ the collector said, it had been a pretty good day's 
wofk, and one with which they had reason to be sat- 
is Jied. But Sidney had not by any means given up the 
iJea of retaking the deserter. In his mind he had 
Tiiaf ked the spot where he had last seen Dane, and when 
the principal business in hand was over he appointed 
two men, each to start from that spot and thoroughly 
to scour the swamp in a certain direction. A third 
direction he selected for himself 

The darkness deepened, and a rank and sickly odor 
wa^s given forth by the marsh. Sidney was very weary, 
m\\\ a superficial flesh wound in his left arm, which he 
had scarcely noticed at first, began to throb and burn 
feverishly. He felt giddy and almost ill,— dissatisfied 
with himself, with circumstances, with everybody and 
everything. It was a mood that seldom seized him, 
boing one, as a rule, thoroughly foreign to his disposi- 
tion. The reason of this depression he could hardly 
Lave explained to himself, and yet that there was a 
reason lurking at the depth of it all he half impatiently 
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understood. The very object of his errand, as he spied 
about through the dreary solitudes of the marsh, was 
obnoxious to him, and he had half resolved to disobey 
the impulse which had brought him where he was and 
return to his command, leaving the search to the two 
men he had appointed, when on a sudden there came a 
faint, wellnigh imperceptible stirring in the vines be- 
fore him. It might have been a crawling snake, or the 
movement of some small denizen of the swamp ; and so 
perhaps Sidney would have fancied it, had he not, 
glancing down at the same moment, seen an artillery 
forage-cap among the grass. The cross cannons alone 
showed with distinctness out of the shadows. Then 
the flush of exultation which swept over him, with the 
hope that by very chance he had come upon the object 
of his quest, taught him in a flash to what his vague 
unrest and disappointment had been largely due. The 
traitor, — the coward and deserter I Could it be true 
that his hands were almost upon him ; that at last he 
had him in his power? With angry haste he began 
tearing away the thick vines about the spot where the 
movement had attracted his attention. Again there 
came a stirring, as though of some sluggish length 
dragging itself away. It was more like a reptile than 
a. human being, but that something was hidden there 
was certain now. It might not be Dane; in great 
probability it was not, for after all the presence of the 
forage-cap told little or nothing ; only, if it should be, 
what a triumphant ending to this eventful day ! At 
that instant, while his fingers were still clutched among 
the resisting vines, and his body striving to press itself 
forward, a memory of the anonymous letter relating so 
fiendishly to this man of whom he was in eager search 
flashed like a blinding light through his brain, inereas- 
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ing tenfold the mad desire he bad to feel the traitor in 
the power of his bands. That was bis last thought for 
a space, — what followed was merely a succession of 
intense sensations. 

Something with a sudden spring, as though in des- 
peration at being thus driven to bay, hurled itself upon 
him out of the tangled heaps of vines. It was Bane, 
Sidney divined rather than saw ; Dane, with the brute 
in him asserting passionate supremacy over the man in 
the moment of his coward rage and peril. A brute 
with wild eyes that glittered in the darkness, grinding 
tectb, and strong, clutching fingers that caught at 
Sidney's throat, struggling at first to thrust him off 
and pass him, and then, despairing of that, grappling 
in a fierce life and death figbt for mastery. They 
strove together breast to breast, no longer officer and 
soldier, but man against man, their hot breath coming 
and going in each other's faces, their fingers at each 
other's throats. They made no sound, save as their 
feet pressed upon the crackling vines, or as their 
breathing whistled sharply between their close-set 
teeth. It was for life and liberty with Dane now, and 
all his coward blood had turned to fire. There never 
had been a time when he had not, as by the instinct 
of his lower nature, hated Sidney with a jealous hatred, 
and now he hated him murderously, as a man does the 
sole barrier that stands relentlessly between him and 
his freedom. Sidney felt with one hand for his pistol, 
while the other clutched at his opponent's collar. In 
an instant Dane had pinioned him with both arms 
about bis back and chest, and together they fell heavily, 
with a stunning " thud," to the ground, Dane upper- 
most at first ; and then, by a violent wrench and strug- 
gle, it was Sidney who pressed his enemy down — 
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deeper and deeper — into the yielding mire. Thus, 
holding Dane powerless by a grip upon his throat, with 
the other hand he found his pistol, and eockod it before 
the other's starting eyes. " Don't you move an inch, 
or I shall surely kill you," he breathed, hoarsely. 

The face of Dane shone ghastly white and distorted 
through the gathering darkness. " Don't I don't shoot 1" 
he gurgled, under the pressure of Sidney's tightening 
hand. <* Don't shoot, for God's — for — Bonny Duane's 
sake I" 

" You damned villain I" Sidney burst forth, almost 
loosing his hold in the fierce start and twinge of each 
nerve at the hateful, unexpected words. ^* You damned 
villain, if you dare speak that name again, I'll kill you 
like a dog, and leave your corpse to rot here I" 

As he spoke, driven out of himself with passion, he 
pressed the traitorous throat until the pallid face bo- 
came dark and agonized, and then raising his voice, 
harsh still from the late compression of his own wind- 
pipe, he shouted the names of the two men he had sent 
out as searchers, — "Murphy I" and "Payne I" once, 
twice, — ^and the sound of rapid footsteps was audible, 
approaching. 

« « 3(1 3(1 3(1 4( * 

The deputy collector pulled out his watch and con- 
sulted it intently. "Do you realize that already we 
can say our victory was made yesterday ?" he asked 
of Sidney, gayly. " To-morrow has come. It is after 
one o'clock." 

They were on the train, moving at snail's pace 
through the dark stretch of pine woods, on the way 
back to Pensacola. The tedious marches, which on the 
return had seemed discouragingly interminable, had 
somehow been gotten over with. Weary, travel*stained, 
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but 3'et triumphant, the men sat about in th^ dimly- 
lighted, kerosene-fragrant car, which, in spite of the . 
constant rough jarring and jolting, was like a haven 
of most grateful rest to them. Some dozed, others dis- 
cussed in a low tone the events and business of the 
day, while still others, in grim silence, formed a guard 
about the sullen prisoners. Arrived at last in Pensa- 
cola, the latter, with the exception of Dane, were de- 
livered over to the civil authorities, whose " mercies," 
presumably, were fully as " tender" as the unrepentant 
and unsuccessful reprobates deserved. 

Then, with the pleasing consciousness of duty well 
fulfilled, the soldiers prepared to accomplish the last 
stage of their journey towards Barrancas on the steam- 
launch which, for some time, had been awaiting them. 
The breeze from the ocean swept a cool, fluttering 
touch over Sidney's hot forehead as he stood on the 
small deck, his face lifted skyward. As he stood so, 
under the paling stars, with the mysterious light that 
emanates from the ocean shicirg and heaving beneath 
his eyes, the swamp, the fight at the distillery, and, 
above all, that mad struggle with the deserter, seemed 
all a feverish dream, bred by the poison of the marsh, 
and now swept far away by the invigorating rush of 
the salt wind. 

He thought of the girl he loved, who slept, perhaps, 
while each rise and fall of the waves brought him so 
much nearer to her. His brows contracted a little and 
his fingers clinched themselves involuntarily as the 
words Dane had dared to put beside her sacred name 
repeated themselves provokingly within his brain ; but, 
by -a concentrated effort, he drove away the hateful 
recollection. The night was too fair, and the mood it 
had brought to him was too happy and peaceful a one 
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to be thus poisonously blighted. Ho would think only 
of Bonny, since a vision of so much purity and beauty 
was alone fit to be harbored under such stars as shon© 
above. And he might think, too, without sacrilege, 
of the kind words she had given him as they had 
parted. Some time he should make her say still kinder 
ones. He felt, for the moment, blissfully confident of 
that, though often lately he had known discouragement. 
There was something in the influence of the night — 
the fairness and largeness of the world, which seemed 
all starlight and dark, heaving water, with such infinite 
serenity of space to hold one*s possible happiness in — 
that aflfected him unusually, perhaps from the very 
contrast it presented to the sordid struggles of the day. 
The light of a new morning had begun to quiver in a 
pale line of shining steel, which, as yet, but feebly un- 
dermined the purple darkness in the east, as the steam- 
launch made her landing at Barrancas. Then some 
time was occupied in disposing of the men and seeing 
to the proper confinement of the deserter. The steely 
line had broadened and gained a suffusion of coloring, 
when at length Sidney turned in the direction of his 
quarters. The breath of the coming day was sweet 
and fresh as it blew towards the land from over the 
sea, and, tired as Sidney was, he lingered, unwilling to 
shut himself away from the outer morning into the 
close, unbanished night of the house. The whole air 
was asleep with the ineffable stillness of early dawn. 
Sometimes a bird twittered from an unseen nest a few 
fitful, dreamily tender notes, but serving to heighten 
the effect of the pure silence. The rosy gray in the 
sky stole slowly higher, and the horizon turned to gold. 
Soft pink and silver lights shimmered upon the water, 
as the round, ruddy edge of the sun appeared, and then 
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streamed in a pathway of glory down across the bay. 
The sky became a kaleidoscope of changing colors, 
with floating i-ose-leaf and canary-feather clouds, and 
all the upper heaven, that had before been gray, was 
palest silver blue. A mocking-bird suddenly sang out 
in the cheery surprise of its awakening, and was an- 
swered on every side. 

Somebody came to a window that Sidney had been 
watching more intently than the sunrise, and, pushing 
away one curtain, peeped furtively about. " Up rose 
the sun, and up rose Emelie !" Sidney fatuously quoted 
to himself, as, with a satisfied feeling at his heart, at 
length he went in-doors. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WHEif Bonny had found time to analyze Francisca 
Sqarez'a words regarding Dane's intentions, and had 
suspected rather than gleaned the meaning of the 
words themselves, she had experienced an uncontrol- 
li^ble ftnd fairly buoyant sense of relief. She could not 
with her amali knowledge of military matters compre- 
hend the ignominy attendant on desertion, and her sole 
sensation was delight at the man's departure. It was 
a selfish delight, perhaps, since for the moment she had 
no thought of Francjsca. He would be gone; she 
would bo free from the burden and fear of his constant 
presence ; that was all there was room for in her mind 
at the first. Then with a pang returning to Francisca 
and her troubles, remembering the possibility that the 
poor girl might be mad enough to follow her lover, she 
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yet reassured herself with the thought that having kept 
her promise and read the letter she had carried home, 
even the foolish, lovesick little Spaniard would be too 
wise for such a course. She was naturally pure-minded, 
Bonny told herself, and that very innate purity would 
help to keep her strong, once she even believed in the 
possible truth of what that day she had listened to. 
At all events the girl could not go until she was sent 
for and knew her destination, and in the mean time she 
should see her, confronting her with new proofs which 
in her first excitement she had neglected to bring for- 
ward. 

Having settled so much to her mental satisfaction, 
she allowed her thoughts to return again to herself. 
Dane's absence was like the lifting of a dense black 
cloud, and she continued to feel it so, though she assured 
herself that her elation was in every way unreasonable, 
the circumst9.nces linking her to him being in nowise 
altered. However, a momentary intense pain being 
relieved the sufferer does not always immediately re- 
member that the root of the disease remains unchanged. 
Although she informed herself a hundred times that 
her present freedom meant no permanent release from 
the burden she was called upon to bear, still she per- 
ceptibly brightened and found herself looking at affairs 
from a different point of view. 

Was there no hope that after all, at a far-off time in 
the future, Sidney and she might be to each other some- 
thing more than the friends whose friendship's founda- 
tion was a castle in the air ? Might not Sidney hear 
the truth and be given the right to choose how it should 
be between them ? She had grown to care for him as 
in all her twenty-one years she had never cared for any 
man. Often she had been told that she was cold of 

18 
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heart where lovers were concerned, and she had grown 
to believe that it must be true. But now she had sud- 
denly learned otherwise. This love was a revelation to 
her, a revelation of her own nature and of another's. 
It gave her a strange, keen happiness at some moments, 
and again a pain still more keen, so keen as to be almost 
unbearable ; and through all her life till now she had 
been unused to pain or grief of any sharp or personal 
kind. She craved and felt a need for the love that 
Sidney offered her. She could scarcely endure the 
thought that sooner or later he might forget her, when 
she had of her own will removed herself from hia life, 
and yet forgetfulness was the best boon that fate could 
bestow upon him if it denied him the happiness he 
asked. All of this ground she would go over and over 
within her mind, generally in the end arriving at the 
same conclusion. Out of her very love for him she 
must be resolute in refusing him hope. Was not his 
pride and pleasure in the army life he had chosen? and 
had not Mrs. Kevere distinctly told her that a connec- 
tion such as hers would be to a man in the military 
profession a disgrace too deep and desperate for words 
to express? Mrs. Eevere had surely spoken out of the 
fulness of her heart, and of what she had learned in 
the years of her married life. There could be no more 
reliable authority, and as Mrs. Eevere spoke so would 
Sidney feel, so would every honorable army officer feel. 
Could she. Bonny Duane, who had always believed — if 
half unconsciously — that when she should bestow her 
love she would be rendering up a treasure inestimable, 
for which a man must be one above the general order 
of his kind, if he would count himself worthy; could 
she give herself to one who would be eternally dis- 
graced in the eyes of his world by the acceptance of 
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the gift? No, — a thousand times no I Her pride had 
fallen in the dust ; she saw herself as she had been, — 
vain of her birth, her social standing, and of the honor- 
able name she had fancied herself fitted to bear ; she 
saw herself down oif her pedestal gazing up at Sidney 
"wistfully from afar, and yet she was too proud to take 
the love he offered at the price she would have to pay, 
— ^the price of remorse and a galling misery of humilia- 
tion. The man who became her husband must bend 
before her, or receive her from his own level, not stoop 
to raise her to his; and now, since she had learned 
that this could never be, she would live single till the 
day of her death. But she would always feel the richer 
for this love that had been given her, she told herself, 
and, though she would crush it if she could, its frag- 
rance would still be sweet to her as the perfume of a 
rose inhaled over the barrier of a prison wall. 

The day after her conversation with Francisca, she 
had felt so confident that the girl would seek her again, 
she had taken no measures to bring about another 
meeting. But evening had come and gone, and still 
Francisca made no sign. That night Bonny's sleep 
•was troubled, and in her dreams she saw the two who 
occupied so many of her waking thoughts, — Sidney 
and the little Spanish girl. Always in the visions some 
evil shadow came and pushed between herself and 
Sidney, and made a great darkness where they stood. 
Or else she would be falling from a terrible height, 
praying Sidney to save her, in vain, while he looked 
dowp on her from above unmoved, and Francisca knelt 
beside him, crying wildly, as she had seen her last. 
Then, when she started awake, trembling, and cold with 
a chilly dew of perspiration, the dream oppression would 
not be exorcised, but made the darkness of the night 
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seem a thing tangible and to be feared. The hours 
were long in passing, and at sunrise, with a sigh of 
thankfulness because the day had come, she left her 
bed and went to the window, drawing in deep, grateful 
breaths of the sweet, bland morning air. 

She had expected nothing less in the world than to 
behold Sidney (who she had not supposed could return 
so early), but there he actually was, alive, in the flesh, 
and he was looking towards her window with eyes that 
defied any dream-shadows to come between. Bonny 
hastily drew her curtains on the welcome, though un- 
expected, sight, and returned (shy and ashamed, as if 
she had gone to the window with the set purpose of 
gazing at him) to her lately-deserted bed. But, although 
she presently fell asleep once more, she was not again 
visited by evil dreams. The influence of the sunrise, and 
of Sidney's living, longing eyes, had driven them away. 

At breakfast time she appeared, looking very fresh 
and charming, " better than she had for ever so long," 
asseverated Mrs. Revere. 

There is certainly no hour in the day at which a 
young woman blessed with a fine complexion shows to 
such advantage as in the early morning ; and on this 
particular occasion Bonny was a picture, with her brown 
eyes, whose whites were clear almost to blueuess, 
brighter than they had recently seemed ; her skin fair 
and rosy as a sea-shell; her ruddy, yellow hair curling 
in soft rings from the water that had lately touched it; 
and her lips smiling in response to the greeting she 
received. How could the blighting breath of scandal 
so much as approach that radiant creature? was Mrs. 
Revere's involuntary thought as Bonny entered tho 
room, although she clothed it mentally in a way that 
was somewhat more commonplace. 
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"Have any tidings arrived of the distillery expe- 
dition?" the girl asked, as she took her seat at the 
table, 

" Oh, yes," Mrs. Revere returned. "Jack has already 
been over to see the captain, who ate a hasty breakfast, 
and then they went out together. The expedition came 
back a little before sunrise, having been decidedly suc- 
cessful, I believe, though I fancied from Jack's manner 
that one or two things had happened to vex him." 

" To vex him ? Were they not, then, as successful 
as he suspected, or — or was anybody hurt ?" 

*> Oh, their success was all right ; trust Jack Sidney 
for that. But they had a fight, quite a serious one, 
too." 

^^ A fight?" paling and flushing alternately. 

"Yes, a surprise, from an ambush, or something 
horrid. I scarcely understood, Jack would tell me so 
little ; but it all came about through one of the men, 
who first deserted, and then brought down a crowd of 
ruffians on Jack and the rest just as they thought 
everything was well accomplished." As she concluded 
her rather abridged explanation, Mrs. Revere started 
slightly, with a little catch in her voice, as from the 
sudden recollection of some circumstance forgotten. 
"When I say one of the men, I mean a soldier, of 
course," she added, hastily ; " and the very worst of the 
lot." She began to stir her coffee in an absorbed, 
nervous manner, glancing up once quickly, and as 
quickly looking down. " It was that bad fellow who 
has been talked about in connection with Francisca 
Suarez. You know what one that is, I suppose ?" 

Bonny did not answer at first. She sat leaning back 
in her chair, with her color coming and going notice- 
ably. Mrs. Revere went on stirring her coffee. Pres- 
o 18* 
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ently Bonny spoke. " So it was poor Franciscans lover 
who betrayed them ? What could have been his mo- 
tive, I wonder ? But nobody was hurt ?" 

"Jack was not; at J east if he was he did not speak 
of it, so there could have been nothing serious. Two 
or three of the men were slightly wounded, I believe, 
and have been sent to the hospital for * repairs/ " 

" And — and then you said Franciscans lover had de- 
serted? If he was so bad a man, I should not think 
they would make much effort to get him back again, 
should you ?" 

"Oh, he has been recaptured already. The worse 
the man the more anxious would they be to have him 
punished and imprisoned ; and this one deserves the 
very severest punishment he could receive. The 
wretched traitor I Just think, Bonny, it is not his fault 
that Jack and all his command are not murdered. Oh, 
if only it were in time of war, and he could bemade to 
lose his life for his crime I" 

As if she had been struck upon the face, a tide of 
crimson surged toBonny's cheeks, and remaining, burned 
there with a vivid, steady flame. She stared at Mrs. 
Revere almost wildly. " Tell me,*' she said, whisper- 
ing, " they — they can't kill him, can they ? What will 
be the end of it; what will be done to him?" 

" I don't know," Mrs. Revere replied, eyeing Bonny 
coldly. "Something dreadful, I hope. Surely nothing 
could be too bad for him. I wish he could be hungJ^ 

" Oh, no, no I not that I" cried the girl, starting from 
her chair, and, as she did so, overturning her untasted 
glass of milk. This accident created a merciful diver- 
sion, and by the time the contents of the broken goblet 
had been wiped off her dress, and the waitress had 
been summoned to sweep up the bits of thin glass from 
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the carpet, she was suflSciently mistress of herself to 
be able to control her voice and countenance. But 
the fair and blooming face she had brought into the 
breakfast-room was replaced by one of pallor, per- 
plexity, and gloom. It was a peculiarity of Bonny's, 
when weary or distressed, that dark, bluish markings, 
distinct as if drawn with a pencil, came out beneath her 
eyes. This appearance was very noticeable now. 

" Had you quite finished your breakfast ?" Mrs. Re- 
vere questioned, in a chilly manner, when waitress and 
dustpan had left the room. 

"Oh, yes, thanks," Bonny answered, absently, al- 
though she had in reality tasted nothing but a morsel 
of bread. She showed no intention, however, of fol- 
lowing her hostess to the parlor, but walked to a win- 
dow and stood quite still, looking out. Mrs. Eevere 
paused at the door- way, her hand on the portiere, but 
presently joined Bonny and looked out also. " You do 
not seem particularly elated by the tidings of Sidney's 
success, my dear," she said, by and by, " and I don't 
think he would have any reason to feel flattered by 
your manner." 

" Oh, how can I be pleased with that or anything?" 
Bonny broke out, with a surface impatience that was 
but the visible token of a deeper emotion. " How can 
I, when in the same breath with that you talk of mur- 
der, and hanging, and all kinds of horrible things ? It 
is like the dreams I had in the night, all come true 
with the morning. It makes me fairly ill I" 

Mrs. Revere stood aghast. " I don't think you ought 
to be so affected by merely hearing of the punishment 
of this man who is nothing to you, and who, besides, 
richly deserves the very worst that can come to him. 
I am afraid you are decidedly over-sensitive." 
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" Yes," answered Bonny, mechanically. " Yes, that 
is it, I suppose." 

" Not that he will be hanged," went on Mra. Kevere, 
with some querulousness in her tone; ** no such good 
luck I But he will be court-martialed, and imprisoned 
for ever and ever so long, at hard labor, with maybe a 
ball and chain on his leg. It will be, practically speak- 
ing, the end of his liie, and then — all the better for 
Francisca Suarez." 

'* Better for Francisca, yes," echoed the girl ; " yet 
what a disgrace — what a bitter, terrible disgrace for 
the man, and — for any one who cares for him." 

" He has brought it all on himself, and — why should 
you care ?" Mrs. Revere said, wheeling suddenly upon 
her, with a veiled and only half-allowed suspicion look- 
ing from her eyes. 

Bonny gave back the look firmly, if a little fearfully, 
but she did not answer. " I feel a good deal upset," 
she said. " I think, if you will excuse me, I will go 
up to my room for a while." She went ; and in the 
course of an hour returned to Mra. Revere, who now 
sat with her embroidery in the cheerful parlor. She 
did not at once enter the room, but stood hesitating, 
with something like embarrassment pushing the por- 
tiere aside. " I scarcely know how to tell you what I 
want to say, Mrs. Revere," she nervously began. "It 
is only because I am so far from wejl that I need do or 
say it so suddenly and unexpectedly. But I have re- 
alized thoroughly this morning that I am no longer fit 
to be a visitor. I am nervous and wretched, making 
myself disagreeable to every bod}'^, and if I must be ill, 
let me be ill at home. So I have written to my 
mother to tell her I wish to go directly back to New 
York." 
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" Surely, my dear girl, not immediately f This is too 
sudden. I don't think I can consent*" 

" Oh, yes, Mrs. Kevere, immediately. It is better. 
It is really the only thing for me to do. After all, the 
lovely climate of Florida has not benefited me. You 
have been very kind, and have done everything to make 
me happy, but now I need my home." She came for- 
ward and stood in the centre of the room. She could 
not lift her eyes for the tears that rose behind their 
la^heS) and Mrs. Kevere gazed at her, half remorseful, 
and wholly dismayed, seeing how really ill and miser- 
able the girl appeared. 

" Tell me," she said, rising and crossing the room to 
take Bonny's hot, unresisting hand, "has anything 
happened here to make you change your plans ?" 

"I want my home," Bonny responded, with an eflPort. 
"There are things I need very much to do there." 
Then putting out her hand, with a mute sign that she 
could say no more, she turned away quickly, and almost 
ran out of the room. 

Mrs. Kevere remained looking after her, having taken 
one step towards following, and then checking herself 
instantly. "It is cither Sidney" she said at length, 
half aloud, "or else there was some truth in that dread- 
ful anonymous letter. How that could be I cannot 
imagine, but I can think of nothing beside, and then, 
how she has changed in appearance and manner in 
these last few weeks I At all events, there is something 
queer, and whatever it is, sooner or later I am determined 
to find out!" 

She felt thoroughly uncomfortable and vaguely 
guilty, as well as decidedly vexed, while she tried to 
settle down quietly at her embroidery again. This 
visit of Bonny Duane's had begun so well. She had 
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been so proud of the beautiful guest, whose bright 
presence in her house had drawn into it the very 
court she so greatly coveted ; yet now everything was 
strangely, unaccountably, but perceptibly altered. It 
was like an April da}'^, all sunshine and blue sky one 
moment, and the next, before one could realize tho 
change, the sky overclouded and the rain coming pelt- 
ing down. The arrival of the anonymous letter had 
been, at least in her own mind, the first " little rifb 
within the lute," and now by degrees, whose connection 
she could not trace or understand, the "music" was 
becoming finally " mute." She could believe no wrong 
of Bonny, and yet since that letter had driven in the 
entering wedge, strange thoughts would stray unbidden 
into her mind. Why had the girl been so perturbed at 
the mention of Dane's desertion and recapture? Could 
it be that her interest in Francisca was intense enough 
to account for it all, or was it indeed, as she had hinted, 
sheer nervousness and weakness of body which had 
caused her excitement? It might be either, or both, and 
truly it seemed madness to believe otherwise of a girl 
like Bonny Duane. Besides, even had she desired it ever 
so insanely, how little time had she been given to her- 
self in which the cultivation of an acquaintance with 
a soldier would have been possible I Eeally, such fan- 
cies were not to be harbored ; and yet — there was 
always that " and yeV^ to insert its venom like a ser- 
pent's sting I At any rate, if Bonny were actually 
going to be ill it would be better for her to return home 
as soon as practicable, Mrs. Eevere felt, although she 
could not help remembering even then how much credit 
would be due to one who successfully nursed Judge 
Duane's daughter through a siege of illness. She could 
imagine herself, pale with watching, disclaiming tho 
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thanks which the grateful parents showered upon her 
for her devotion to their darling ; and again, at some 
future time, as the recipient of adoring attentions from 
the family at their beautiful home in New York. It 
would all be very nice ; but then, perhaps, Miss Duane 
might not possess enough sense of gratitude to revive 
properly beneath her ministrations, or it was possible 
there might be something in the scandalous gossip, and 
in either case things would not be so agreeable for Mrs. 
Revere. 

No, it was better under the disappointing circum- 
stances that the young guest should not be too urgently 
pressed to remain as long as originally intended ; yet 
she must not by any means be allowed to depart with 
the suddenness she had proposed, thus creating gossip 
beyond what perhaps already had been started. That 
would never do, and she was determined to prevent it. 
Arriving hastily at a decision, which she perfected in 
the interval between starting up-stairs and being ad- 
mitted at Bonny's door, she gently sued to be received 
at the latter. There was a pause of two or three sec- 
onds before her knock was answered, and then a some- 
what subdued voice called "Come in." 

Bonny sat by a small writing-table near the window, 
and Mrs. Revere^s keen eyes immediately descried 
thereon an open letter. 

"It is the one she has been writing home," she 
thought. "Oh, if only I might have a peep at it!" 
While aloud she said, "My dear, I feel so grieved at the 
idea of losing you. Must you surely go so much sooner 
than we had anticipated ?" 

" It will be better," Bonny replied, playing uneasily 
with her letter. Tears were infrequent visitors to her 
eyes, but now it was easy to see she had been crying. 
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She was so homesick and lonely, so perplexed and so 
forlorn, and her head and heart ached so grievously, 
tears had seemed a relief, and she had felt too weak 
and ill to struggle against them. " It will be better," 
she answered Mrs. Revere, adding, hastily, "but please 
don't think it is because I have not been happy with 
you. It is not that, indeed, and you have been every- 
thing that is kind.** 

" I have meant to make you happy, and it has been 
a great pleasure for me to have you. But tell me, 
Bonny, — I think your mother would say it was my 
duty in her absence to ask you, — is there no other 
reason for your leaving besides the presentiment you 
feel about an illness ?*' 

The girl lifted her drooping head with a sudden 
haughty gesture, and her eyes brightened behind their 
mist of tears. "Yes,'* she replied, unhesitatingly, 
" there is another reason ; but although I understand 
that it may be your duty to ask it of me, still I do not 
see that it is my duty to answer. The reason concerns 
myself alone of all this household ; but although the 
trouble has existed for some time, I saw no object until 
now that I could accomplish by hurrying away. Now 
I do see one, and I think it will be better for me to go 
on every account." 

"Well," Mrs. Revere said, in rather an injured tone, 
"I am very sorry that your visit should have been so 
spoiled and interrupted. But you know you can't 
possibly get off before my party." 

" Party f " echoed Bonny, in surprise. 

" Yes I" emphatically. " Had I not told you I meant 
to give one for you? No? How very odd I Every- 
one will expect me to do it, as we have been enter- 
tained so much. Promise me you will stay for that." 
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" How can I ? I do not feel in health or spirits for a 
party, kind as it is in you to think of giving one for 
me." 

"Oh, you can be as quiet as you like. You need 
not dance ; and really, I shall feel dreadfully hurt if 
you go off beforehand." 

" How soon would it be ? You have issued no in- 
vitations yet, I think ?" said Bonny, with a little weary 
sigh. 

" No, of course not. I had no idea that there was 
any haste about doing so. But I will send them out 
immediately, and, since you are so anxious to part 
from us, we will hurry it as much as possible. Come, 
if you will promise to stay, I will write the invitations 
this very morning, and we will have the party next 
Tuesday, four days from now. Of course, that will 
be making it very informal, almost shabby; but, if we 
can't help it, it is the best we can do." 

"I had told mamma I should start on Monday," 
Bonny objected, looking disturbed; " Do put off the 
party, and have it some other time without me, Mrs. 
Revere. I don't see why you need put yourself to the 
trouble and inconvenience of having it in such haste 
now." 

"Why, Bonny, how absurd I The party must be 
for youj or not at all. You don't seem to understand. 
People would feel defrauded if you should suddenly 
rush off without warning, and I had returned their 
hospitality by no entertainment given for you. It 
would reflect against my social credit, and though that 
may mean nothing to you, it means a very great deal 
to me. Oh, you don't know yet what the people are 
like at this place !" 

" But I scarcely see how I can change my letter 
K 19 
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now," Bonny replied, " when — when perhaps a great 
deal may depend upon my going soon." 

Mrs. Eevore gazed at her in a puzzled and suspicious 
way. "Don't go, Bonny," she persisted, speaking 
slowly and with emphasis. " For your own sake as 
well as mine, I advise you don't hurry too much. If 
there has been any gossip about you, — and there is al- 
ways more or less gossip about strangers at a place 
like this, — it will be fanned to a flame by so sudden a 
departure. Now, since you are unwilling to confide in 
me, I shall ask you no more questions, but I will say, 
stay till after Tuesday. Believe mo, I have reason for 
what I am doing as well as you. I will make out the 
invitations as to a farewell party for you. People will 
get used to the idea, will have soon ceased to bo sur- 
prised; we can tell them that you are unexpectedly 
summoned home sooner than was at first proposed; 
and then you will start off with something like eclat. 
Do this for me, if not for yourself, my dear. Don't you 
know one of your father's favorite sayings is that no 
Duane should ever allow the slightest breath of gossip 
to tarnish his fair name?'* 

" I have not heard him say anything like that for a 
'very long while, now," Bonny answered, rather sadly; 
" but he used to speak somewhat boastingly at times, I 
know. Still, when you talk of preventing gossip, I 
don't understand what you mean. Surely the people 
here can have nothing to say about me which w© 
would be ashamed or sorry to have said. However, I 
do not want to be ungracious. If you really think it 
so necessary to give this party, I will remain over 
Tuesday. You know if I were feeling differently it 
would only give me too great pleasure to stay." 

" Thank j^ou so much, dear child. Eeally, you are 
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doing me a great favor,'' Mrs. Eevere exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly. Adding, " Jack will be surprised to hear of 
your new plan, I think, and awfully disappointed, too." 

" Yes," Bonny said, simply, " he will be surprised." 
But her voice shook a little. " I will say Wednesday 
in my letter instead of Monday, then. Truly, I can- 
not put it off any later," taking up her pen. 

As Mrs. Eevere murmured a response, she altered 
her position ever so slightly, so that by stretching her 
neck (unseen and unsuspected by Bonny while she 
wrote) a few words on the page uppermost were for 
half a moment visible to her. She made the most of 
that half moment. 

" Get papa to recall some of his judicial lore, and be 
ready to tell me when I reach home if by any process 
of law the decision of a court-martial can ever be set 
aside, or " 

Bonny turned the page, and Mrs. Eevere, guiltily 
starting, saw no more. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

In her after-life when Bonny looked back, shudder- 
ing and askance, upon the days that followed the return 
of the distillery expedition, before Mrs. Eevere's party, 
they were sketched grimly in lurid colors upon her 
mental camera with the vividness, yet wierd unreality, 
of evil dreams. Sidney had indeed been something 
more than surprised at the unexpected news of Bon- 
Dy*8 speedy departure. He had also been a good deal 
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hurt, since, judging from the constrained manner with 
which, after his return, she unmistakably treated him, 
he could but conclude that she was thus hastily leaving 
Barrancas to be rid of him. It was a supposition 
almost unbearable after all the delicious hopes he had 
dared to indulge that starlight night upon the launch, 
3'et it' was one which seemed painfully feasible; and so 
he held himself aloof from her, staying shut up in his 
quarters, and giving the rein to all sorts of gloomy 
fancies. Thus the one possible ray of sunshine was 
shut away from Bonny ; and she, realizing how she had 
hurt him, and how she must continue to do so for his 
own sake, felt that her cup of misery was full to over- 
flowing. To this, already brimming, the last drop was 
added by the knowledge that he could never learn the 
true reason of her seeming coldness, could never learn 
that she had suffered even more than he, but must go 
through his life with the belief that she had been noth- 
ing more than a coquette, finding her pleasure in her 
lover's pain. 

Mrs. Kevere, hiding the suspicions fiercely aroused 
in her breast by what she had seen in Bonny's letter, 
was as cold in her manner as she dared to be towards 
a daughter of Henry Page Duane ; and the unhappy- 
girl was quick to recognize the change in her hostess, 
knowing not what to attribute it to, unless to the arbi- 
trary shortening of her visit. There was no comfort 
for her anywhere, and the days seemed long and dreary, 
passed as they were in a fever of unrest and impatience, 
after her decision to leave Barrancas. She was only 
staying under protest, and the idea of being detained, 
so to speak, against her will caused her an additional 
sense of uneasiness. 

Francisca neither came nor sent, and therefore was. 
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presumably ignorant of Miss Duane's prospective de- 
parture; but, though Bonny wished and intended to 
see her again before she left, she instinctively dreaded 
doing so; and now that with Dane's arrest all fear of 
the girl's further association with him was ended, her 
protectress felt there was no especial haste. Her part 
in the proposed tableaux at the navy-yard had been 
formally given up on the plea that Ariel could not act 
without Miranda, and the young ladies had not ex- 
hibited as profound a disappointment as she had feared 
they would. She had not even been urged in the least 
to alter her decision, and that fact had been a cause of 
great bewilderment and some mortification to Mrs. 
Eevere. Everybody knew that Miss Duane was leav* 
ing Barrancas a month sooner than she had originally 
intended, and her departure was commented upon, 
talked over and discussed, from all points of view, and 
on all sides. 

The farewell party, which according to Mrs. Eevere 
would do so much towards quenching incipient gossip, 
was to come off with exceeding eclat on Tuesday night, 
and very few regrets had been received. Eather no- 
ticeably, however, out of the decidedly small number 
of unmarried ladies eligible for invitations, not one 
" had been able" to accept. It was peculiar, to say the 
least, in a place whore the feminine heart was thrown 
into a flutter of delightful anticipation by every rare 
opportunity to attend a dancing party, and Mrs. Ee- 
vere scarcely dared to let herself so much as try to 
guess at the cause. " One would think there was some 
evil influence about us, by the way the young girls 
* decline the pleasure' of appearing at my party to- 
morrow night," she remarked, indignantly, to her hus- 
band, having received two or three regrets in a bunch. 

19* 
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But he replied stonily that she would "have a big 
enough crowd to turn the whole house out of doors, 
without any girls," and that all sensible men would 
derive nothing save unmixed pleasure from their 
absence, or something equally exasperating to that 
effect. 

On account of the party taking place the very night 
before her departure, it was arranged that Bonny's 
" P. P. C." cards should bo left at the various houses at 
which they were due on Wednesday, and then she 
would, both in spirit and in truth, have bidden farewell 
to Barrancas forever. There is at all times something 
saddening in the thought of such a farewell, of never 
again beholding the place and the people that for a 
time have composed a part of one's life ; but, if under 
even ordinary circumstances it must be felt so, in the 
way Bonny was obliged to take her leave (and to one 
of her highly-sensitive organization) the mere act of 
parting would be bitter with a pang more felt than 
understood. 

Tuesday morning came, enveloped in so dense a mist 
as to make one fairly doubt the existence of a sun. A 
pungent saltiness filled the air, and could even be tasted 
as one breathed it in. At intervals the fog lifted enough 
to show a gray expanse of rolling water, with a ruffle 
of foamy white beating against the shore. Bells rang 
out drearily from time to time on some boat that picked 
its way cautiously up or down the bay, while its tall 
masts stole like black skeleton shadows through tho 
woolly whiteness of the mist. 

" It's not a day at all, it's mere chaos,'^ Mrs. Eevere 
complained, vigorously; and was horrific at Bonny, 
who manifested an untowardly obstinate intention of 
taking a farewell walk. 
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" You will get cold and bo ill to-night. Besides, you 
can't see anything/' objected Mrs. Eevere. 

" But it will he there all the same, and I shall know 
it," Bonny answered, trying to smile, and so went forth, 
wrapped in the large cloak she had worn on her night- 
time expeditions. 

She had received a telegram from home, stating that 
her father would meet her half-way, which was the 
farthest he could go at that time, and it was a cheering 
thought that she should so soon have some one all het 
own to comfort and advise her. It was, however, with 
a very sad heart that she started out upon what she 
knew would be her last walk at Fort Barrancas. Almost 
every object was associated in some way with Sidney, 
and the parting from it seemed but a forerunner of the 
imminent parting with him. 

She would go to the old fort she thought, and there 
perhaps she might find a loose bit of stucco, or a flower 
showing its head in some interstice among the bricks, 
which she could carry away as a souvenir of that day 
she now looked back upon as blessed. She forgot the 
ordeal of terror she had then endured, and remembered 
only the peace and the moment of unreasoning delight 
which had come to her at the end, — in Sidney's arms. 
It was on that day she had first acknowledged fully to 
herself that she cared for him, since — so gradually and 
almost imperceptibly had "hero-worship" glided into 
love — ^she had not realized until then the completion of 
the change. And so the old fort, hated at first, had now 
become endeared to her. 

Scarcely had she passed Sidney's quarters than their 
owner's form loomed, shadow-like, through the shroud- 
ing mist, with the sword of the " officer of the day" 
rattling substantially at his belt. This time, in spite 
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of the fog, the long cloak did not conceal her identity, 
although as he first glanced at her it called up in Sid- 
ney's mind an indistinct, half recollection of the night 
"when such a figure had gone by him swiftly in the dark, 
and he had allowed himself to wonder a little as to who 
it might be, out so late alone, and apparently in such 
haste. When he now recognized Miss Duane, however, 
this vague impression of a memory was gone in a mo- 
ment, and all his thoughts were instantly, involuntarily 
given to her. Somehow the sight of her pale, sad 
face, shining thus whitely and unexpectedly upon him 
through the mist, struck to his heart with a quick, 
bitter pang that bordered upon fear. After all it 
must be truth, and no mere excuse, that she was on 
the verge of an illness, if not already ill. He could 
not pass on and leave her so. In some inexplicable 
way he felt a strong conviction that she stood in need 
of comfort and protection, which he was sorely tempted 
to think that he alone, just now, could give. An irre- 
sistible impulse drew him to her side; but, afler all, his 
first words were quiet and commonplace in the extreme. 
It is only in novels or on the stage that people embroider 
their deepest emotions with fine words. " Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Duane," he said. "I should not have sup- 
posed you so adventurous." 

" Good-morning, Mr. Sidney. I am bidding farewell 
to Barrancas." 

" Don't you find this rather disagreeable weather for 
a walk ?" still lingering. " I am afraid you are a little 
imprudent ;" his tone more anxious than he would have 
been willing for it to appear. 

"Oh, no; the weather suits my mood, though that, 
perhaps, is not a very lively or pleasant one. It will 
do, however, for a farewell, and I am just now bound 
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to say and look one, at the ruins of the old Spanish 
fort." 

" You are going there again, alone, and in this thick 
fog?" Sidney questioned, hastily. And then a sentence 
seemed to add itself fairly without his volition before 
he could restrain it from his lips, "I wish that you 
would let me go with you." 

In an instant he had repented his rash request, feel- 
ing that he was forcing his presence on one who would 
fain dispense with it ; but it was too late. The words 
had been spoken ; and, after all, it was scarcely right 
that she should venture through the fog to the old fort, 
alone. 

" Come, then," Bonny answered, with no eagerness 
of acceptance, and yet without visible reluctance. She 
would not, if she could well have avoided it, have spent 
another hour alone in this man's society, for the very 
reason that it was dangerously pleasant ; but, now that 
it was in a measure forced upon her,'sho could not ex- 
perience the proper degree of regret. They walked on 
together, speaking seldom, but their silence held more 
for both than many words. At length they stood upon 
the old facade, and the mist spread its great soft wings 
below them. They emerged from it in a loneliness 
that seemed to give them a world to themselves, and 
yet they were brought no closer together, one at least 
feeling rather that for safety's sake she must hold her- 
self still farther aloof. 

" Do you remember the last time that we stood here, 
almost on this very spot ?'* asked Sidney, by and by. 

"Yes," Bonny answered, with a surface coldness, 

"I remember;" then hastily, with a view to change 

the channel of his thoughts, " and that reminds me of 

Sammy. What has become of him? I don't recollect 

P 
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having seen him once since that day — since he so trai- 
torously betrayed me." 

" He has gone back to his mother's, in Warrington," 
Sidney replied, absently. " I discharged him that same 
night, as he most richly deserved." 

" Oh, I am sorry I I wish you had not sent him 
away. There was a great deal of good about Sammy, 
down under all his mischief, but now I am afraid it 
will never come to light. You had so much influence 
over him that you might have made something of 
him by and by." 

"Do you really care?" They spoke not looking at 
each other, but with their eyes turned towards the 
fog-clouded sea. " If it would please you in the least 
degree I will send for him and take him back." 

"It would please me more than a little, and I thank 
you. But no, on second thoughts, I will not thank you, 
for that is Sammy's privilege. He will do that, not 
only in word but deed, I hope." 

"I would much rather that you did it. I should 
like just once to hear how your voice would sound, 
speaking with a genuine warmth of gratitude, — to me, 
— however little I might have deserved it." 

"You will not often hear it again speaking in any- 
way," Bonny answered quickly and impulsively, and 
then would gladly have recalled her words. 

" No, since you have decreed that it is to be so. I 
had hoped far differently once. It was the dearest 
hope of my life, and its destruction is the heaviest blow. 
But I won't bore you with a repetition of my senti- 
ments, which already you have been troubled with too 
often. I had better, I suppose," rather bitterly, " spend 
the little time I have left me, in trying to say good- 
by." 
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" Oh, not now I" Bonny cried, putting out her hand 
with a quick gesture of entreaty. "Not now. We 
will meet at Mrs. Kevere's to night, and — and — it will 
be easier, less dismal, to say farewell in a crowd." 

"But I shall not be there. Didn't you know that I 
have sent my ^regrets' to Mrs. Kevero?" 

** No ; I had not heard. Why should you not go ?" 

" On the contrary, Miss Duane, why should I ?" 

"Because — because it would please Mrs. Eevere. 
She'll not like it if you stay away from her party." 

" Oh, that ! Well, she will have plenty of others, 
and can get on charmingly without the one absentee. 
I shall not even be missed." 

" Will you go to please me, then ?" speaking rapidly, 
in a low, constrained voice. 

Sidney looked at her with a sudden glance, both 
piercing and insistent. Her eyes would not meet his 
at first, but presently she raised them for an instant, 
then lowered them as quickly. " To please you f " Sid* 
ney echoed. " Do you mean that my presence at Mrs. 
Revere's to-night would please you ?" 

" Oh, yes ; and I shall be wearing such a charming 
new dress I want everybody, including you, to admire." 
And Bonny made a feeble and unsatisfactory attempt 
at a smile. 

" Don't turn it off in that way," Sidney impatiently 
protested, " unless that is honestly the only reason you 
care. Oh, tell me, I must know, once for all, have I 
• made a mistake ? Isn't it true that you have tried to 
avoid me, that you have wished to keep me at a dis- 
tance ? Do you ask me to go to your party to-night ^ 
because you loant me, or is it only what you would 
suggest, that a coquette desires to exhibit yet one 
additional charm to make her conquest more than ever 
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complete?" He had frightened the girl by his vehe- 
mence, and he saw and repented it instantly. " I am 
a brute," he said, " to speak like that to you. I don't 
expect you to answer one of those questions. Forget 
I asked them. But if you sincerely wish" — with an 
effort — "for jour friend to-night he will be with you, I 
promise." 

"Thank you," Bonny responded, tamely. "I will 
tell Mre. Eevcre she may expect you, after all, then. 
She will be pleased, I know, and — so am I." Then, 
not daring to prolong the conversation on its present 
basis, she expressed a desire to go home. "The mist is 
chilling me," she said, shivering a little; and indeed she 
was looking very pale. If Sidney had dared to touch 
her hand, he would have found it trembling and icy 
cold. 

He accompanied her as far as the steps of Mrs. Ee- 
vere's piazza. "At what time do you leave to-morix)w?" 
he asked, abruptly, while she still stood on the stair 
above him looking down. 

" In the evening. I have forgotten the exact hour." 

"You are surely not going to undertake the long 
journey all alone ?" 

"No. Papa will go half-way to meet me, which 
will do very well, I think, though he considers it quite 
dreadful that I must go any distance unaccompanied. 
If I could have stayed a little longer I should have been 
able to go home with the same lady who chaperoned me 
as far as Montgomery whea I came. What ages ago 
that seems, by the way 1" 

" It was just at this time that I had intended going 
up to Montgomery on business if it had not been for 
the court-martial proceedings, which will, of course, 
prevent my getting away," Sidney said. 
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"The court-martial proceedings?" she echoed, faintly. 
" Do you mean " 

" For the trial of Private Dane of my battery, the 
man who deserted and did his best to ruin our distillery 
scheme the other day. I suppose you have heard all 
about it." 

"I — have heard something," she murmured. "But I 
did not know when it was to be — the trial, I mean." 

" To-morrow the court meets, and, of course, I shall 
be required as a witness. I wish it were not so," with 
some hesitation. " It might be very disagreeable to 
you, and yet I. should be glad if I could be on the same 
train with you, at least, as far as Montgomery. I would 
not inflict myself upon you, but I really do not like to 
think of your travelling alone. However, there is no 
use in reflecting upon it, as I cannot get away." 

"Do you think," she said, without any appearance 
of having heard what Sidney had been saying, " that 
he will be acquitted ?" 

" Dane ?" he asked, with some astonishment. " Oh, 
no I I should say there was no chance of that whatever. 
His guilt is self-evident, and his punishment will not be 
as severe as he deserves. Such men as he are a disgrace 
to the army." 

"Oh, you are all alike — cruel — every one I" the girl 
cried, passionately. And then turning from him with- 
out a word of farewell, like a leaf blown by the gale, 
she fluttered away, and so disappeared into the house. 

A moment Sidney remained gazing after her, half 
bewildered by her sudden flight, then, still marvelling 
greatly, and not a little hurt by her manner and last 
words, walked back to his own quarters. For the 
second time the recollection of that hateful, unsigned 
letter insinuated itself into his mind, only to be ban- 

::o 
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ished with loathing at the instant of its entrance there. 
The mere memory of so vile a thing, it seemed to him, 
demeaned his manhood, and he thrust it away with the 
violence he would fain have spent instead upon the 
author of that base calumniation, 

" She is interested in Dane, naturally, for Francisca's 
sake, and for her sake alone,'' he told himself. 



CHAPTBE XVIL 

The sun had set, and the fog was rolling off in spiral 
wreaths, like smoke. A transparent mist still lingered, 
and through its veil the sky glowed with an angry 
lurid red, shedding reflections on the fog- wreaths that 
resembled drops of blood. 

Bonny had been lending Mrs. Eevere some assistance 
in the arrangement of her flowers for the evening ; but 
the weird, ruddy light attracted her to the window, 
and she stood gazing out, fascinated, yet half appalled. 

** It is an evil sky," Mrs. Eevere pronounced, joining 
Bonny, with her hands full of roses. " If one were su- 
perstitious, now, one might easily take it as a warning 
of calamities to come." 

Bonny made some light rejoinder; but, self-reliant, 
brave-hearted maiden as she once (not long ago) had 
been, turned hastily away with a little shiver; and, 
afterwards, in passing a west window, resorted to mani- 
fold devices rather than be tempted to glance out. 

Mrs. Eevere, however, had no time for wasting su- 
perstitious fancies upon a mere chance effect of sun and 
cloud. She was veiy well satisfied with the change in 
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the weather and with the completed decoration of her 
rooms, — so much so, that the warmth of her feelings 
towards Miss Duane suffered a considerable increase. 
She even addressed her as her " darling," — a thing she 
had not done for a number of days, lavish as she had 
been with the adjective of old. Even a woman as 
artistically politic as Mrs. Kevere is obliged to realize 
at times that her prejudices may prove too strong for 
her control, and that under stress of temptation she 
may act with unwise impulsiveness. Then the only 
thing to do is to alter her course with circumspection, 
just a little at a time ; but in this instance the pretty 
endearments were doled out too late. They had lost 
all their old flavor for Bonny, who was glad when at 
last she could make an excuse of dressing, and shut 
herself up in her own room. 

Her face in the mirror, that gave her back look for 
look while she was busied with her toilet, annoyed and 
half terrified her, so like a separate and intrusive iden- 
tity did it seem with its great, sad, inquiring eyes. " It 
is as though there were two of us," she thought un- 
easily. " That is my old self, as I used to be months 
ago when I first came here, inquiring of the new self the 
cause of all the trouble and weariness it sees upon its 
face." Which of the two selves will outlive and over- 
come the other? she wondered, eyeing her reflection 
uncannily. The fancy passed away presently, but left 
her more nervous and restless than before. , A score of 
emotions rioted with her overwrought nerves while 
she dressed herself for the evening. It was her last 
night at Barrancas, and she was thankful and despair- 
ing in the space of a breath or a sigh. She was to see 
Sidney — had he not promised her? — just this once 
more, and then — never again ; so she must look her 
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fairest, that the latest impression left upon his mind 
should ho a pleasant one. She had seldom bestowed so 
much thought upon her personal appearance, having, 
as a rule, taken it for granted, half unconsciously, that 
it would certainly be quite what was desirable; but to- 
night she scrutinized each feature critically, picking 
flaws of which she had never dreamed till now. She 
was growing wretchedly thin ; her eyes were hollow 
and over-large, and looked too startlingly dark in con- 
trast with her light hair. She had aged perceptibly, 
also, she told herself distastefully, having been trans- 
formed, in face as well as in soul, during these last few 
weeks, from a careless young girl into a weary, anxious 
woman. She tried the effect of many different little 
adoiTiments in turn, but nothing suited her. One who 
had watched with a knowledge of the feeling which 
actuated her would have found her perplexity more 
pathetic than ridiculous; but she herself yielded to 
her own wayward whims with an almost petulant 
impatience, scorning herself for what she termed her 
foolishness and levity. Finally, after numerous changes, 
she decided upon what had been her first choice, — a 
dress of black tulle, that showed a white vision of 
rounded neck and arms ; and at her bosom she pinned 
a few heavy-headed buds of the magnolia. 

Ten o'clock is considered late at out-of-the-world 
Barrancas, and by that time, or a half-hour after, Mrs. 
Eevere's party was at its height. The piazza was 
enclosed all about by large flags stretched across the 
open sides, thus forming quite a spacious promenade, 
unaffected by wind and weather, and rendered softly 
brilliant by the light of Chinese lamps. There was 
good music, a wilderness of flowers, plenty of pretty 
dresses, and a few pretty women to set the latter off. 
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There was also a dazzling display of brass buttons, sacred 
both to the *^U. S. A." and " U. S. IST.," and many femi- 
nine admirers to feel " how happy could they be with 
either, were t'other dear charmer away." People who 
were the " everybody" of Barrancas and the navy-yard 
came to the flower-decorated spot where Bonny and 
Mrs. Eevere stood together receiving their guests (like 
a tall, fresh lily blooming beside a fading Marshal Niel 
rose), delivered themselves of agreeable nothings, and 
then wandered away to deliver themselves of other 
nothings more spicy, if rather less suave. 

" Your daughter is not here, or Miss Levara either, 
I think," observed Mrs. Yoorhees to Mrs. CoUingwood. 

" No," returned that matron (as ever serene in a con- 
scious virtue whose sharp excrescences pricked through 
the failings of her friends). "No, it seemed more 
honest to leave the two girls" (she pronounced it 
g-yurls) " at home, under the existing circumstances, 
you know. Miss Duane, unfortunately, has 'not es- 
caped calumny,* and of course one cannot be too care- 
ful as to whom one's daughter and her young friends 
-associate with. As for myself, I am willing for the 
little time that is leflb to make a small concession for 
the sake of not wounding poor Mrs. Kovore." 

** Is it calumny, exactly ?" softly queried Mrs. Voor- 
hees. " This Ophelia may be fair, but she is certainly 
not a snow maiden." 

"Look at her dress to-night, for instance," Mrs. 
Partridge chimed in suddenly and rather unexpectedly. 
" Did you ever see a more meretricious striving after 
eflfoct? All dead black, to show off her arms and 
shoulders ; and can there be any doubt, do you think, 
that that peculiar hair of hers is either bleached or 
dyed?" 

20* 
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Each member of the trio, and their " silent partner," 
Dr. McFarland, glared covertly at the object of their 
Bpeech. 

Bonny, whose nerves had for so long been strained 
almost beyond their utmost tension, was now literally 
radiant with a strange, wild feverishness of excitement. 
Her cheeks blazed with marvellous if unwholesome 
roses, her dilated pupils made the hazel eyes seem 
black, and her hot hands toyed flutteringly with their 
burden of fan and flowers. She was talking and laugh- 
ing with Mr. Manners, of the "Wyandotte," while 
Sidney stood silently near at hand, when the band 
began playing the latest Strauss waltz, and Bonny, 
whose duty of " receiving" was done, ceased to con- 
taminate her neighbors' morals, and was whirled away 
in Mr. Manners*s arms. 

When the music was still, Sidney found her as she 
was resting in the window with her companion, and 
asked her for a dance. She had been talking excitedly, 
and laughing gayly, almost loudly for her who possessed 
that most excellent thing in a woman, a low, sweet 
voice ; but when she accepted Sidney's arm, and let him 
lead her down the piazza steps (after wrapping her 
opera cloak about her shoulders), her gayety and 
laughter suddenly were stilled. 

"Does the very sight of me depress you, to-night, 
that all your smiles vanish when I carry you off?" ho 
questioned, more in earnest than in jest, looking down 
at her grave, flushed face. 

" No," she answered, quickly ; " it is rest, peace, to 
be near some one with whom I need not keep up a 
continual stream of gayety and nonsense. Oh, if people 
only knew," she went on impulsively, "how under the 
froth of such nonsense is nearly always the strong, 
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bitter draught of discontent and utter weariness, they 
"would set a different estimate upon it, and find a new- 
name for it, don't you think ?" 

"I fancied I heard you say but a little while ago 
that you adored nonsense ?" 

" Perhaps you did ; and there spoke out the other 
self who somehow does not feel one with me to-night. 
It is true that there are times when a certain kind of 
nonsense becomes one's only comfort or resource, and 
the world would seem a dull place without it. But to- 
night is not one of those times with me, and if I said it 
was, the words were only a part of the inevitable non- 
sense itself. Now, I may be quite myself for a little 
while, and then afterwards — to-mofrow " 

" Yes — to-morrow ?'* 

" All will be different." 

"Well, at least," Sidney said, with an unmirthful 
laugh, " it will be a pleasure for mo to remember that 
I have had the privilege of rescuing j6i\ from even the 
one small discomfort of an unwelcome diet of nonsense." 

She looked up at him with a certain wistful appeal 
showing itself in her eyes and lovely, expressive face. 
" Don't speak so," she said, simply. " I want you to bo 
very kind to me to-night. It is my last, remember. I 
wish for pleasant recollections of it to carry away." 

They were out on the deserted sidewalk now, with 
the band-music and the music of the ocean mingling in 
their ears. 

" Kind to you ?" he echoed, hotly, as though those 
words of hers had alone impressed themselves upon his 
mind. " Kind f — Don't you know, that is what I would 
spend my life in being, if you would let me — and you 
will not. Why won't you be kind to me f" 

He caught both her hands, and held them as though 
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be would never let tbem go. She did not struggle to 
draw them away, but faced bim, flushed, and desper- 
ate, and trembling. " I am kind to you, — I am kind !" 
she cried, knowing that the crisis had come between 
them now, and that she could not put it away from ber 
any more. " If I have seemed cruel, it was but to be 
kind. Did you think I was fickle? or a coquette? — 
that I .had allowed you to believe what I had never 
meant ? Then, I tell you now, it was not so. I hadn't 
intended to tell you. I thought it would be well for 
you to believe as badly of me as you could, since that 
would kill your love ; but — I can't bear it. You must 
know the truth. It was only to have been friendship 
between us at the most, — was it not? — a friendship 
sweeter than it was wise, perhaps, — ^yet even that I 
have seemed to deny you of late. It is better so ; but 
at first my fault came from caring too much, — not top 
little. I was reckless just then. I cared — too mucb to 
reason, and I " 

She had been carried away with the sudden storm 
of emotion that had bade her not leave him wholly in 
ignorance, but now she faltered and turned half from 
him, while he caught up the thread of her words where 
she had cut it short. 

"You did care then, — ^you do care a little, still? If 
that is true, what is there to stand between us ? Why 
should you stop to reason over it? I am not a rich 
man, I know; yet neither am I a poor one, and I could 
give you at least a part of the luxuries to which you 
have been accustomed. But, at any rate, you are not 
the woman to put a consideration like that in the 
scales in which you weigh me. You disliked me once, 
I know ; still, if now " 

" Don't 1" she interrupted. "Don't remind me of 
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that old folly. We can never be anything to each 
other — never I Believe me or not, as you will, when I 
tell you it is for your own sake I say so. There is an 
inequality between us, and it is I who am beneath you. 
You would think so too, if you knew the truth j but 
you mustn't know. There are others to consider be- 
sides myself. They cannot be disgraced through me ; 
and, even if I had not to think of them, I fear I could 
not tell you. I am yet, in spite of all, too proud." 

" How can you speak the word disgrace in connection 
with yourself?" he questioned, with ardent reproach. 
" It is a wrong for you to let it pass your lips." 

" I think of it always," she answered, wofully. " I 
have never spoken it before, and I shall not again. It 
would kill me to hear another use it, but it is true, all 
the same. Mrs. Eevere has made me understand it, — 
and she knows. I could not be anything to you, un- 
less I told you the whole truth, and if you knew the 
truth you would not want me. It is better for me and 
my poor pride, at least, that you want me and do not 
know, than that you shovld know, and be offered me, 
and then send me away." 

" Try me I try me!" he exclaimed, eagerly, gleaning 
from her wild whirl of words a few which pierced to 
his heart and understanding. 

" No, no I" she cried, snatching herself away from 
him. "I ought not to have said that. There is no 
chance for you to try. If my own heart had not told 
me that, I should have learned it from Mrs. Revere." 

Sidney stood looking at her, bewildered, baffled, yet 
not wholly despairing. It seemed to him that she was 
not herself to-night, that her threatening illness had 
for the time affected her brain, and that this terrible 
and mysterious obstacle she hinted of existed less in 
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reality than in her distorted fancy. If he could but 
make her view it in a different light, and claim the 
love she did not deny she felt for him I 

" I don*t understand you in the least," he said, with 
a simulated calmness. '^ But if Mrs. Eevere has said 
anything or done anything which " 

"She hasn't 1" the unhappy girl protested, with a 
miserable vehemence. " You mistake my meaning, — 
though that is not strange. Everything I say — even 
my thoughts — to-night, are wild and confused. I could 
never make you comprehend, — I could never explain. 
Please don't make it so hard for me, — help me instead I 
I am so ill and weary, I think sometimes I am going 
mad 1" 

" Poor child 1" he exclaimed, with hasty remorse. " I 
would not be so selfish as to add one feather's weight to 
this strange burden of yours. I ought to have remem- 
bered before that you are neither strong nor well just 
now, and simply to have waited^ 

"Don't talk of waiting!" she cried. "That only 
prolongs it and makes it worse. Let this be the end, 
now, for pity's sake, I beg.'* She drooped her head, 
and pressed the fingers of both hands suddenly and 
fiercely against her forehead. "Oh, 1 don't know what 
is the matter with me I" she said, very faintly. " My 
head goes round and round so, and makes me too giddy 
10 think. How am I going to start to-morrow if still 
I should feel like this?" 

" You won't feel so," he said, soothingly. "You will 
be better then, you know. And you shall not go away 
from here alone. Don't worry, for we will arrange all 
that for you somehow, and you need have no fear about 
the journey. Everything will be right; but now I have 
made you miserable, and kept you standing and walking 
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quite long enough, so I am going to take you imme- 
diately back in-doors." 

She assented to this proposal willingly, even with an 
unflattering alacrity, but the kindness and unselfish 
consideration of his altered tone and manner were 
strangely soothing to her. "I will go up to my room," 
she said, " without letting any one see me, and then I 
will come down again when I have rested a little, and 
feel better, and more calm.** 

He was consumed with self*reproach as the small, 
cold, trembling hand slipped itself within his arm, and \i 
could but occur to him, with a sharp pang, what a wide 
diflference separated this fluttering, almost distracted, 
girl from the brilliantly self-contained maiden who at 
first acquaintance had piqued him, and then won his 
heart. But he loved her, and longed for her now in 
her weakness and inexplicable distress, with greater 
depth of tenderness and strength of passion than before. 

" You must bathe your head," he advised, as he parted 
from her on the piazza at the foot of the stairs, which 
ran up the outside of the house, wishing most ardently 
that the gentle office might be given to his hand. Afid 
she, assenting, went slowly up the steps, with her white 
fingers moving on the balusters, and her slender form 
seeming additionally tall by reason of the sweeping 
tulle train. She looked back once, and he responded 
to her glance with a smile that quickly faded as he 
turned away. 

She went straight to her own room, and turned up 
the flame of the pink-shaded lamp. She was not in 
the mood for darkness, and the light gave her a cer- 
tain sense of companionship. She laid herself upon 
the bed, regardless of her fluffy tulle and magnolia 
blossoms, and turned her face against the lineny cool- 
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ness of the pillow. She did not think. She merely lay 
there, physically passive, while her brain whirled and 
throbbed, and strange red and purple spots of color 
appeared, changed, and disappeared before her closed 
eyes. Her only actual consciousness was of weird, 
distracting threadings and twistings of imaginary geo- 
metrical figures back and forth within her mind, which 
she was reluctantly compelled to trace, and of the gentle 
scratching and tapping made by the breeze in the 
branches of the big live-oak tree against the windov 
pane. There was a cessation of all thought or actual 
suffering, save a species of physical restlessness and 
sense of latent misery, ready at any moment to wako 
into full force of life. 

She was aroused suddenly by three successive and 
distinct knocks upon the window adjacent to the tree, 
such as the tapping branches could not well have made. 
She was more puzzled than alarmed, perhaps, until the 
rapping was repeated, — once, twice, — imperatively and 
unmistakably, by human fingers. 
' In an instant a strange, prophetic something within 
her seemed to tell Bonny what was coming. One great 
sickening throb, and her heart had ceased its tumultuous 
beating. One dizzy wave of terror sweeping respon- 
sively through her brain, and then a cold, numb sort 
of calmness settled upon her. She was able to walk 
very steadily to the window and peer out into the dark- 
ness. It was as she had expected. Among the black 
branches loomed forth whitoly a face, scowling with 
fear and impatience, as near to the pane as a precarious 
holding in the tree would permit, — the face of the 
deserter Dane. As Bonny approached he beckoned, 
saying in a low, repressed voice some words that did 
not reach her through the glass. Mechanically she 
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throw opcL the window. "How have you come here? 
What do you want of rae ?" she whispered, rapidly. 

" For God's sake, let me in," he hoarsely responded. 
" Set a chair by the window for me to climb in on." 
She brought the chair and placed the seat even with 
the sill. " Now your coverlet. Twine it round the bed- 
post, quick; give me one end of it. I daren't trust 
these brittle branches by themselves." 

The whole transaction had occupied no more than a 
moment. Both had spoken in whispers, and now, cau- 
tiously and noiselessly, yet with a lithe dexterity born 
of his desperate peril, the man quitted his hold of the 
tree, crawled into the room over the chair, aided by the 
impromptu rope, then turned and softly closed the 
window after him. "Safe!" he ejaculated, with a long 
gasping sigh of relief. " So far, safe I Now you have 
got to help me/' 

"What can I do?" Bonny questioned, with a certain 
inert hopelessness. 

He stepped softly across the floor and turned the key 
in the lock of the only door which formed an exit from 
the room. "Now," he said, still beneath his breath, "I 
think I can defy the whole gang." 

She gazed at him fearfully, the full force of his mean- 
ing slowly dawning in her mind. " What do you intend 
to do?" she whispered, pressing both hands over her 
heart. " Are they searching for you now ?" 

" Listen," he said, coming close to her and speaking 
near her ear, so that his hot, quick breath swept her 
cheek. "I hardly think they are on my track yet, but 
if they are, they're not likely to find me here. That is 
what brought me here. Your room isn't a place to 
search for a soldier who has deserted." She shivered, 
and moved a little away from him. " This is the way 
L ^ 21 
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I did it. I'm proud of my success, too. Last week, 
•when I was on guard, I happened to notice that the 
iron bars of the window in the guard-house corridor, 
just outside the cells, wore loosely set in the plaster. 
I didn't say anything about it, naturally, as I didn't 
know how soon I might have occasion to make use of 
them myself. To-night, after retreat, when the sergeant 
of the guard inspected, he didn't lock my door securely. 
He thought he had ; but there was a catch in the lock, 
and I knew in a second how it was. I waited, and 
remembered those loose bars. I'd been half mad with 
thinking of them, and how after all they would do me 
tio good, all the time since I'd been penned up in that 
cell like a dog. At midnight the sergeant inspected 
the guard, but let the prisoners alone, as he often does, 
and then went off to doze till the officer of the day 
should make his round. That was my time, and I 
crept from the cell, made just one minute's work with 
those bars, and was out; but as the devil's own luck 
would have it, one of the sentinel^ saw me, challenged, 
and, when I didn't speak, fired. I dodged and ran ; he 
couldn't see in the dark which way I went. Then I 
got up here as quick as I could, saw this bright light, 
and thinking it was just possible it might be your room, 
or if not, that there was a good chance of its being 
Vacant on account of the show down-stairs, I climbed 
the tree and peeped in. You know the rest. And now 
you've got to hide me here until to-morrow night. 
The post will have been pretty thoroughly ransacked 
before then, and the search will have gone elsewhere. 
There's not much chance of their coming here, I should 
Bay." And he laughed a short, disagreeable laugh that 
chilled Bonny even more than the purport of his 
words. 
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" Ob, Guy, don't say that I" shd cried aloud, forget- 
ting herself for the moment; but he laid bis hand 
roughly and unhesitatingly over her mouth, with a 
look that commanded caution. "Spare me," she went 
on, whispering, when he had released her. " I cannot 
do it. It is quite impossible, and — ^I am going home 
to-morrow evening." 

" Damn it 1" fiercely. " You'll have to give up going, 
then. Make any excuse. Be sick, — ^you look as though 
it wouldn't be hard to sham that, — or anything you 
like ; but remember, you're not to lea,vo this room until 
I'm safely out of it. This is an awful risk I've run" (he 
thought nothing of a risk as great, which he forced 
upon this fragile girl, trembling before his glance), 
" and I'll not have you do anything which may ruin 
the plans I've made. Come, don't be a fool, now. 
You know you've got to do as I tell you, and you 
ought to be ready and willing, for your own sake, as 
well as mine." 

" How will it help you in the end if I do obey you ?" 
she pleaded. "Is there any way of escape after you 
have left this house ?" 

"Yes, a thousand. But that'll take care of itself 
now, as far as you are concerned. What you've got to 
do, besides keeping me here till I'm able to get away, 
is to give me some money, all you've got, as you can 
easily send for more, and then I'll be off out of the 
country. Francisca Suarez will follow me, for I think 
in spite of all you may have said or done to the con- 
trary, in that quarter, at all events, I'm safe." 

Bonny drew herself still farther away from him, her 
eyes great with her fear of him, — ^fear of what he was, 
and of what he might do when she told him of the 
influence she had brought to bear upon Francisca,-^ 
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influences which evidently ho did not dream that she 
had dared to use. 

" Francisca will never go with you, or to you," she 
said, tremulously. " You did not think I would, but I 
have. I have told her all — the truth." 

" Have you dared to do that, or are you trying to 
cheat me ?" he almost hissed in her ear, with a voice 
rendered hideous by passion. She ran from him a step 
or two, but ho followed, and catching her violently by 
tbe arm, shook and wrenched it till the delicate, bruised 
flesh quivered beneath his fingers. " I could kill you," 
he whispered. " I think, if I did not need to use you 
just now, that I should kill you." Then he let her arm 
drop, releasing it as roughly as he had ill-used it. 

Bonny*s eyes remained upon his face, fixed in a fas- 
cination of horror, but she neither moved nor spoka 
After all, did it so much matter if she died now by this 
man's hand? She dreaded the physical pang of it, but 
perhaps — vaguely passed through her brain — such a 
death would save her from many future miseries. 
While they stood so facing each other, a loud peal 
sounded from the door-bell below. 

<^ Hark I it is some one from the sergeant of the 
guard 1" he cried, his expression changing instantly from 
menace to one of vivid apprehension. " Is the oflScer of 
the day — Sidney — hero ?" 
, " Yes, I think so. He was here." 

" He is still here, then. He will soon be going down 
to 'inspect the guard. One of the corporals has been 
sent up here to tell him about me. Very good. They'rje 
not going to get mc." 

" Yet, if they should come here to look, what then ? 
Oh, Guy, I could not bear it I If you could but have 
spared me this I" 
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"Selfish, like the rest of your sex I" he returned, sul- 
lenly. " This would be the last place for them to look. 
I should think even you would have the sense to see 
that. But where are you going to put me ? Under 
the bed? — in the closet? I can't stand here in the 
middle of the floor all night." 

" Oh, in the closet, I suppose, if it must be," the un- 
happy girl replied, with a desperate resignation born 
of despair. 

They had been standing very near the second win- 
dow of the room, and now, glancing aside. Bonny saw 
their two shadows darkly defined upon the whiteness 
of the curtains. With a frightened cry she pulled her 
companion away. " Our shadows," she explained hur- 
riedly, " were there on the window, showing so dis- 
tinctly. If any one were outside — oh, I dare not think 
of it I Come, let me hide you in this closet, and shut 
the door. It is large, and you can breathe well enough 
for some time. Then by and by I will open the 
door." 

• He obeyed willingly enough ; and when he was out 
of her sight she sank against the wall shuddering con- 
vulsively, while heavy sobs of sheer nervous exhaustion 
tore their way up from her breast, unrestrained. 

* * * ' * :4c :|e in 

The piazzas, had been deserted, while the assembled 
guests partook of Mrs. Eevere's bouillon, salads, and 
ices, at the time the corporal of the guard had come 
running up the walk, and had delivered his alarm- 
peal lipon the door-bell. Sidney was inquired for, and 
hastily went out. He had intended a few moments 
later to make his inspection of the guard ; and, as he 
did not desire to return, was engaged, when the cor- 
pornl arrived, in excusing himself to Mrs. Eevere. 

21* 
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" The prisoDer Dane has escaped, sir,'' were the sol- 
dier's first breathless words, after saluting. 

" Escaped I— how did he do that ?" 

" Why, sir, all seemed right when the sergeant in- 
spected at midnight ; and then but a short while later, 
Number One heard or saw something move outside the 
corridor window. He challenged, but got no answer, 
and fired, but couldn't make out, in the dark, which 
way the person went. 'Twas then they learned that 
Dane's cell was empty, and the sergeant of the guard 
sent me after the ofSicer of the day. I went up to your 
quartore, lieutenant, but you wasn't there, and so I 
thought it was likely I should find you here." 

"That's right, corporal," Sidney began, when Captain 
Ecvere appeared just behind him, swaggering slightly 
from the effects of a certain species of convivial hos- 
pitality he was addicted to. 

" What's the row, Sidney ?" he inquired, in a loud, 
irritable tone that reached the occupants of the rooms 
beyond. 

"Dane has escaped," Sidney returned, moderating 
his voice suggestively; but several officers near the 
door had heard the captain's exclamatory question, 
and now stepped out on the piazza. They were 
two, — Mr. Yoorheos, the adjutant, and the surgeon, 
McFarland. 

" He'll be at the beach and off to the lagoons, take 
my word for it," said Yoorhees, all excitement. He 
ran down the steps of the piazza and out to the edge 
of the sidewalk overlooking the bay, and McFarland 
in a leisurely manner followed him. The stairway was 
not far from one end of the gallery, and, having walked 
a few paces to join Yoorhees, a noticeably bright light, 
shining from the windows he had once accidentally 
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learned belonged to Miss Duane's room, attracted his 
attention. He had missed her from the company for 
the last hour, and had wondered more than once why 
she had taken herself so unceremoniously away. Of 
late, all that she did had seemed to him worthy of 
watching with jealousy and suspicion. He walited yet 
a few paces farther, and was struck by the sight of 
those two shadows, — a man's and a woman's, — ^painted 
in dead black upon the illuminated curtain. 

"Yoorhees, come herel" he demanded, in a sharp, 
incisive voice that startled the adjutant, who quickly 
joined him. "Look at those two shadows, and tell me 
what you make of them ?" 

"By Jove I" Yoorhees exclaimed, "it's a man and a 
woman, close enough together to be telling state secrets. 
Is it one of the rooms used for cloaks and wraps, do 
you think ?" 

"No; I happen to know it is not. That room is Miss 
Duane's, and that is Miss Duane herself standing there 
with a companion." 

"Great Jupiter, man, what are you driving at? That 
gossip about her and Dane? Why — why — what ought 
we to do about it? Keep it still between us, I suppose ; 
though, by Jove, no! that will hardly do under the 
circumstances of the man's desertion and escape to- 
night." 

"Certainly it will not do," returned McFarland, with 
an angiy strength of emphasis. "I am going to call 
Eevere." But as he started away the tell-tale shadows 
melted from the curtain and vanished completely out 
of sight. " Confound it, they're gone I" he ejaculated, 
following up his exclamation by loudly pronouncing 
Captain Eovere's name. In an instant that officer 
had joined them, Sidney having already left him. 
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Mrith the corporal, to see the sergeant at the gaard- 
house. 

"What has happened, gentlemen?" pompously inter- 
rogated the captain, even his defective perceptive facul- 
ties informing him that hoth men were in a state of 
unusual excitement. 

" It is just too late, unfortunately, to let you see for 
yourself what has aroused our suspicions," McFarland 
explained ; >^ but wo have been given some reason to 
suppose that Dane has concealed himself in your house. 
I suppose under those circumstances you will think it 
best to have it immediately searched ?" 

" Well," blustered the captain, " it's a deuced queer 
thing if youVe not deceived yourselves; but by all 
means we'll have the place searched — ransacked — ^from 
garret to cellar" (this, as the house was destitute of 
either, was rather an empty form of speech). "If a 
deserter has been fool enough to secrete himself in my 
quarters, I shall be the first one to make it hot for 
him." 

" Come then," McFarland said, with an unconcealed 
exultation, " there is no use in disturbing your guests 
unnecessarily, captain. We'll go over the place our- 
selves, while Sidney is wasting his time for nothing 
down at the guard-house, and if there's any truth in 
our suspicions we'll soon know it all." 

"Very well, you can follow me," said Severe, with a 
large sense of importance, beginning promptly to lead 
the way. 

The two great square apartments on the ground 
floor, parlor and dining-room, were of course ineligible 
for a search. In silence, Voorhces and McFarland 
suffered themselves to be conducted aci*oss the piazza 
at the back, so through both the kitchens, and then up 
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the stairway on the exterior of the house. Here the 
space was divided by three walls. In front was the 
chamber occupied by Captain Eevere and his wife, 
which to-night was made use of for ladies' cloaks and 
wi*aps. In the centre, and down between the two back 
chambers, ran a narrow hallway, leading off from which, 
on the left hand, was a small unoccupied room, where 
trunks and boxes were kept, but which to-night had 
been arranged to do duty as a dressing-room for gentle- 
men. All of this space, deserted, save for a nodding 
mulatto waiting-maid, was thoroughly gone over by the 
three officers, and, needless to say, nothing in the least 
suspicious was discovered. McFarland in the mean 
time was growing almost uncontrollably impatient. 
: The only room now remaining was the one sacred to 
Miss Duane, and of this the door was closed, a bright 
light shone through the crevices, and an odd, subdued 
sound, as of some one weeping grievously within, 
reached the three listeners in the hall. ^ 

"Miss Duane, my wife's guest, occupies that room, 
and is no doubt in there at this moment," the captain 
informed his companions, conclusively. "There can be 
no kind of use in disturbing her, you will both admit." 
. " I am afraid there is more use in it than you sup- 
pose, Eevere," McFarland objected, hastily. "Not 
fifteen minutes ago a man's shadow was showing very 
distinctly on the white window-curtain of this very 
room. I saw it, and Voorhees saw it also." 

There was an instant's silence after this momentous 
announcement, and then Eevere growled incredulously, 
" P»haw I you're dreaming I My punch has been too 
much for you, to-night." 

" Not enough to make us both see the same thing,, 
and so queer a thing, too," returned McFarland, gravely. 
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Voorhees said nothing. He merely stood, passively, 
with one hand thrust into the breast of his dress-coat, 
looking very uncomfortable and much disconcerted. 

"Come," went on McFarland, rather tauntingly, when 
he received no answer. "I challenge you to rap on 
that door, tell Miss Duane our errand, and ask her to 
let us look through her room as we have the others. 
If it is all right, she can have no reason to be offended. 
Besides, the man may have got in there, and have used 
threats to keep her from giving an alarm." 

'^ That is so ; though I think you are leading us a 
wild-goose chase altogether, my dear sir," said the 
captain, proceeding, nevertheless, to deliver a series of 
decisive knocks upon the chamber-door. 

!N'o answer came, and there was a sudden cessation 
of the dreary, subdued sound upon the other side. 

The music of the band floated softly to their ears, 
playing a waltz, with variations of *^Home, Sweet 
Home." Voices and laughter of women came nearer, 
and it was evident that people were ascending the out- 
side stairs. 

"Miss Duane, are you in your room?" Captain 
Eevere asked, with audible impatience. !N'o answer. 
He repeated the question again, even more loudly. 
" You must make it convenient to let us in, on official 
business of importance." 

If both his companions had not been preoccupied 
with their own excitement they must have smiled at 
the pomposity of the man's words and manner. As 
he spoke, his easily-roused ire rising at this disregard 
of his most urgent summons, he once more pounded 
insistently upon the panel, and ended by rattling tho 
knob. 

As he did so the key turned slowly, as though re- 
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luctantly, in the lock j still more reluctantly the door 
was partially opened, and Bonny — a pallid, desperate^ 
wild-eyed Bonny— stood trembling in her crushed 
finery in the narrow aperture. It was at this moment 
that there came an irruption of white dresses, accom- 
panied by two or three gay uniforms, into the hall 
that led inward from the stairs. 

Bonny would have pushed her door hurriedly shut 
again at sight of these intruders, had not McFarland 
placed his foot against it firmly. "Miss Duane," re- 
iterated the captain, puzzled and moved to something 
resembling pity at sight of the white, despairing face 
the girl turned up to him, "Miss Duane, there is a 
deserting soldier supposed to be concealed in this 
house, and every room but yours has been searched. 
You owe it to me and to yourself to allow us the samo 
privilege in your room, as of course you will be entirely 
willing to do." 

The new-comers gathered about the doors of the 
dressing-rooms, eager and interested, as they gleaned 
the purport of the captain's words, though the look on 
Bonny*s face alone would have proved sufficient to 
enchain them. 

She tried to laugh, and the effort was more ghastly 
than if she had shrieked aloud, for the sound that 
issued from her pale lips was sharp with agony. 
"You have surprised me," in a voice wellnigh as un- 
natural as the laugh. " I was tired and ill. I had not 
meant to see anybody again to-night. What is this 
about a — a deserting soldier?" 

"It is Dane. You have heard his name, and his" 
crime, perhaps," McFarland prompted the others, sar* 
castically. 

" Oh, yes, yes, yes," the words repeating themselves, 
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and dying away mechanically and painfully. "You 
are searching for him here? That is — that is quite 
ridiculous. To-morrow you may come again if you 
like, if you are not ready to laugh at the idea by then. 
To-night it is too late. I am not well, indeed I am not. 
I came to my room to rest. I cannot stand here 
talking any longer." 

"I am sorry," said Captain Eevere, and he really 
was sorry. He would have saved her if he could 
without (as he thought) damaging his own reputa- 
tion. He had not the vaguest conception of the truth, 
but still the young lady was his guest, was complain- 
ing of illness, and he regretted that he must seem to 
persecute her. However, his reputation as master in 
his own house was at stake, and that, of course, was 
far dearer to him than this girl's comfort ; so he said, 
gruffly, "I am sorry, but I must insist, Mtss Duane. 
We need not keep you standing. You can go in and 
sit down, or you can go down-stairs if you like; but, 
at all events, you mustn't try to prevent our enter- 
ing." 

She flew back into the room when she saw their en- 
trance was inevitable, swift as a startled swallow, and 
took her station before the closet-door. " It is shame- 
ful — shameful I If I were not so weak and ill, I should 
protest," she kept on saying, faintly, passing her trem- 
bling hands waveringly through her hair, over ier 
damp forehead, and up and down her throat. " But 
look now, since you are here, look all over this 
room. You see — you see for yourselves there is 
nothing." 

The room was simply furnished, offering few places 
for concealment, and its scanty resources were speedily 
exhausted. In a moment McParland, with all outward 
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respect, had confronted her. " Now this closet, if you 
please," he said, quietly, though with his eyes upon 
her face. 

" No," she cried, laughing again, that quivering, hys- 
terical laugh. " You are going too far — ^too far en- 
tirely. My — my dresses hang there — that is all. No 
woman likes to have people looking through her ward- 
robe. No— no — I say no I" and then, as very gently 
but firmly Mr. Voorhees led her away from her post, 
where she had stood with her form closely pressed 
against the door she would have protected, her words 
ended in a shrill, delirious shriek, a scarce-articulate, 
unconscious repetition of that " No — no — no I" 

The crowding watchers who now half filled the hall 
shuddered, and one or two women cried out in protest 
or horror of the scene they gazed at, fascinated, while 
McFarland relentlessly pushed on into the closet, 
among the masses of dainty, bright- hued garments that, 
true to their owner, retarded his way. Instantly en- 
sued a scuffle, in the obscurity of the farthest end of 
the closet, another thrilling ciy from Bonny, and then 
a man sprang past McFarland, who had staggered as 
he was thrust aside, shook off the restraining hands of 
Yoorhees and Eevere, and making directly for the 
window by the live-oak, flung himself headlong over 
the sill before those witnessing the deed could realize 
what was done. 

Over he plunged, into the darkness, with a crashing 
of the live-oak boughs as he caught vainly at them, 
and then a dull, sickening thud upon the ground below, 
that told what he had risked, and how terribly he had 
failed at the end. And all the time the music down- 
stairs was softly playing waltzes, with variations of an 
old-fashioned melody, for even Benny's cries had not 
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roacbed to the retired spot where the musicians had 
been placed. 

As for Bonny, a merciful unconsciousness had robbed 
her of her racked senses. She had thrown herself, al- 
ready half crazed, as a barrier before the door which 
hid Dane from those who sought him; and as she had 
felt herself dragged away in spite of her frail resistance^ 
with all hope at an end, after uttering those two an- 
guished screams, her blood seemed to surge upward to 
her brain,' and consciousness deserted her. The strained 
tension of her muscles relaxed, and she fell back upoa 
Yoorhees's arm lifelessly, just as Dane made his des* 
perate rush past McFarland, and so to the window. 

The lookers-on at the strange scene were for the 
instant too bewildered by the suddenness and horror 
of it fully to realize the actuality of what had taken 
place before their startled eyes. Bonny's screams had 
been heard by most of those below, and Mrs. Bevere^ 
with a number of her guests, ran hurriedly up-stairs, 
while others rushed out of dooi*s, fancying the sounds 
had come from that direction. It was they who first 
discovered the body of Dane, lying still as it had fallen 
on the ground beneath the live-oak tree, and cried out 
what they had found to those at the window above. 
As the only descent was upon the exterior of the 
house, and the halls were now crowded with alarmed 
and curious people, it was with some difficulty, and a mo* 
mentis delay, that McFarland and Bevere succeeded in 
making their way to the exit, and finally getting down 
the stairs. Voorhees remained behind, his not unkindly 
heart stirred by a half-remorseful compassion for the 
beautiful, helpless creature whose form still drooped 
heavily against his arm. Guilty she might be, — nay, 
must be, he told himself, — ^but she was a woman, young, 
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defenceless, and most fair to look upon ; and, being a 
man, it was impossible for him not to pity her. He 
earned her over to the bed, and laid her carefully 
down, even roughly smoothing out the pillow for the 
poor, unconscious head. " Don't be any worse to her 
than you can help when she comes to herself again," 
he said bluntly to his wife, who had been among the 
first of those to make their way into the room. 

She answered his advice with a look of cool defiance 
and scorn, both for it and for him, but he scarcely ob- 
served it as he hastily left the room and followed his 
late companions down the stairs. 

They, with many others, stood about the spot where 
Dane had fallen, and Dr. McFarland, kneeling on the 
ground, was engaged in making a hurried examination 
of the body, 

" He failed to catch the branches as he hoped to, and 
then must have fallen, head downwards, to account for 
his condition," the surgeon was saying, with prolies- 
sional gravity of manner, as Voorhecs joined the group. 
'^ His neck is broken with as clean a wrench as if he 
had been hanged." 

" Is he dead ?" Voorhees questioned, horrified. 

" Dead of course, dead as a stone, and must have been 
the instant he struck the ground. IVe known men to 
take a good deal bigger jump, and come off with a 
broken bone or two, easily mended, but there is every- 
thing in th^ way of falling. Now this fellow came 
straight down on his head, and was dead before he 
knew what had happened to him." 

" Dead, killed instantly 1" was echoed back into the 
room where Bonny lay, by one of the listeners waiting 
at the window, and people looked into each other's 
faces, terrified and aghast. The death of a deserter 
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made such a sensationally disagreeable ending for a 
party I The company found it hard to believe in its 
reality, and yet events as sensational had been lightly 
conned and forgotten by them, in the newspapers, 
perhaps that very morning past. 

Mrs. Eevere stood by the bedside, trembling, and pale 
beneath her skilful dash of rouge. "Will some one 
tell me what has happened here?" she questioned, 
gazing about her appealingly, all her innate self-posses- 
sion terrified away. " That dreadful scream I It wa^ 
the first I knew of anything wrong ; and then I came 
up hete to find Bonny Duane fainting, and all of you 
frightened to death at something, and crowding in her 
room I What does it mean ? And now, who is it you 
say has been killed ?" 

No one found the courage to answer, at first. The 
women turned questioning looks upon each: other's 
scared faces. Mrs. Crawford, the pretty bride, was 
busily moistening Bonny's forehead and wrists with 
eau-de-cologne. She had entered with Mrs. Eevere, but, 
instead of asking curious questions, had gone straight 
to the bed, filled with pity at what she saw there, and 
had then immediately and silently applied herself to 
the labor of restoration, which so far had proved un- 
availing. 

" Will nobody speak ? Am I not to know what has 
happened in my own house ?" Mrs. Eevere broke out 
once . more, hysterically. " What strange, dreadful 
thing has come among us ?" 

Then Mrs. Yoorhees stepped forward, — having hesi- 
tated only an instant for appearance* sake. Her head 
was held very erect, and her face was whiter evea 
than usual. " I will tell you, since the others seenoi 
unable or afraid to do so," she pronounced in a loud, 
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distinct voice. " It has become a plain enough thing 
to our perception, although it is, I confess, rather diffi- 
cult to put into words, especially in repeating it to 
you. I do not think, however, much as we have been 
shocked, that any of us are in reality surprised. The 
man who betrayed his companions and deserted the 
other day, — Dane, a soldier in your husband's battery, 
Mrs. Eevere, — who was known by everybody in the 
garrison (except you, perhaps) to be an accepted ad- 
mirer of Miss Duano's, escaped from the. guard-house 
to-night, came directly here, and induced Miss Duane 
to conceal him in the closet of her room. There he 
was found a few minutes ago. The discovery seemed 
to cause her the most poignant despair, and she very 
cleverly fainted, when there was really nothing else 
left for her to do, upon my husband's shoulder. In 
the mean time, the object of her affections had left her 
to mourn his loss, and had precipitated himself from 
the window where, Komeo-like, he had probably come 
in. I believe he lost his life in falling, and although 
it is very horrid, and disgusting, and all that, his death 
will prove an exceedingly good thing in the end for all 
concerned, I should say." 

Mrs. Revere had sunk into a chair while this storm 
of vindictiveness and sarcasm was poured into her 
<5ars, and sat gazing dazedly at Mrs. Yoorhees's cold, 
cruelly handsome face, occasionally covering her eyes 
with her hands. As the other finished what she had 
found so wicked a pleasure in saying, Mrs. Revere 
burst into a storm of hysterical weeping. She was 
crushed with the weight of her own intense morti- 
fication. "No thought of defending the unhappy 
girl who lay powerless to speak for herself, rose 
in her mind. Her heart was wrung with keenest 
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anguish, because such a scandal had occurred beneath 
her roof. She wept for the unmerited disgrace that 
she must, so to speak, share, and for the loss of social 
prestige which she deemed inevitable. She wept be- 
cause it had been in Mrs. Voorhees's power to tell her 
so cruel a truth in such a cruel manner, and she wept 
because she felt impotent to defend herself or her 
guest from the wordy sword-thrusts that fell so thick 
and fast about her. If Bonny and her sins could then 
and there have been together blotted out of existence, 
she would have offered most ardent thanks. But that, 
alas ! could not possibly come to pass. It had all hap- 
pened in just as hideous a reality as Mrs. Voorhees's 
words set it before her. It was quite true, and no 
dream. There she was in the midst of the fresh horror 
of it, and she must live through it and bear it, or, 
rather, fling it from her as best she could. 

"Oh, I knew nothing of all this, nothing! I never 
could have suspected anything so shocking I How can 
it be true of her ? She seemed so far above everything 
low or degrading! Oh, what shall I do? The dis- 
grace, the publicity, and the scandal I I can never live 
it down — it has come too near me. It will surely kill 
me, I think !" 

The women gathered about her, and expended their 
nervous excitement in sympathy, soothing, and pro- 
testations of dismay at the depths of Bonny's dai'k 
depravity. "Who would have dreamed it? So young 
a girl, yet so steeped in sin I" mournfully exclaimed 
Mrs. Collingwood, looking askance at the still figure 
extended in its tumbled ball-dress on the bed. And 
her sentiments were duly echoed by all, or all save 
Mrs, Crawford. 

"I think," the latter remarked, with considerable 
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energy, " that if, instead of talking in a way you may 
some time have to regret very deeply, you would 
either try with me — ^some of you — to bring this poor 
girl back to consciousness, or else make up your minds 
to go home, it would be a good deal wiser. As for me, 
I am of the opinion that this state of affairs has lasted 
long enough, and I am going down-stairs to bring the 
doctor up to her." 

Having so expressed her mind, the youngest of the 
band left the room with a quick, impatient step, and 
presently succeeded in finding Dr. McFarland, who 
had been delivering some orders relative to the dis- 
posal of Dane's body. It was with great and evident 
reluctance that he consented to assume his professional 
capacity for the benefit of Miss Duano; but without 
giving vent to this reluctance in set words, he slowly 
and silently ascended the stairs, carrying with him a 
heaviness of feeling in which a strange, unwonted self- 
loathing and a malicious exultation mingled. 

While Mrs. Crawford lingered on the walk just out- 
side the house, hoping to see her husband. Jack Sidney 
approached her with long, rapid strides that brought 
him towards her more quickly than a run. 

" What is this I have just heard," he asked, select- 
ing her as the first reliable informant he had encoun- 
tered, " about Dane having been found in this house, 
and, in trjing to escape, being killed? Do you know 
whether it is true or not, Mrs. Crawford ?" 

*'Ye8," Mrs. Crawford returned, "it is perfectly 
true. I tliink they have just now carried his body 
down to the hospital." 

" It was an attendant there who ran out and told 
me as I was passing by. He seemed to have learned 
very little about it, and I hardly knew whether to 
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believe it or not. Has Captain Revere gone down 
there ? — and McFarland, do you know whether he has 
come back yet ?" 

**I don't know whether he has been there or not, 
bnt he is in the house now. I have just sent him up- 
stairs to — Miss Duane.'' 

^^Miss Duanel" he echoed, all anxiety in an instant. 
"Is she ill? — has this aflPair upset her?" 

"She is very ill, and has been worse than merely 
frightened," Mrs. Crawford responded, with recurring 
indignation. "The whole crowd is collected in her 
room, spying and chattering and acting like fiends, — 
that is the only word to express it, — saying every- 
thing diabolical they can think of, — especially Mi*s, 
Voorhees, — and doing their best to kill poor Miss 
Duane. They deserve to have their eyes torn out, 
some of them, and I should like to be the one to 
doit!" 

Sidney had not waited to hear her last words. With 
a sharp, inarticulate exclamation, he had gone past her 
in the middle of a sentence, and, with one bound up 
the steps, strode around the piazza to the stairway at 
the back. 

On the threshold of Bonny's lighted and crowded 
room he paused. Even at this crisis there was a 
sacredness about it to his thoughts which for a mo- 
ment held him back. 

McFarland was speaking, inside. "I have known 
this all along, Mrs. Eevere," he said, stopping for a 
second to pour something from a vial. "J'm.very 
sorry for you ; so must be all of this company; and it's 
not a pleasant explanation for a man to make to a lady 
in the position you hold towards Miss Duane; but 
since you have asked me, I can hardly refuse to an- 
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Bwer. Ever since the night of the * Wyandotte' recep- 
tion I have known most positively that this man Dane 
was accepted by Miss Duane as a lover. Later, other 
circumstances have arisen to prove the fact, if it had 
needed any additional proofs. Your confidence has 
assuredly been very grossly betrayed; we must all 
admit that ; yet still " 

He never completed the sentence, which had lin- 
gered on his lips like a morsel he was loath to part 
with; but, interrupted by a sudden fierce grip upon 
his shoulder, looked up, staring, to confront Jack Sid- 
ney face to face. 

It is announced by physiologists that the human eye 
is in reality incapable of lightening or altering its ex- 
pression in emotion, the surrounding muscles alone 
supplying the effect of change; but to the startled 
vision of McFarland, Sidney's eyes seemed to flash a 
certain ominous fire into his, as he uttered, in a low, 
repressed tone of deadly anger, " I want to hear you 
retract every word you have said, sir." 

Both ceased to be conscious that they were in the 
presence of ladies for whom they were bound to show 
respect. For Sidney they might have been pictured 
furies, for all he knew or cared. "Retract your words I" 
he repeated, still in the same forbiddingly low voice, 
Eevere, with Crawford and Voorhees, were now stand- 
ing in the door, but Sidney did not see them. He saw 
nothing but the red, angry mist which floated before 
his eyes, with McFarland's face shining out of it; 
yet their presence roused the surgeon to a quick, 
passionate sense of the insult that had been dealt 
him. 

"I shall do nothing of the kind. !N"ot the highest 
power on earth could make me do it. It's. not likely I 
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would do it at your bidding. Eveiy word I have said 
is gospel-true, and one of my best proofs lies before 
you," pointing to Bonny, who now began to show faint 
symptoms of returning animation. 

One glance in the direction indicated but kindled 
Sidney's wrath to fiercer heat. Without a word — only 
a quick drawing of his breath between his teeth — he 
caught McFarland's left arm, and held it as in a vice, 
proceeding at the same time to wrench away the black 
and gold shoulder-knots which proclaimed bis opponent 
as his superior ofl3cer, tearing off first one and then the 
other by main force of muscle and passion, and then 
pushing him, mad with rage and shame, with tattered 
coat stripped of its badge of rank and honor,, violently 
back against the wall. 

"Served him right, I swear I" muttered Yoorhees, 
beneath his breath, as he came forward ; and Eevere, 
km)wing not what to say, for once was wise enough to 
stand still and hold his peace. The dishonored shoul- 
der-knots, with strips of uniform cloth attached, lay on 
the floor, and Sidney tossed them away with his foot 
as though they had shared the degradation of their 
wearer. 

" If you have anything to say to me, 1*11 gladly listen 
to it later," he said to McFarland, looking upon his 
distorted face with the renewed calmness of a satisfied 
anger. McFarland gave him look for look, then with- 
out a word turning his back upon him (to the surprise 
of the bystanders), hastily left the room. Eevere as 
hurriedly followed. 

"Come, ladies I" Mrs. Collingwood's agitated yet 
still monotonous tones made themselves audible above 
the confused ejaculations and murmurs of the rest. 
"We have suffered ourselves to linger here too long. 
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We have witnessed a most shocking scene, and now for 
Mrs. Kevere*8 sake, since we can give her no further 
help, let us go. It is more than sad that her pleasant 
gathering has ended thus ; and I can assure her, I he- 
lieve, that she has the sympathy of every one here. 
As for you, Mr. Sidney, I must say that I fear your 
rash partisanship has been misplaced." 

Taking the lead, with as much apparent equanimity 
as though signalling the ladies' departure from her 
own dinner-table, she swept by Sidney, pressed Mrs. 
Eevere's hand, and left the room, followed almost im- 
mediately by all her feminine companions who had with 
her been present. 

Sidney still lingered by Bonny's bedside. The girPs 
head, with its wealth of bright, tangled hair, was 
moving restlessly back and forth upon the pillow. Her 
face was scarlet, from chin to forehead, and her eye- 
balls were rolled upward behind the partly-opened lids. 
She was moaning occasionally, and tossing her hands 
as if, though still unconscious, she were suffering 
pain. 

Mrs. Revere uncovered her face, when all were gone, 
and looked up at Sidney with wet, appealing eyes. 
"Oh, Jacli, isn't this horrible?" she wailed. "What 
shall I do ? I might as well be dead and buried as have 
such a thing happen in my house. People will never 
get over it, never I To think that my party should 
have ended so, when it was all for her pleasure — it is 
too dreadful I I have suspected for days that there 
was something queer about her, but I gave her the 
benefit of a doubt. Oh, how she has deceived me I 
and who would have dreamed that such a thing could 
happen to me — me ?" 

Sidney regarded her with amazement and dismay. 
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" Why don't you do something for her? You are talk- 
ing sheer madness. It can't be possible you know what 
you are saying if you have the woman's heart I thought 
you had, Mrs. Eevere," he said, sternly. 

"I have not any heart at all left me now," she 
sobbed. " I am sure I don't know what to do for her, 
or with her, for the matter of that I She has had no 
thought for me, and I can't think of her, after such 
treachery. Go away if you have nothing to say to 
comfort me, when I need comfort so sadly. I wish 
you'd call Captain Eevere. I wonder if everybody has 
left the house ? Oh, it is like some horrid dream. If I 
could only wake up from it, and know it were not real I 
But to think that I must sit here and have my guests 
stealing away from the house like this !" 

Sidney had scarcely listened to her. His mind turned 
away from her weak and selfish outburst of despair 
with a shuddering aversion. The miserable, hysterical 
woman rocking herself backward and forward in the 
chair so near his side, had ceased to be to him his old 
friend Mrs. Eevere. The veil had been torn away, 
and he saw her nature as it was, only to shrink from 
^her with a scarce believing detestation. He stood 
gazing down on Bonny in an agony of fear and devo- 
tion, trying to collect his thoughts and decide what 
was best to be done for her. 

Without stopping for further words, having formed 
a certain plan of action in his mind, he left the room, 
and proceeded as rapidly as possible to Lieutenant 
Crawford's quarters. There he found the energetic 
little bride, absorbed in excited converse with her hus- 
band, to whom she had evidently been giving a com- 
plete history of affairs, so far as she was able to relate 
them. 
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" Mrs. Crawford," Sidney said, " for Heaven's sake go 
to the Eeveres' and look after Miss Duane until I cati 
send the doctor from the navy-yard. He was not at 
the party to-night, and I am going after him. You 
will be doing God's charity by going as I ask, and I 
thought you seemed to have some sympathy for her. 
Mrs. Revere is nearly crazed, and can do nothing, and 
she. Miss Duane, is very ill." His words were halting 
and confused, but his tone was an impassioned appeal, 
and Mrs. Crawford responded to the spirit of it with an 
amiable alacrity. 

'*' I'll go, of course," she answered. " George, you will 
take me over there at once, won't you, please ?" And 
Sidney, with a few muttered words of thanks, hastened 
away on his self-imposed mission to the navy-yard. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Those who had indulged in sleep during the after 
part of that too-eventful night, awoke next morning 
with a dull consciousness of something wrong. Such 
an affair as had occurred within their midst was un- 
heard of in the annals of Barrancas, or indeed of any 
other army post, and people confronted the obdurate 
fact of its reality (according to their several disposi- 
tions) either with a shrinking dismay akin to horror, 
or with an equally dreadful species of relish. Events 
surpassing this one, perhaps, in sensationalism, might 
be met with nearly every day in the newspapers, but 
such had always seemed far off, and more or less in- 
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tangible. This thing had touched them intimately, had 
thrived in their circle before they had known of its 
existence, and there was a certain fearful mystery and 
charm attached to all its details. A peculiar morbid 
satisfaction was aiforded the members of the post so- 
ciety by simply passing and gazing at the Reveres' 
upper windows, realizing the mystery of suffering and 
shame hidden behind their rigidly closed shutters ; and 
it is needless to say that gossip and discussion were rife 
within the garrison. 

After officers' call that morning Sidney was placed in 
arrest for "disrespectful behavior towards a superior 
officer,'' and this not unlooked-for sequence of the night's 
sensation formed a topic of great additional interest. If 
his evident infatuation for Miss Duane had been widely 
talked of before, its existence was now cited as a fact 
which did not redound to that misguided maiden's 
credit. 

As for Bonny Duane herself, she had appeared above 
their limited horizon as a very "bright, particular 
star" of the first magnitude, her brilliancy dimming by 
comparison that of others who had shone supreme 
before, and now there were not a few who rejoiced to 
see her light thus totally and terribly extinguished. 

It became in some way generally known throughout 
the garrison, during the morning which followed Mrs. 
Eevere's party, that Miss Duane had never recovered 
consciousness, but was delirious and violently ill (accord- 
ing to the surgeon at the navy-yard) with congestion of 
the brain, and that her father had been telegraphed to 
come as speedily as possible to Barrancas. It was also as- 
serted that the Reveres had sent to Pensacola to procure 
a nurse, and that, so soon as a reliable one had fairly 
arrived, Captain Revere intended to remove his wife 
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from her home and keep her for an indefinite period 
elsewhere. This latter bit of gossip was a decided ex- 
aggeration of the actual facts of the case, but it was 
true that Mrs. Bevere had been forbidden, after rather a 
stormy discussion with her husband, to enter the sick- 
room of the guest, who, he considered, had trespassed 
past pardon upon his hospitality. 

Jack Sidney, in his quarters, chafing under his arrest 
(though far from repentant of the deed which had 
brought it on him), was speedily enlightened by some 
gossip-monger regarding Captain Eevere's decree, and 
theunavailing anger which half maddened him because 
of its very impotence, amounted to an agony that required 
all his self control to keep from unmanning him entirely. 
He was devoured by an insane desire to go and call out 
every man on the post who had so much as heard the 
name of the woman he loved taken in vain, while, as 
for those who had maligned it, his fingers fairly tingled 
with the longing he had to choke the slander back into 
their throats. His only personal regret was that he 
had suffered McFarland to escape with far too light a 
punishment. Because he had torn the shoulder-knots 
from their unworthy resting-place, there was no reason 
why another pair should not bo affixed there the next 
day. True, the man bad been disgraced, insulted, 
before the eyes of his brother-officers, but govern- 
ment had given him his rank, and would probably not 
see sufficient cause now to deprive him of it. Sidney 
was enraged with himself as he thought over the cir- 
cumstances of the preceding night, in that he had not 
sent McFarland with a blow to the floor following the 
ignominious fall of the shoulder-knots. He would, in 
his present mood, have been glad to know that the man 
had received a physical injury, aud through the force 
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of his hand, since he must have felt that he allowed 
Bonny's fair name to trail in dust, indeed, should he 
have stooped to answer by words any accusation 
against it. Blows wore the only arguments to use in 
its defence, — blows heavy enough to wipe away in the 
blood of the defamcr any stain that had been cast 
upon it. So he totd himself, and at times was half 
tempted to break his arrest, as, torn with a seose of his • 
helplessness, he thought of the scandal which, with 
the fatal insidiousness of vitriol, was eating away the 
precious metal of a girPs fair fame. 

She was ill, they told him, — dying perhaps,— and he 
should never see her again to assure her that he would 
have died a hundred deaths to have saved her from 
this undeserved misery and shame. He hated Mrs. 
Eevere, and doubly he hated her husband, his captain. 
The thought of Bonny, ill, and needing care which 
was perhaps denied her, while everywhere her name 
was bandied about as a by- word and a reproach, was 
unbearable to him. He recoiled from it, with the bitter 
realization of his own helplessness, as one recoils from 
a sudden danger encountered in the dark. And in the 
mean time, his fancy had painted the picture in scarcely 
more lurid colors than were demanded by the actual 
truth. 

Even in the soldiers' quarters the story was turned 
over and over until it had received a hundred black 
additions. The oflScers, both of the fort and navy-yard, 
discussed it in doubtful, disapproving tones, and their 
wives met upon each other's piazzas to repeat it, to 
marvel over it, to confirm its accuracy, to pity Bonny 
or Mrs. Eevere, according as in their several minds the 
matter was regarded. The negro servants seized upon 
it, and retailed it to their visitors from Woolsey or from 
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Warrington; and thus it was that Francisca Suarcz 
heard the story, and learned of her lover's tragic 
death. 

The woman who lived in the lower half of the little 
house having learned the report from a loquacious 
neighbor, in a frenzy of delight at her reflected impor- 
tance made haste up-stairs to explode her bombshell for 
the benefit of her cousin Francisca. It was told in 
scarcely more than a dozen words, and the Spanish 
woman watched for their effect in breathless expecta- 
tion, but, to her most grievous disappointment, Fran- 
cisca neither swooned nor cried out. She started, 
indeed, as though some sharp weapon had dealt her a 
sore stab, and the cheeks, which had of late been desti- 
tute of roses, grew brilliant with a sudden flame that, 
fading, left her whiter than before. Her sewing dropped 
from her lap, and, leaning her elbows on the rude win- 
dow-ledge, she laid her forehead in the cool hollow of 
her hands. As a lover (in spite of her defiant words to 
Bonny) she had tried to put the man away out of her 
thoughts, and yet thus suddenly to learn that while 
she slept in the night he had died a quick and cruel 
death, brought back with a rush all the old love which 
had been half adoration. Presently, while her cousin 
still watched her, she looked up. "It may be not true," 
she faltered, more piteously than hopefully. " Oh, no, 
it cannot to be true ! There is a lady at the fort, and she 
would before now have sent me this word, if it had 
been the truth you are telling me. I will go up to 
see her. If Miss Duane tells me, then I must to be- 
lieve." 

The woman laughed disagreeably, as Francisca im- 
pulsively rose from her chair. She had still some news 
left to impart. 

23* 
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" Oh, it was that name Josepha spoke, — Miss Duane. 
She was the lover of your Dane, too. For him she is 
sick, — maybe to die, — and all the people laugh, and 
shrug, and shut one eye — sol when they tell how it 
was she went mad for a poor soldier." • 

The girl started forward, and stared into the dark, 
unlovely face of her tormentor. Her gentle eyes 
flashed, and her color came and faded. "You are 
telling what is a lie," she said, half whispering. 

"Carramba! Ask Josepha, then. Ask any one, — it 
is the same. with all. They laugh, they wink their 
eyes, they lift up their shoulders. Go to the houses at 
the fort, and there the people will tell you I have said 
the truth ; that the lady with the yellow hair, Miss 
Duane, was the iover of your soldier, Dane." 

"Then I can tell things which will make them say 
different," returned Francisca, shrilly, moving quickly 
about, putting up her work, and getting her hat and 
shawl. "There is something I know, and I must tell 
it now, though I had promised not." Finally, opening 
a table-drawer, she took from a small box covered with 
tiny bright shells and sea-beans, a folded paper, re- 
sembling a letter, and placed it carefully in the bosom 
of her dress. Then, without another word to her 
cousin, she quietly left the room. 

The woman looked after her with snapping black 
eyes, feeling ready to devote herself to all the devils in 
her category because she had never, on the many oc- 
casions when Francisca had absented herself from her 
domain, been clever enough to guess that there might 
be something worth examining in that drawer, or com- 
mon shell-covered box. She could read a little, and she 
might have possessed herself of Franciscans secret as 
well as not. But it was too late now ; and she found 
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herself obliged to solace her injured feelings by upset- 
ting Franciscans work-basket, pulling a few articles of 
furniture out of place, and then betaking herself to 
neighbor Josepha's, to inform her of all that had taken 
place, besides a vast deal that had not. 

It was past the middle of the afternoon when Pran- 
cisca started out upon her walk to Barrancas. She 
was very sad at heart, and her humble life's sky was 
overcast with clouds, through which her tearful eyes 
could catch no gleam or promise of sunshine. But 
she still had an object which kept alive her courage, 
No one had ever been so kind, or shown so warm an 
interest in her, as had this beautiful Northern girl, for 
whose goodness her conscience told her she had made 
but sorry return when they had parted a few days ago. 
She had meant to go again to Barrancas, but some- 
thing had seemed to hold her back. There had come 
the news of Dane's desertion and imprisonment, and 
still she could not go. The longer she delayed, the 
harder a meeting with Miss Duane — after what last 
had passed between them — would appear. Knowing 
what the letter intrusted to her had told her, their re- 
lations could but seem vaguely changed, although Fran- 
cisca reproached herself for wickedness and pride that 
such a feeling should find a place in heart or mind. 
Still, it was there in spite of herself, and she, having 
so great a fear of it, had shrunk from again seeking 
Miss Duane; but now, w^hen she had learned that it 
lay in her power to atone for fonner apparent ingrati- 
tude, her little feet carried her with strong resolution 
to the performance of her mission. She trembled 
slightly, however, at her own insignificance, and the 
thought of her faltering tongue, as finally she rang the 
bell at Sidney's door, for it was to Sidney she had 
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instinctively decided it would be best and easiest to 



He answered the ring bimself, for be bad been stand- 
ing near tbe window, and bad seen tbe modest little 
figure approacbing up tbe walk. He remembered ber 
reputed connection witb Dane, and supposed tbat sbe 
bad come to learn some particulars from bim regarding 
ber dead lover. He felt tbat it would be for bim a 
painful effort to mention tbat name in tbe way in wbicb 
alone it could be mentioned to Francisea, and yet it 
would be a cruelty to tbe poor cbild if be sbould refuse. 
Besides, Bonny bad been fond of ber ; and for Bonny's 
sake be would try to nerve bimself to answer any 
queslions sbe migbt cboose to ask. 

"You bave come to talk witb me, I suppose,*' be 
said, kindly, as be beld open tbe door, and sbe stood 
blusbing and speecbless. " Come inside, won't you ? I 
am quite alone." 

" It is as tbougb I was a lady tbat be treats me," 
tbougbt Francisca, entering, wbile be stood aside tbat 
sbe migbt pass. When sbe found berself alone witb 
bim among bis plain, suggestively masculine posses- 
sions, surrounded by long pipes, scattered newspa- 
pers, crossed guns and swords, and gazed upon by tbe 
smiling pictured eyes of pretty actresses and prima 
donnas, knowing all tbe time that be was expecting 
ber to speak, sbe felt ber courage unconti-ollably ebbing 
away. How was she to begin, and bow did sbe know 
after all tbat tbe story ber cousin bad told ber was 
really current on tbe post ? 

Sbe played nervously witb tbe sparse fringe upon 
ber shawl, and bad opened ber lips dumbly once or 
twice, when Sidney came to ber assistance. " If there 
is anytbing I could tell you wbicb you would like to 
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hear, I will do it," he said, trying not to speak con- 
strainedly or to appear ungracious in the eyes of the 
poor Spanish girl. 

" I do thank you," she returned, her foreign accent 
more marked than ever in her excitement and con* 
fusion. "Is it — is it as they say, that my friend — a 

soldier " She paused, with an involuntary sobbing 

tremor in her voice. 

"He is dead, — ^yes, my poor child," Sidney re- 
sponded, taking up her sentence where she had 
dropped it. "I will say nothing harsh to you of one 
who has it no longer in his power to do evil; but 
don't grieve for him too much. He was not worthy 
of you, nor of any good woman's love." 

"He was not now anything to me," she said, turning 
her head to hide a few rebellious tears. " But I have 
heard a wicked story that is being spoken here. It is 
about him, and — the lady, Miss Duane, who has given 
much of kindness to me. I do not quite to understand 
what the story is like, and it is hard for me to tell of 
it to you. Perhaps I have been told wrong that the 
people here do speak of it, but if— if they do " 

" They do, — curse them !" he muttered between his 
teeth, so fiercely that he frightened her. 

"Oh," she cried, "it is too much wicked then I I 
could hardly to believe, when she is so all that is good I 
What can I to say, that they may know of the wick- 
edness in what they tell ? I know much to speak, if I 
could begin, for she have told me of all there was to 
know." 

" What was there to know?" Sidney queried, harshly, 
looking up with a sudden involuntary frown of suspi- 
cion, and thus completely demolishing the frail struc- 
ture of Francisea's courage. 
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" Oh, I do love her!" she cried. " I would not to do 
her harm with what I say, but. good. She did tell me, 
and beg me that I must not go with him, because al- 
ready he had a wife, and for years he had been bad 
and wicked. She was kind. She would to have me 
believe, when it hurt her to tell me. He was well 
known to her; he was her relation, and because ho 
was bad she felt shame " 

" What do you mean ?" Sidney cried, when she hesi- 
tated, springing up and standing over the frightened, 
trembling girl, almost shaking her, to hasten the falter- 
ing words that fell from her lips too slowly. 

" He was — ah ! Holy Virgin ! do not look so at me! 
•^he was — her brother I the one son of her own father 
and her mother !" 

"Thank God I" . . . For a moment Sidney felt the 
weakness of a woman stealing over him. He crossed 
the room unsteadily to the mantel, and stood there 
with his back to Francisca, leaning his head upon his 
hand. He was too thoroughly stunned by her an- 
nouncement to realize the existence of surprise. His 
only conscious sensation was one of thankfulness that 
now all false accusations could be flung back in the 
teeth of those who had made them, and that no shadow 
of a stain might ever rest on the fair fame of his dear 
love again. The very excess of this emotion over- 
powered him, and, as he stood, instinctively turned 
away from Franciscans sympathetic yet curious eyes, 
the hands on which his forehead rested were shaking, 
and acold dew of perspiration came out upon their palms. 

Presently he lifted his face, and turned it towards 
the Spanish girl again, " She told you that herself, — 
you are quite certain you understood her?" he asked. 

"Yes; and she gave to me this letter, which might 
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make me to believe. I have it here for you. It has 
been sent by him to her, and it can be seen in it that 
he is her bi'other, and is asking her to give money to 
him. I have had his letters at other times, and I know 
the way he writes. I know the letter is by him, though 
the name signed on the paper at the last is not what I 
did know. George he had me to call him, but here it 
is Guy instead,** She uttered her explanation volubl}', 
yet timidly; putting the letter into Sidney's hand, 
and watching the changes upon his face with wistful 
eagerness, all the while he read. 

" I should like very much to keep this,'* he said, when 
he had finished. " It is most important, and you have 
done a wise and noble thing to-day, Francisca. I feel 
as though I could not be grateful enough, and if at 
any time it should be in my power to serve you, I tell 
you now how glad I should be to do it." 

"Already you have saved my life," she answered, 
simply. " It is for me to thank you, not you to speak 
so of mo. And now I must to go away. I have done 
what I could, and yet if there was one more thing I 
could do it would make me so glad. If I could to take 
care of Miss Duane. She is sick, and I would be made 
so happy to be near her. I have not much to give me 
happiness any more." 

"I think you would be a very good little nurse, 
Francisca,** Sidney said, smiling at her wistful face. 
"But you must see Mrs. Kevere about that. Per- 
haps she would be willing for you to stay with Miss 
Duane.** 

" Good-by, then,*' murmured Francisca, turning 
slowly towards the door, with a shy little bow that 
was half like an old-fashioned courtesy. . " I will see ; 
yet I am afraid they will not to trust me to take care 
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of MiBS Duane." She slipped away while she spoke, 

before Sidney, as he had intended, could step forward 

and open the door. 

***♦♦** 

Scandal is like a vigorous weed, which, having been 
sown, it is wellnigh impossible wholly to eradicate. Its 
roots can be torn away and fresh seed planted, and yet 
some neglected sprout is certain to remain, spread, and 
flourish where, for lack of nourishment, a finer variety 
of plant would droop and die. 

Sidney realized this analogy keenly as he set his 
mind to work upon devising the surest and quickest 
method of vindicating Bonny Duane. There was 
so much at stake, and, looked squarely in the face, 
the hydra-headed monster of scandal presented such 
numerous complications, which must be dealt with 
before it could completely be destroyed, that his line of 
attack was not to be decided upon in a moment. He 
put his whole soul to the question, knowing that for 
the present all responsibility of action must rest with 
him; and many moments had passed before he rose 
from his reflections, telling himself that he knew in 
which way at least it would be i?v^isest to begin. 

Having so told himself, without further delay he wrote 
and despatched a brief oflicial communication to the 
adjutant, requesting that he be granted permission to 
leave his quarters for the period of one hour, on a matter 
of great importance, which would not necessitate absent- 
ing himself from the post. 

Official hours were long past, but as the colonel hap- 
pened still to be in his office, and as he cherished a 
sneaking admiration for his lieutenant even in his dis- 
grace and arrest, the request was unquestioningly 
granted, and Jack Sidney was presently observed by 
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several curious pairs of eyes to leave his quarters and 
ascend the piazza steps of those next door. 

No one ever knew precisely what transpired during 
the forty or fifty minutes which elapsed before he 
appeared again, but shortly after he was once more 
safely under his own prison roof, Mrs. Revere, looking 
strangely pale and excited, in spite of evident efforts 
at calmness of demeanor, hastily left her house, and 
was seen to stop in turn at every set of quarters upon 
the post, save those occupied by Sidney, the surgeon, 
and one or two young bachelors who lived alone. 
At each of these places, by Sidney's request leaving 
bis name entirely out of the matter, Mrs. Revere care- 
fully, elaborately, and with repressed nervousness of 
manner, corrected the story which since the night 
before had tingled upon everybody's tongue. She 
even went so far as to take the position of never 
having for a moment accepted it herself, and inserted 
many a side explanation of past circumstances coined 
by her own fertile brain, which was supposed to set the 
new version of the affair upon an indestructible foun- 
dation. She said she had long known of the existence 
of this black sheep in 'the Duane fiock, although it was 
of course a surprise to her to learn of his identity with 
the deserter Dane. She almost felt as though in so 
saying she told the truth, so stupid did she think her- 
self for never having even dreamed of some such expla- 
nation of puzzling circumstances before. There was a 
certain humiliation, as well as satisfaction, attendant on 
the course she had been induced or coerced by Sidney 
to pursue, which cut the woman of the world to the 
quick, though she would have died rather than reveal 
it by her manner. But after all, when the ordeal im- 
posed upon her was done with, the satisfaction far 

24 
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overbalanced the humiliation in the scale of considera- 
tion for the future, by which it was largely weighed la 
Mrs. Reverc's mind. 

It was late when she had made her round of the 
garrison, and a like series of visits at the navy-yard 
was postponed until the next day. By that time, of 
course, the news had preceded her, but she kept to her 
plan of action, and faithfully performed the duty she 
bad vowed to Sidney she would do. It was plain to 
her quick perception, even during their brief inter- 
view, that she had forfeited his long-standing friend- 
ship, though her recollection of the words she had used 
on that fatal night was too vague to let her fully un- 
derstand the cause of the alteration. She only dis- 
cerned that it existed, shrewdly conjectured the reason 
of the sudden change, and resolved to do her best to 
win the lost allegiance back again. Therefore he had 
not found it a difficult matter to induce Mrs. Eevere to 
fall into and carry out his plans. 

It was, however, with poignant reluctance that cer- 
tain members of the Barrancas and navy-yard coterie 
allowed their choice plum to be wrested from their 
very lips, fairly before its full flavor had reached their 
longing palates. The salt wherewith the "Ladies* 
Reading Club" was Salted would lose its best savor if, 
indeed, this rare incentive towards its support and 
maintenance must now be given up, and its latter, 
most important clause, relating to " mutual improve- 
ment," might as well be stricken out. 

"Certain it is thai scandal is good brisk talk, whereas 
praise of one's neighbor is by no means lively hearing. 
An acquaintance grilled, scored, devilled, and served 
with mustard and cayenne pepper excites the appetite, 
whereas a slice of cold friend with currant jelly is but 
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sickly, unrelishing meat," as Mrs. Crawford quoted the 
night after the party, with sarcastic emphasis, to her 
acquiescent husband. 

The loss of their spiced morsel was not submitted to 
tamely by all the circle of ladies. Some even refused 
entirely to part with it, on the ground that the pill 
offered in exchange was one not easy to swallow. 
Then, as the alternative began to seem inevitable, the 
tide of public opinion turned with sudden savagery 
upon McFarland, rather than ebb until stagnation 
should set in again. If one meets with failure or dis- 
appointment, there is a species of solace in the thought 
of somebody else having been to blame ; and now, un- 
fortunately for himself, McFarland was unanimously 
ordained to be this somebody. From a popular favorite 
be became in the course of one fatal d&y an lago, a 
Judas, and a dozen other characters of ancient his- 
tory, both sacred and profane, called by names which 
it is much more agreeable to give than to receive. 

In the mean time, far away from the scorching flame 
of scandal and the unwholesome breath of gossip, she 
who had had it forced upon her to give rise to all lay 
in a strange, haunted world of her own; and this 
world lay between the boundaries of either life or 
death. 

With the exaggerated terror of delirium. Bonny 
lived through that last anguished hour of her con- 
sciousness over and over again. The very sight of 
the door which she had vainly guarded, as the nurse 
softly opened or closed it, threw her almost into a con- 
Tulsion, and she shrieked out against imaginary tor- 
mentors a frenzied repetition of "No, no, no I" wellnigh 
unceasingly at times, while Mrs. Revere, seeking refuge 
at the farthest distant corner of the house, cowered, 
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and shiverod, and pressed her hands over her ears. 
Finally, divining the cause of the girl's excitement, a 
screen was placed before the closet-door, and for a 
period, at least, the effect seemed beneficial. Poor 
little Francisca did go, as she had intended, to offer 
her humble services in the sick-room, but they were 
refused without much graciousness, and, with a sad 
heart, she clipped away into the silence and obscurity 
of her old life once more. 

On the third night following that on which Bonny 
had fallen ill, Judge Duane (having been telegraphed 
for) arrived. He was in ignorance of all the circum- 
stances that had led to his daughter's present danger- 
ous condition, — ignorant of everything, indeed, which 
had transpired, and which could neither be explained 
nor mentioned in a telegram. Mrs. Duane had been 
very far from well for the preceding week or two, and 
the news of Bonny's serious illness threw her into so 
weak and critical a state that not only was it imprac- 
ticable for her to accompany her husband, but made 
his leaving her something merely possible to bo done 
because it was a strict necessity. 

" Oh, if only Jack were not in arrest I'' Mrs. Eevere 
had exclaimed, trembling with the dread of certain dis- 
closures left for her to make when Judge Duane — more 
stately, more reserved, more inscrutable, and more 
awe-inspiring even than her treacherous memory had 
painted him — had actually arrived beneath her roof. 
She had managed to feel until the moment of his 
coming that she had been the martyr, the one desei-v- 
ing sj'mpathy; but on the instant that she met and 
felt her eyes sink beneath his gaze she knew that, try 
as she might, she could never force herself to appear 
in his opinion otherwise than guilty of a cruel wrong 
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against him and his daughter, whom she had taken no 
pains to protect from the storm of calumny raining down 
upon her head. "Oh, if only Jack were not in arresti" 
Ho would have told all that needed to be told in the 
quiet, manly way which other men understood and re- 
spected. He would have had no cause for personal 
dread, and he would have been willing, in spite of the 
vanished warrnth of friendship, to save her from pain 
and to protect her from reproaches. Her husband 
could or would give her no assistance ; and therefore, 
with the keen, ominously quiet eyes of Bonny's liather 
fixed in remorseless scrutiny upon her blanching face, 
she found herself obliged to tell the story of his erring 
son, and that son's connection with his daughter's 
wrongs. It was a mere sketch she gave him, omit- 
ting all that wap possible of the more sombre color 
which of right pertained to it, and painting herself but 
vaguely and with favoring suggestiveness in the dim- 
ness of the background. However, veil its deformity 
and dwarf its hideous proportions as she might, the 
narrative could not be other than a dark, repulsive 
one, and Judge Duane was not a man of dull percep- 
tions. He could read Mrs. Kevere's face for the story 
hid between the lines of the skilful little sketch she 
was giving him, and thus let instinct tell him how 
much she was keeping back. His rapid, unexpected 
cross-questioning speedily reduced the neatly-reared 
edifice of Mrs. Eevere's history to something very nearly 
resembling ruin ; she was forced to commit and contra- 
dict herself, and to reveal a dozen little secrets she 
had mentally vowed that Judge Duane and his family 
should never learn. 

" This then," he remarked, when she had tortuously 
arrived at a conclusion, " this then is the deduction I 

24* 
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suppose I am to draw from all you have kindly put 
yourself to the trouble of telling me. My son, Guy 
Duane, who for yeara has not been regarded by me as 
one worthy to acknowledge in that relationship, ap- 
peared here at Barrancas, unexpectedly to my daugh- 
ter, in the character of an enlisted soldier. His pres- 
ence was doubtless a great source of discomfort and 
annoyance to her. In itself, and under the circum- 
stances, it would have been hard for a young girl to 
bear, even had there b6en no added complications. He 
deserted, in a way which I cannot help suspecting, 
from what you considerately only hint, was akin to 
treachery, was captured, and some daj^s later in en- 
deavoring to escape was fatally injured, having first 
very seriously compromised his persecuted sister's name 
and reputation." 

" Oh, do not speak of a persecution !" pleaded Mrs. 
Eovere, quite shorn of savoir faire under the searching 
gaze of this inquisitor. But he silenced her by a very 
slight yet compelling gesture. " The death of my son, I 
need hardly say, is more of a shock than a matter of 
grief to me," he continued, slowly. " All natural aflfec- 
tion his family felt for him, even after the beginning of 
his sad, downward course, was long ago turned to bit- 
terness. It is unnecessary to explain to you how and 
why his conduct has made that inevitable, although I 
have no hesitation in stating to you the fact ; but that 
my daughter Isabel's honor and good name can have 
been called in question, seems to me a thing almost be- 
yond my believing. Her new acquaintances in Bar- 
rancas and its vicinity must, I should judge, as the 
most charitable construction to' put upon their actions, 
be singularly lacking in keenness of perception, or they 
would never have been so strangely ready to condemn 
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a lady of her position, breeding, and unblemiBhed char- 
acter upon a few insignificant details of circumstantial 
evidence only. Did every one in your garrison unite, 
may I ask, in so doing ?" 

"Oh, no — no indeed! Of course my husband and 
myself treated with silent scorn any reports which may 
have been in circulation. Just as soon as Lieutenant 
Sidney, our next-door neighbor, and a devoted friend 
of your daughter's, accidentally learned and told me 
about — about that man*s identity as your son, I — I — 
immediately went everywhere and did my best to dis- 
sipate any false rumors that some people might have 
believed." 

"Ah, you tlien endeavored to correct the reports 
which I understand had been widely circulated. This 
Mr. Sidney, also, seems entitled to my gratitude ?" 

"Indeed — jqs. He will in all probability have to 
Stand a court-martial on account of his fierce cham- 
pionship of darling Bonny*s honor." 

"Ah, — I am sorry that so much zeal should have 
•been required in so just a cause. However, I am grate- 
ful that my daughter was not forced to stand unchara- 
pioned, and I shall inquire further of you regarding 
Mr. Sidney, if you will allow me, a little later. It is 
as yet to me so amazing an idea that Isabel should for 
a moment have required such services from any man, 
especially while under the roof of guardians with whom 
her parents had freely trusted her, that I scarcely feel 
equal to discussing the subject at present. Mortifying . 
and astounding as it is to my old-fashioned prejudices, 
there are questions which must engross my attention 
more completely now while I have a son awaiting 
burial not far away, and a beloved daughter lying be- 
tween life and death in the next room." 
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It was even as he said. The body of the man known 
at the fort as George Dane had been kept beyond the 
time appointed for its burial, when it became known 
that the father would so speedily arrive at Barrancas. 
The body was thus identified beyond the shadow of a 
doubt (if there had ever been one), and, perhaps for 
the poor fond mother's sake, as well as for the credit 
of the family, sent to a Northern grave. 

Several days passed, and still there was no cessation 
of Bonny*s fever and delirium. The case had now de- 
fined itself distinctly as one of brain fever in a serious 
form. As her father sat at her bedside and listened to 
her ravings, he felt more and more ready to curse the 
day when he had consented to let her come among 
these people who, as he told himself, had driven her 
mad by their cruelty and senselesis bigotry. He had 
forgotten the existence of the Lieutenant Sidney who, 
according to Mrs. Eevere's garbled narrative, had 
championed Bonny in her hour of need, until one day 
she began to repeat his name, and call for him to come 
to her. " Jack," she murmured, in a softer tone than 
she had used since the commencement of her illness ; 
" I never called you Jack before, only in my thoughts, 
to see how it would sound ; but I will call you that 
now, if you will come to me. Ah, do come. Jack," her 
voice swelling to a louder note of entreaty, " and smooth 
my hair as you did at the old fort that day. My head 
is so hot — so hot! It feels as though it never could be 
cool again, unless maybe your hand might cool it. 
Won't you try? Ah, you will not answer. Jack, and 
now it is too late. They are taking me away from 
you, — Dr. McFarland and the others. They never mean 
to let me 6ome back, or see you any more, but they 
sha'n't come in here. I'll hold the door!" And she 
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ended by tossing up her arms wildly, crying out that 
never-ending " No ! no I no !" which pierced her father's 
heart with the sharpness of an incurable, fatal pain. 
" Who is this person she calls for?'* he asked Mrs. Re- 
vere, who a few minutes before had softly entered the 
room. 

" It must be Jack Sidney, I suppose," she whispered, in 
return. " He was deeply in love with Bonny, and no 
.doubt is very miserable in the knowledge of her illness." 

The judge made no reply, but moved his head im- 
patiently in another direction, to hide a frown he could 
not control. The truth was that the very word " love," 
in connection with his daughter and any of these 
people who, to his mind, seemed one and all in fiendish 
league against her, was in itself a heinous offence to 
him, and he could not brook the thought that even the 
best of them should have become in the smallest way 
necessary to her welfare or happiness. 

"Do you think that she will recover, doctor?" he 
asked of the surgeon from the navy-yard, on the 
fourth day after his arrival. It was the first time that 
he had nerved himself to put this question, though he 
bad often, with a strange, dread reluctance, denied it 
egress at the very threshold of his lips. 

" I cannot answer you satisfactorily in regard to my 
opinion," Dr. Ruggles responded, regretfully, though 
with characteristic honesty. " I was very sanguine at 
first. She is young, and possesses a remarkable degree 
of vitality. I counted upon that to save her." 

"But you do not still count uj)on it as you did?" 

" She does not gain ground as rapidly as I had hoped, 
I must say. In fact, she is losing rather than gaining, 
for this fever is doing its best to wear her out. I think, 
however, that we shall see the crisis very soon, — ^per- 
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haps even to-day. She cannot long go on as she has 
been going these last few days, for her case has been, 
in an unfavorable sense, a remarkably progressive one. 
Then, when the crisis has been reached " 

" Then '» 

' ** I can answer you more positively, — more encour- 
agingly, we will hope." 

Judge Duane was silent for a moment. Then he 
said, with an evident hesitation, " I have heard, I 
think, that sometimes sick persons expressed strong 
desires for certain things, which, if obtained, worked a 
beneficial effect upon them. In your opinion is there 
any truth in that doctrine V 

" It has been known to happen so ; though of course 
it is something that could not be counted on with the 
slightest degree of certainty. An invalid's whims are 
wayward ones at best." 

" It has sometimes proved efieetual, however. I had 
fancied it might be a mere superstition,^ — a nurse's 
story. Well, it was only a feverish fancy, of course, 
but ray daughter called for an — acquaintance here at 
Barrancas to come to her, for the first time in my 
hearing a day or two ago, and has repeatedly done so 
since, asserting that the person's presence would soothe 
her, help her to get well, or, as she expressed, ^cool 
again.' Could there be any use in trying to bring 
about such a meeting, do you think ?" 

" It is very possible that a presence so desired might 
prove soothing," Dr. Buggies replied. "It woujd 
perhaps be worth trying its eflPect, as it is our primary 
object now that she should be soothed." 

" Very well ; thank you," said Judge Duane ; and so 
it was that Sidney was presently requested to come to 
the quarters of Captain Revere. 
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He was still in arrest, but in some way tbe' rumor 
Lad got about the post that Colonel Claibourne, with 
whom Lieutenant Sidney was an especial favorite, bad 
strongly advised McFarland against preferring charges 
(as he bad announced bis intention of doing), since a 
court-martial would be likely in more ways than one to 
terminate disastrously for himself, and the charges 
would, besides, be sent up to headquarters with such 
indorsements from the colonel as would tend to quasK 
the whole thing most completely. It was therefore 
popularly believed that McFarland would follow his 
superior's advice, and that Sidney would shortly be 
released, especially since the colonel had undoubtedly 
applied to have the surgeon relieved, and McFarland 
^ was only tarrying at Barrancas until the arrival of a 
. successor should enable him to start for pastures green 
and new. Once more Sidney sent a written request 
through the adjutant to the colonel that for an hour or 
two he might leave his quarters, and again his petition 
was not denied. 

' A strange, inexplicable thrill passed over him as for 
the second time he entered Bonny's room, which, now 
scrupulously darkened, had on that other occasion been 
so full of light and noise and curious, crowding people. 
Dim twilight and silence reigned, and the doctor and 
hired nurse were the only ones there beside the sick 
girl and himself. It had been impossible to Judge 
Duane to be present during that experiment, the trial 
of which it had been such an effort to allow, but he 
was separated from the room only by a thin partition- 
wall, and his ears were involuntarily strained to catch 
each slightest sound. 

For a moment Sidney was oblivious of any outside 
presence as he walked softly to the bed and stood there 
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in silence, seeing how the fever had worked its wicked 
will with Bonny's loveliness. Afterwards, as he looked 
back upon that moment, he was not ashamed to remem- 
ber that tears had filled his eyes. 

She was muttering to herself about the darkness and 
the terrible heat,. "I can't get out," she cried. "I'm 
shut up in this place, I can't breathe much longer. -I 
wonder if I shall go mad? Who can have shut me in? 
Sammy, or perhaps it was Gruy. Guy will kill me — he 
said he would, just now. Guy — Guy, I have no more 
money for you I Here are my diamonds. Oh, take 
them, and let me out— out into the cool, fresh air! Ah^ 
to feel it on my face again, and to have some one give 
me a drink of cold water — will it ever be ? I won't 
tell Francisca, Guy I I'll promise anything now, if only 
you'll let me out. Oh, Jack, Jack, if you were here, 
you would not see me die in this misery— you who 
loved me and were always kind I You would give me 
cold water, and open the door, and smooth my hair 
again to take away the dreadful dreams. I know — I 
know you would I" 

She raised hereelf with the quick-spent strength of 
delirium in the bed, her tangled hair streaming about 
her shoulders and over the pillows, while she held up 
her arms appealingly. Glancing questioningly at the 
doctor, and receiving a nod in response, Sidney seated 
himself upon the side of the bed, and gently laying her 
burning head back against the heart which would have 
given its best blood to soothe her sufferings, began Ur 
stroke her forehead with a tender, if unsteady hand. 
For an instant she allowed herself to rest as he had 
placed her, and then, with a cry which dispelled the 
hope but just born, wrenched herself away from him 
so violently that she would have fallen from 4ihe bed to 
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the floor, had he not caught and held her, still strug- 
gling, in his arms. 

Then ensued a sc^ne which will live always in 
Sidney's memory, as though it had been seared into 
bis brain with an iron at white heat. Scream after 
scream rang from her parched lips: she tore herself 
from his clasp, and fought desperately with the doctor 
when he would have laid her back upon her pillows 
again. 

" Help I help 1" she cried. " You shall not hold me I 
I tell you he is my brother — I shall not let you take 
him I No — no — no — help I" until Judge Duane came 
hastily in, pale and alarmed, and Dr. Euggles bade Sid 
ne}^, peremptorily, to " Gro." He was only making her 
worse, it seemed, by every moment he remained. 

Sidney went without a word, feeling ready to put a 
bullet through his heart; and during the remainder of 
that day, and on many others to come, the sound of 
Bonny's pitiful cries rang in his ears with a cruel dis- 
tinctness that seemed like to drive him into madness 
or despair. 

:)c * * * :^ m :): 

Mrs. Eevere stole on tiptoe into the parlor, where the 
captain sat in the twilight, smoking, and presumably 
lost in thought. 

" I don't know what the servants can be thinking 
about lately,'* he remarked, in his gruffest tones, as she 
entered. " They never seem to dream of lighting my 
lamps until it has got so dark I can't see my hand before 
my face. This sickness in the house upsets everybody 
and everything." 

"Hush I" she said, softly. "It can't be helped, you 
know, I will tell Cinthy about the lamps in a few 
moments. But you mustn't speak so loudly, please; 
XT t 25 
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you will disturb Bonny. The doctor says she is a little 
calmer just now ; indeed, has quite exhausted herself 
into quietness, and if it can be kept perfectly still about 
the house she may possibly, through her veiy weak- 
ness, fall into a sleep. If she does, she will have passed 
the crisis well, but if not — oh, Dolf I the doctor says 
she cannot live till the morning. Fancy how awful to 
have a death in the house, and I fear he thinks it almost 
certain she must die." 

" Yes," he returned, his gruff tones subdued into an 
awed solemnity, " that is something you and I know 
nothing about, Louisa ; and the less we have to know, 
the better for us. But I tell you what it is, however 
this turns out, I*m going to apply for a long leave of 
absence just as soon as the house is free of visitors, 
and take you to the North for at least a couple of 
months. There are reasons why Barrancas won't be a 
particularly agreeable place for us to stay for a while, 
you know; and, besides, April has come, and it will 
soon be growing deuced hot. I don't think we can 
do better than to spend the summer North." 

He seemed to experience a sense of enjoyment in 
the sound of his own muffled voice, which tended to 
humanize the forced stillness of the room and house. 

"Yes, that would bo perfectly delightful," she ac- 
quiesced, eagerly. " Let us talk about going, and 
begin to make our plans. It will help to distract our 
thoughts from what may be going on up-stairs. But, 
Dolf, at all events, after what has taken place, I 
shouldn't care to go anywhere near the Duanes. I'm 
sure I don't see why I should, but still I do have just 
the least bit a guilty feeling whenever I am with 
Judge Duane, and I am sure it would be still if orse 
with his wife, although I am not at all afraid of her in 
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the way I am of him. However, if—if Bonny should, 
in spite of all, get well, I fancy Jack Sidney would 
want to take a leave, and go North to see her. If you 
should go, he couldn't get off, I suppose, of course." 

"No; but I certainly shouldn't stop to consider his 
convenience. And it is rather premature to think of 
anything of that sort now." 

"Hark!" interrupted Mrs. Eevere. "There is the 
clock striking eight I How dreadfully loud it sounds 
through this silence. Oh, dear I I do wish we could 
know now what will have happened before this time 
to-morrow night I" 

" Yes, I hate suspense of any kind," said the captain. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

April, May, June, July, and half of August had 
lived and died, with their usual complement of sun- 
shine and rain, heated terms and cooler intervals. 
Fort Barrancas for months had been deserted. Forty 
miles away, among the pine woods, a few soldiers, with 
their officers and those of the officers' families who 
had been brave enough to stay, dragged on a weary, 
monotonous existence under blistering canvas roofs, 
while the hot, turpentine-laden air never stirred with 
the faintest zephyr to enliven their drowsed senses. 
Very far off, through Pennsylvania and Ohio, King 
Mob had held high carnival, and, though his reign was 
over and he had been forcibly dethroned, the country 
was disquieted, and the government troops, who had 
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been summoned from their stations to restore the rule 
of law and order, still were encamped through several 
Middle States. Elsewhere, generally, however, the 
world was drowsy in its summer calm, as though 
strikes and riots and the " labor question" were evils 
of which it need take no thought. 

One sultry morning Miss Mehitabel Duane, having 
in person superintended the domestic machinery of the 
great country-house over which she exercised unlimited* 
sway, and ascertaining to her satisfaction that all was 
-working well, sat down at her davenport, and essayed 
the writing of a letter. First of all she dated her page, 
" The Manor, Duanesville, N. Y., August 16, 1877," and 
then blotted the glistening black characters carefully 
dry. As she completed this piece of strict compliance 
with the rules of her early education, a large fly, con- 
tentedly buzzing, settled his blue and green body upon 
her lately selected and just stamped envelope. 

She gazed at the obtrusive insect in mute disap- 
proval, and then lifted her voice in an imperative 
summons to the housemaid she heard moving about in 
the adjoining room. " Jane I Jane I come here I" Jane 
appeared, duster in hand. " Jane, I sent for you to kill 
this fly. Quick! softly I — there I How many times 
have I told you, Jane, when you are at your work, if 
you see a fly, leave everything instantly^ and never rest 
till you have killed it!" 

" I didn't see one, mum," protested Jane, with meek- 
ness more feigned than genuine. 

" Then you should have seen it. I saw it, and my 
eyes are not so young as yours. None so blind as 
those that won't see, you know ; and now, Jane, won't 
you promise me to make it your business to see the 
next ?" 
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"Yes, mum, if he ain't too awful small," replied Jano, 
with a " much enduring" expression of countenance, as 
she moved away. 

Having thus crushed the proud spirit of Jane and 
the offensive body of the fly with one fell blow. Miss 
Mehitabel quietly returned to the business of letter- 
writing. Flies were to her what donkeys were to 
Miss Betsey Trotwood ; and the letter must inevitably 
have suffered had the insect escaped destruction. 

" My dear niece Catherine" (she began), " I fear that 
this, my semi-weekly epistle, will as usual be found 
lacking in novelty. There is not any news, unless you 
agree with me in' believing the maxim, * No news is 
good news,' which certainly is true in the present 
case. Isabel still continues to improve in health, and, 
I think I may say, iYi spirits as well. She talks more, 
seems contented with our dull round of daily existence, 
stays out of doors a great deal, and is very fond of 
lingering in the garden. I cannot get her to sing or 
play, though I have tried several times, hoping it 
might cheer her, and she does not seemingly care to 
read. She thinks more than is good for her, I am sure ; 
but still we must not complain, after the mai*ked im- 
provement she has made. She will not paint or sketch, 
either, and when I asked her why, replied that she did 
not wish to do anything she had been used to doing. 
Of coui'se that mood will gradually wear away. She 
evidently likes to be alone, and spends a good deal of 
time swinging in the hammock, perhaps sleeping, as 
I often peep out and see that her eyes are closed. I 
begin to believe that the idea of having her spend 
the summer as she requested, in this quiet, healthful 
spot, was a wise one, and my only regret is that you 
and my nephew should have been called away from 

25* 
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her, even for a short time, and by a matter so agree- 
able as the return of our dear friends from abroad. 
Eemember me to them, and say I wish it had been 
possible for them to come here before proceeding to the 
West. All household affairs go well, as usual. The 
garden is still looking lovely, the fruit crop is good, 
and I am putting up enough preserves for your, as well 
as my, winter stock. We are waiting impatiently to 
welcome you back, and I should be glad if you would 
bring me some bright worsteds, that I can soon begin 
my Christmas presents for the village poor. Yery 
affectionately your aunt, Mehitabel Duane. P.S. — 
Isabel yesterday expressed much enjoyment of a peach 
tart which I had ordered made for her especially. She 
ate it with cream." 

The letter completed, she placed it in its envelope, 
already directed to "Mrs. Henry Page Duane," and 
sealed it with a neat dot of pink wax. Then she set 
to work at writing out for the cook something entirely 
new in the way of a receipt for a tart, which was in- 
tended to follow the illustrious example of its peach 
predecessor of the day before. 

All this time, unknown to Miss Mehitabel, her great- 
niece Isabel had been seated on the piazza just outside 
one of the open French windows, with her long-neg- 
lected and unused sketch-book in her hand. She had 
been tempted to forget her distaste for it in the strong 
desire she felt to preserve the quaint face and quainter 
figure at the desk, on paper. And, indeed, the portrait 
of Miss Mehitabel Duane would have constituted no 
mean adornment for the page of any artist's book, al- 
though one of the Burne Jones or Fuller type might 
not have cared for it. She was tall and rectilinear of 
make, with a long, oval face in which all sorts of odd 
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and unexpected changes continued to take place when- 
ever she conversed with any degree of animation. Ilor 
eyelids would obstinately insist upon closing in the 
middle of every other sentence at least, seeming to sur- 
prise her excessively; and she would work against 
them and be conquered by them so many times and 
in so many different ways in five minutes, that one be- 
came absorbed in conjecture as to what would happen 
next. A quantity of short, gray curls bobbed and 
flickered in a sociable manner about her forehead, and 
these were surmounted at all times by a large, round 
turban of lace, which gave the imposing efl*ect of a 
crown. She had never been seen without this striking 
article of adornment, except when she appeared in a 
bonnet, which year after year was of the same pattern, 
and which by some freak of fancy she invariably tied 
in a bow on the very point of her somewhat sharp and 
prominent chin. Bonny in her childhood had wasted 
many moments in futile wonderings as to what the top 
of Aunt Mehitabel's head could possibly be like, and 
whether or not she wore a turban when she went to 
bed. She remembered this old fancy now, and smiled 
at it, as she finished her drawing, and tied up her 
sketch-book with guilty haste before entering the room 
where Aunt Mehitabel presided. The old lady did not 
at once glance up from her occupation, and Bonny, her 
book still in her hand, marched to the large old-fash- 
ioned mirror which made a white light in the shuttered 
dimness of the room, and stood survej'ing herself with 
slow deliberation. She leisurely took in the full effect 
of face and figure, and then, untying her book for a 
furtive peep at the completed sketch, she evidently 
drew some mental comparison between the animate and 
inanimate pictures. 
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The girl bad altered notably since her alraoflt miracu- 
lous recovery from the illness that bad wasted her mind 
and body in the early spring. She appeared younger, 
slighter, and even shorter in stature than she had of 
old. Her waist and bust were smaller, and her aims, 
gleaming through their transparent covering of filmy 
white, were slender almost to thinness, although it was 
impossible for them to lose their pretty rounded shape. 
Her masses of hair had all been shorn away, and hung 
in a short, curling " crop" about her throat, with many 
little twining rings and tendrils straying here and there, 
while her face looked out from the shining halo with 
a strange effect of childishness, so little and pale and 
large^eyed had it become. "Aunt Hitty," she ex- 
claimed, suddenly turning from the mirror, " have I 
the Duane face ?" 

" Yes, my dear, I think so," replied the elder, care- 
lessly. " You are a genuine Duane." 

"Does it seem to you, then, that we two resemble 
each other at all ?" 

" I have never thought of it," looking up over her 
spectacles; "but now you suggest it, let me see. Well, 
there is something about the — the nose, for instance — 
or no, I hardly believe it is there after all. But we 
may look more alike when you have reached my ago, 
you know." 

In a flash, with some almost involuntary mental pro- 
cess, the younger woman registered a vow which ex- 
cluded the turban from all other possible points of future 
resemblance. " That is what has occurred to me," she 
said, seating herself in a half-reclining attitude, sug- 
gestive of weai'iness or lassitude, on an old-fashioned 
" settee" near her aunt. " Perhaps if I should always 
stay here with you, and we should together live through 
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precisely the same round of experiences year after your, 
we might in time grow to be very much alike. I might 
develop a latent fondness for receipts, and take to Bun- 
yan's * Pilgrim's Progress' by way of light reading. I 
might even learn to feel a praiseworthy degree of devo- 
tion for Solomon," and she nodded at a large tortoise- 
shell cat with a wrinkled, carewoi'n countenance, which, 
from force of habit contracted during the long winters, 
sat beside the empty hearth, apparently wrapped in 
abstruse meditation. 

"You could never bear it, child," responded Miss 
Mehitabel. "J have been happy. It was very kind of 
your father to let me have this house as my home, and 
to give me sole charge of it. He invited me to live 
with your mother and himself in Kew York, but I pre- 
ferred the country and a place whore I could be the 
mistress. Still, such a life would never suit you, my 
dear. You are made for something different." 

" It rests me now, at all events," the girl answered. 
"I take an interest in all the small details of the life here, 
quite to ^ my own surprise. I feel something almost 
amounting to an affection for the old farmer who goes 
of nights to the cemetery, and plays the accordeon as a 
loving tribute over his wife's grave. It is an occurrence 
of moment to me when Solomon is found sitting help- 
lessly on the back porch with his head tightly wedged 
into a tin can, in consequence of greed, and has to bo 
cut out. I keep myself thinking about little things, 
for I want them to seem of importance to me. Don't 
you know, if you hold your hand an inch before your 
face it will shut a mountain out of your sight ? I am 
holding my hand before my face all the time, Aunt 
Hitty, so if I often appear to be very shallow and trivial, 
you must try to forgive me." 
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" Dear, dear I" cried Aunt Hitty, her face becoming 
a very transformation scene in the way it blinked and 
quivered and righted itself again. ** I never thought 
you appeared anything of the kind, child. I never 
should need to forgive you anything, I am sure!" Then 
she happily remembered the yet- to-be-manufactured 
plum tart, and dwelt upon it in her mind as a means 
of ready consolation for this uncomprehended woe. 

Bonny sighed with the impatience of a child. " It 
is such a hot day I" she said. "I wish I had something 
amusing to do." 

"There I" exclaimed Aunt Mehitabel, "you see you 
are already tired of the quiet." 

" I am tired of one kind ; I only want another. "What 
can I do ? May I go down to the barn and look for 
eggs?" 

" Hannah has been there already, I believe. There 
are enough servants about the place without your 
having to turn into a domestic, my dear." 

" But I want to go," wilfully. " I am so tired of sittipg 
still. I feel as though I should scream in just five min- 
utes more." And catching up her sun-hat from where 
it had fallen on the carpet, she left the room, with a 
little nod and smile to the discomfited Miss Mehitabel. 
Her steps slackened as she descended the shallow stone 
stairs of the piazza, and dragged still more wearily as 
she walked along the garden paths. The air was heavy 
with the scent of the late roses, and each occasional 
breeze brought with it a sweet, fresh odor of new-mown 
hay. Great lazy, golden-coated bees boomed drowsily 
from flower to flower. The flutter of a butterfly's 
bright wings from time to time gleamed like a falling 
jewel among the dark green leaves, and a slight shower 
of the earlier morning had left a diamond frosting on 
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the frequent cobwebs, which glittered radiantly in the 
sun. A horse whinnied contentedly in the distance, and 
a boy, busy at his work about the farm, carolled glee- 
fully a verse of an old-fashioned song. Everything 
breathed of peace and quiet and the sleepy summer 
noon. In the barn, which Bonny reached at last, the 
odor of the sweet grass and clover was all-pervading, 
with a faint, agreeable addition of mustiness from the 
warm, drying hay. Up in the eaves the barn-swallows 
twittered a protest at the girl's entrance, and she could 
hear the pound I pound I of horses* feet in the stalls 
below. Over the old, worn, wooden flooring the sun- 
shine streamed through a crack in the partly-closed 
door, while motes of dust and fine particles of hay floated 
in the radiant streak like so many specks of gold. Half 
hidden in the warm depths of her nest amid the fresh- 
' cut grass and clover, sat a hen, whose shining, unblink- 
ing, yellow eyes gazed upon the human intruder with 
manifest disfavor. She had evidently possessed hereelf 
of her present post of vantage for business purposes 
solely, but now, suspecting a plot against her, such as 
had often been brewed before, it was doubtful whether 
or no she would see fit to carry out her design. Bonny 
sat down on a fragrant hillock at a respectful distance, 
and dropped her head upon her hand with a weary sigh. 
"What good does it do me?" she said, aloud. "What 
good does anything do? Here I have reduced myself 
to awaiting the convenience of a mere chicken, by way 
of something to occupy my mind I" She laughed a 
short, sharp little laugh. " If I had any pride left me, 
I surely wouldn't permit myself to brood over one hu- ' 
miliating fact to the extent of resorting to all manner 
of feeble and tiresome experiments for banishing it, and 
then finding that I have tried in vain !" 
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She untied her hat, and began fanning with it the 
soft, damp rings of hair away from her warm forehead. 
"With a quick, fleeting pain, the sight of the oft-worn 
hat suddenly recalled to her mind the old days at Bar- 
rancas, and one in particular, when she had worn it on 
her expedition to the old Spanish fort. " He thought 
he cared for me a great deal that day," she murmured, 
with an inward bitterness. " If any one had told him 
then how soon he would forget, he would perhaps have 
been offended, and yet already the forgetfulness has 
come. I ought to be glad of it, but oh, I cannot be — 
just yet — I cannot I" 

Never since (in the dull, dreamy state which followed 
her illness) she had been brought away from Barran- 
cas had she received word from or of Sidney. She 
remembered nothing of her departure, nor of the jour- 
ney. She had later, by questioning, learned that the 
doctor had advocated her removal, as speedily as was 
at all possible in her great weakness, from the place 
where she had suffered so terribly. " Change her asso- 
ciations," he had said, " and she will convalesce more 
rapidly." The intense heat at Barrancas after the 
crisis of her illness was past had sapped her small re- 
maining force of vitality, and with her returning senses 
the memory of her late experiences had roused a mor- 
bid condition in her mind. The risk incurred by tak- 
ing her away, therefore. Dr. Buggies had pronounced, 
would be less than that run by keeping her in the 
South J and so the journey had been ventured on with 
fear and trembling, and had ended in success. 

At first — for the period of a few weeks, perhaps — 
her mind had been dull and torpid in its convalescence. 
Nothing had mattered. Life meant sleeping and wak- 
ing and dreaming, with rare flashes of elusive nlemo- 
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ries that brought attendant pains, and rapidlj'' ensiiin;^ 
forgetfulness ; and dinner of broth, or a bird, while 
her mother (herself scarcely more than an invalid) sat 
by and watched her, lovingly smiling, had been the 
event of a day. But of late everything was changed 
for her. She was herself once more, worn, weary, and 
storm-beaten, with all the old power to suffer or enjoy — 
and to remember. She had used to assure herself over 
and over again that what Mrs. Revere had told her of 
the disgrace attendant upon any connection with a com- 
mon soldier of the army must alone form an insuperable 
barrier between herself and Sidney. Ho would know 
all the truth now, of course ; and additionally, she had 
been forced to suffer a scandal to fix its stain upon her 
own good name, besides that which, in the eyes of Sid- 
ney's world, must attach to all her family. She had 
not been blind enough, or ignorant enough, not to re- 
alize to a certain extent what slander would be cast 
upon her through her agency in the deserter's escape 
by those to whom their relationship was unknown. 
The truth, indeed, must be understood by everybody 
now ; but the down on a buttei-fly's wing having once 
been rubbed away by a rude touch, can never be re- 
placed, although the buttei-fly itself is not to blame. 
Besides, the truth itself was sufficient of disgrace to 
prevent her wishing to share it with any one else ; and 
it must be that Sidney himself now agreed with her in 
thinking so, or he surely would have written or come 
to her long ago. 

She felt at intervals like hiding herself away from 
the world forever, and letting it bo known by none 
where she chose to drag on her dull existence. And 
yet, at least until very lately, a hope had lived within 
her mind, unrecognized and almost unconsciously enter- 

26 
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tained, that Sidney would either write or come to her ; 
that in spite of all which had happened, she had not 
lost him as 2^ friend. 

But he never wrote, and never came. Time lagged 
monotonously on, as when " one day telleth another," 
in the quiet village where she had elected to spend the 
summer months. Hope died at last, and even disap- 
pointment settled into a dull, indefinable ache, which 
not seldom quickened to a keen, live pain, as it had 
done to-day. 

She sat among the hay, with her elbows on her 
knees, and her cheek resting on her clasped hands. 
The whole panorama of time gone and time present 
passed in review before her. She was lost in dreams, 
and the bright streak grew along the floor until it had 
crept to her feet, and so stole upward, gilding the white 
folds of her gown. Its brilliance reflected beneath her 
eyes roused her from her revery, and she started up, 
realizing that she must have lingered a much longer 
time than she had known. Aunt Kitty was almost 
aggressively particular about her luncheon hour, and, 
if Bonny had inadvertently delayed it, the odd old lady 
would consider herself aggrieved. 

Forgetting the unsought eggs, and the hen whose un- 
toward disposition had been the. original cause of her 
fault, she shook the bits of loose hay from her gown, and, 
tying on her hat once more, started for the house. The 
outside air felt deliciously fresh after the close atmos- 
phere of the barn, and Benny's flushed cheeks had 
cooled by the time she had presented herself in Miss 
Mehitabers shaded domain. 

"Back at last I" exclaimed that lady, with veiled 
reproachfulness. "Jane," calling smartly, "tell cook 
she can have luncheon served. Cook is an excellent 
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creature, Isabel, but she has a temper, and she does lose 
it if meals are kept waiting. I have sent Jane all over 
the house and garden for you. Where have you kept 
yourself this long time ?" 

"Don't you remember I went to the barn to look for 
eggs ? I didn't find any, somehow,*' with some embar- 
rassment her niece replied. 

" No wonder. Hannah had been through the hay- 
mows once already, and the hens have really got to be 
very accommodating about laying early, all except one 
or two that haven't got broken in to our rules. But 
dear, dear I I forgot you had gone down there, I de- 
clare I What with the receipt I was writing, and Solo- 
mon catching a bird on the back porch, and two or 
three other little things that happened, I quite forgot 
what I was about. I did feel rather foolish, not being 
able to find you when the gentleman came." 

" Oh, if that is all, I am very glad you searched in 
vain, though I'm sorry to have put you to any trouble. 
Aunt Hitty," Bonny said, as she followed her aunt in 
to luncheon. " He probably would not have cared to 
see me any more than I should to see him. There is 
nothing more tiresome, I think, than having to talk to 
people you don't care for on a very warm day. You 
have to be entertaining and nice when your whole 
soul is taken up with the endeavor not to yawn, and 
you are obliged to appear glad to see them while in 
reality you are dying for a white wrapper and an in- 
teresting book in the privacy of your chamber. Oh, it 
is lucky, as an old nurse of mine used to say, that the 
only thing we don't have to stick to in hot weather is 
the truth, or we should at times have a sad burden on 
our consciences." 

Miss Duane had ascertained through the boredom 
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of experience that the force of " gentlemen who called" 
at Duanesville consisted of the clergyman, aged sev- 
enty, and afflicted with deafness to a maddening de- 
gree; the doctor, aged sixty-two, who used snuff, and 
talked through his nose ; and the lawyer, whose birth- 
days were movable feasts, and who tried to conceal 
their accumulation by the wearfng of an ambrosial 
curling wig. 

" When I T^as a young girl," reproved Miss Mehita- 
bel, "J never thought it hard work to entertain my 
friends in the hottest weather. My mother always in- 
structed me Chat it was one of a woman's missions to 
be entertaining; but girls seem to think nowadays 
that the tables are turned, and they are the ones to bo 
amused. Well, well, you were not to be found, and 
that is the end of it ; but I was really put out, because 
the gentleman who called this morning came solely to 
see you. If I had known whether you were well ac- 
quainted, I might have asked him to wait and stay to 
luncheon. But I thought perhaps you only knew him 
slightly, and I had best not invite him to stop." 

".Who was it, pray? Was he from town, or some 
one I have met since I came here ?" Bonny queried, in- 
differently, toyiqg with her salad. 

"Oh, it was a stranger. There is his card, on top 
of my work-basket, by my spectacles. Jane, get it, 
and hand it, with the spectacles, to me. Now let me 
see." Yery deliberately she adjusted her glasses to 
exactly the proper angle over the prominent bridge of 
her nose, and slowly read out the name of "Lieutenant 
John Sidney, XJ. S. Army." 

Bonny half rose from her seat, and caught the bit 
of pasteboard her aunt was about to lay beside her 
plate, eagerly, as though it were some pVocious posses- 
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Bion she could bear no hand save her own to touch. 
She did not even notice Miss Mehitabers surprise. 
" He was here I" she exelainied, — " here, in this house, 
and you let him go away without seeing «ie? Oh, you 
ought to have looked — ^you ought to have looked every- 
where for me. I never can forgive you, I'm afraid, 
Aunt Hitty 1" 

"Hoity toityl" ejaculated the ancient maiden, drop- 
ping her fork, and staring over her gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. " What was I to do, I should like to know ? 
Wasn't I as anxious to find you, and a good deal more, 
I should think, than you were to be found? Who 
would have thought, in my day, of seeking for a young 
lady in the barrij among the horses and chickens? 
Was I to invite a strange man to stop and eat his 
luncheon with us lone women, — a young, good-looking 
man, too? But there, Tm exciting you, dear child. 
You are turning quite pale, and look ready to drop 
this minute. Never mind; sit down again, and you' 
shallhave a nice plum tart in a minute, made espe- 
cially for you. Don't think anything more about the 
young man. Some one else may come to call on you 
to-morrow, for all we know ; or, if they don't, we'll think 
of something to do to make it lively, see if we don't," 
all in the soothing tone one might use to a fractious 
but delicate child. 

" Did he give you any message for me, or did he just 
go and leave no word?" Bonny asked, sinking back 
into her chair again. 

"Yes, miss, he says, just as ho was going out the 
front door, to say he'd be back again this aft'noon, fur 
I made bold to tell him you'd be certain shore to be 
home then," broke in Jane, whose heart had been flut- 
tering for the last hour with the memory of the rare 
u 26* 
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treat she had enjoyed in the sight of a handsome young 
man. "He looked awful disapp'inted when I couldn't 
find you nowheres, but he kind o' brightened up con* 
Biderable when I said you*d be home in the aft'noon." 

" Jane," said Miss Mehitabel, severely, " I must bid 
you be quiet. You have acted in a very unauthorized 
manner, and although in this case it may turn out for 
the best, I never wish you to " 

"Oh, don% Aunt Mehitabel I'* cried Bonny. "I am 
so pleased with Jane, I mean to give her that blue 
dress she admired so much yesterday. Mr. Sidney is 
a friend I haven't seen, for a long time, and I would 
not have missed him for — for — a great deal. Please let 
me give the blue dress to Jane." 

"Jane, you may go and get that plum tart and the 
cream," said Aunt Hitty, in an uncompromising man- 
ner ; and lingeringl}'^, Jane went. 

T* ^T ^T ^h ^h T* ^ 

" I believe I will retire up-stairs, my dear, and just 
take forty winks," announced Miss Mehitabel. 

It was the middle of the afternoon, and Bonny, long 
since dressed in one of her most becoming gowns, was 
flitting restlessly about the cool " east parlor," bending 
over the roses in the wide-mouthed Indian bowls, 
straightening books upon the tables, and upsetting her 
aunt's nerves generally. And so that long-tried spinster 
was glad of a well-founded excuse to get away. 

As moment after moment went by, the girl's face 
faded visibly from brightest bloom of excited antici- 
pation, through many degrees, to the pallor of hope 
deferred. Perhaps he would not come again, after all. 
Something might have happened, or Aunt Hitty's cold 
manner might have discouraged him. And, though 
deep down in her heart she knew that all the coldness 
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of all the people in the world, except herself, ought 
not to keep him away from her, and that indeed noth- 
ing could well happen which would wholly detain him 
from her, now he was so near, she found it impossible 
to make that very nearness seem real. 

"When one is suddenly informed that a certain desire, 
long denied, is about to be granted one at last, the 
hand extended to receive it is doubtfully outstretched, 
lest after all there should be some misunderstanding. 
And thus Bonny, who found the hope she had feared 
to acknowledge materialized into definite and reason- 
able expectation, was inclined to feel that somehow she 
had deceived herself, and that the day would pass, and 
she would be disappointed, and to-morrow all would bo 
dull as it had been before. If she had been told to 
look for Sidney's coming next month, or even next 
week, she could gradually have grown used to the idea, 
and so have acquired a belief in it ; but, to-day I it was 
too much. Something would happen to prevent, she 
felt miserably sure. 

" I believe I shall go up-stairs and take a short nap," 
repeated Miss Mehitabel, in a slightly higher key. 
" Don't fatigue yourself by so much unnecessary wan- 
dering about, Isabel dear, and when your friend comes, 
— if he does come, — please excuse me to him for a little 
while at least. Ah, talking of a certain spirit I there 
he comes now, I do believe, up the piazza steps. I 
think I will slip quietly away before he gets in, and 
leave you to receive him alone ; for if I don't go now, 
there is no telling when I can escape." And suiting 
the action to the word, she caught up her knitting and 
hastily left the room. 

Instantly Benny's restless wanderings were sus- 
pended. Seizing a volume at random from a table, she 
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fairly precipitated herself into the nearest phair. 
Thus, when Sidney was announced, and entered, she 
was discovered bending in an absorbed fashion over a 
"Book of Beauty," unconscious of the trifling fact that 
she held it upside down. In another moment the book 
lay open, with crumpled leaves, at her feet, and she 
was standing face to face with him, both her hands 
grasped nervously by his. 

Both, perhaps, had dwelt in fancy upon such a meet- 
ing, until to their minds its possibilities had become 
established actualities. They had doubtless mentally 
rehearsed what each would be likely to say and do; 
but now, with Bonny's first sentence the bubble of 
anticipation dissolved into the cold water of conven- 
tionality. 

"Mr. Sidney, I am so very glad to see you again." 

He released her hands reluctantly, and she resumed 
her seat, with a slight gesture beckoning him to one 
near her side. He looked at her, — at the short, baby- 
ish curls, the small oval face which seemed pathetic in 
its lack of the old color and glancing dimples, and at 
the dark, downcast lashes that made shadows on her 
cheeks. He thought he would have been willing to 
sell ten years of his life if he could then have gathered 
the little frail figure into his arms, and yet for the gift 
of a kingdom he could not have dared attempt it, not 
while those white curtains hid her tell-tale eyes. They 
sat so close together that the lace trimming on her 
dress almost brushed against his knee, but they had 
perhaps felt nearer to each other when a thousand 
miles had separated them, than they felt now. 

The silence, though in reality it had hardly lasted 
half a moment, grew oppressive. Bonny raised her 
eyes suddenly and encountered his fixed upon her 
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face. ""Why did you never answer my letters?" he 
asked. 

"1 never received them. I never knew yoii had 
written to me at all." 

" Did you not, really ?" very eagerly. *•' How glad I 
am to hear you tell me that! But it is strange. I 
wrote to you twice, the first time not more than four 
weeks after you went away from Barrancas. I had 
thought it best not to write before, though I longed to 
do it. You were too weak and ill to be troubled by 
reading or answering letters from me, or any one else, 
just then." 

<^0h, that partly explains it," Bonny said, thought- 
fully. " I only stopped in New York four weeks. I 
longed for Duanesville, the thought of it seemed so rest- 
ful, and they brought me here, where I have been ever 
since. But they might have forwarded my letters, and 
papa has been in iNow York from time to time. He . 
might have brought them to me ; indeed, he has brought 
me two or three." 

For an instant Sidney said nothing, and both fapes 
looked troubled. Then he asked, "Did your father tell 
you that I had spoken to him about my feelings towards 
you before he left Barrancas ?" 

"ITo," Bonny murmured, blushing vividly. 

" I spoke to him, and asked his permission to see you, 
when I could get leave, in New York. You see," rather 
constrainedly, " I had not even then given up all hope. 
He said — ^and I could not blame him for so saying — 
that he wished, and he thought his daughter would 
wish, forever to drop all association with Barrancas 
and its people. He did not forbid my going to New 
York ; he scarcely could do that, but I could say noth- 
ing more to him then. Afterwards, when I found that 
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it would be long before I should see you, I wrote twice, 
once from Barrancas, and once from Wilkesbarre, where 
I have been stationed during the riots, directing my 
letters to your New York address. Perhaps they 
never reached there j but if they did, and you were not 
' allowed to see them, doubtless the motive for keeping 
them from you was a kindly one, and I shall not con- 
demn or question it for a moment, especially since Fate 
has let me come to you at last." 

"How did you know where to find me?" asked 
Bonny, glad to let the puzzling subject of the letters 
rest. 

"I went first to your New York home, and there the 
housekeeper informed me. But tell me this, would you 
have answered my letters if you had received them ?" 

" I do not see why I should not have done so." She 
would gladly (but dared not) ask him what had been 
said in the letters that were lost. 

" Did you never wonder — that is, if you thought of 
me at all — why I did not write or come to you ?" 

She was silent, and sat twisting her bangles about 
her slender wrists, nervously. 

"Didn't you care?" 

"I fancied that perhaps I did know why," She 
turned her face away from him. "You had learned 
that what I had told you must keep us apart was truly 
the obstacle it had seemed to me. That is what I 
thought." 

Before she could move or protest he was down on one 
knee before her, his eyes compelling hers, and his hands 
clasped about her waist. "Did you dare to believe 
that ?" he asked, with a passionate resentment, which 
told her how cruel she had been in such a mistake. 
" Did you think so meanly of me ? No wonder you 
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are cold I I came here the moment I could come, in spito 
of the fact that I had never heard a word from you. I 
wouldn't believe you did not care enough even to write. 
I knew something had prevented you. I came liere to 
tell you what for all these months has been meat and 
drink and life to me, my love, and I find you cold as 
snow. You call me Mr. Sidney, and say you are so glad 
to see me again ! Tell me, if I can prove to you that 
nothing but sheer necessity has kept me from you, will 
that still be all you shall feel, or — will there be some- 
thing more, — something I once told you I should wait 
for, because I hoped so greatly it would come at last ?" 

She was carried away by the force of his earnestness. 
It was good to feel that after all he was stronger than 
she, and that nothing had made any difference in his 
regard. 

" Prove to me," she said, timidly. 

" I won't talk to you about what I felt while you 
were ill. That goes beyond words. When you were 
to be brought North, 1 asked to see you just for a 
moment, but the doctor thought it would be more pru- 
dent not to allow it. Then, a few weeks later, I applied 
for leave of absence, meaning to come North, but Ke- 
vere had been before me, and of course as he was going, 
and I was the only lieutenant then serving with the 
battery, I could not get away. It was then I wrote to 
you. Afterwards came the railroad riots, and I, with 
a number of others, was ordered North for duty. I 
thought myself the luckiest man in the world, but I 
found presently that coming North did not by any 
means signify an immediate sight of you. We had a 
good deal of work to do at first, but now the trouble is 
virtually over, and it was possible for me to ask a couple 
of days' leave without appearing as though I wanted 
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to shirk duty. I got the leave without much difficulty, 
and you know the rest ; so now, if I have proved my 
assertion (which surely could not have needed proof to 
you), give me the assurance that I ask for." 

"You asked, but I did not promise to give it. I 
should not dare," the girl answered, " and I think you 
remember why. There is the same difficulty in the 
way that there was before, only it is no secret any 
more. Disgrace was the word I used long ago, when 
you reproved me, but that is what Mrs. Eevere said it 
would mean for any one, especially an officer in the 
army, to be connected with one who " 

" Stop, I beg of you," he interrupted. " Don't say 
another word of that. I know what you mean, of 
course, but you are wholly mistaken in thinking as you 
do. If it were needed, I could cite to you a hundred 
instances to prove that Mrs. Revere was wrong, but I 
would rather not do it. I would like you now to believe 
it just because I tell you so. Won't you trust me 
enough to believe that, and believe also, when I ask 
you to be my wife, that it is as the humblest of subjects 
suing to a queen, and entreating her to raise him to an 
honor and happiness immeasurably beyond his due?" 

Bonny rose, half pushing him from her. "I might 
have believed it, never doubting, only a few months 
ago," she said. "We Duanes have none too low an 
opinion of our own deserts. But my pride and my 
vanity alike have suffered a crushing fall. We were 
beyond reproach, we thought, but reproach has come, 
upon us through one of ourselves. Don't try to deceive 
me. I know how it would be if I did what you ask; 
how your army friends would act, how they would 
slight 3'ou, and me also. Oh, you think now you could 
bear it, but when the novelty of gaining what you 
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desired had worn away it would be hard and galling, 
and you could not conceal it from. me. I am still too 
proud for that. If a shadow has been cast over me 
and my name, I shall allow no one else to share it. 
The more I cared for anybody, the more firmly I should 
decide upon that." 

" But there is no such shadow outside of your own 
poor, deluded fancy," he exclaimed, impatiently. "I 
am not deceiving you. Do the other members of your 
family feel as you do, that this idea has gained such an 
obstinate footing in your mind ?" 

"I have never found the courage to speak on the 
subject to them. After what Mrs. Eevere had told me, 
on the very day I — I learned of our family shame, 1 
resolved my father and mother should never know, if 
I could help it, how their name had been degraded by 
one they had once loved. I hoped, by making every 
sacrifice, that I could spare them such a sorrow ; but 
the sacrifices were made in vain, and Fate seemed 
wholly against me. Oh I if you had only dreamed 
what I suffered every day those last few weeks at 
Barrancas, you would have been sorry for me, I know, 
— but I didn't wish you to know, and I didn't wish 
you to be sorry !" And she raised her head with an 
odd little gesture of pride. 

" Perhaps I could have helped you, if you had but 
let me ; yet if you would only trust me, you need not 
suffer for that old cause any more. Summon courage 
«ome day, and speak to your father, since perhaps his 
opinion will carry more weight with it than mine. 
But first listen to me, while I tell you something 
which may show you that Mrs. Eevere spoke out of 
ignorance, or bigotry, or both. It is not an ignoble 
thing to be an enlisted soldier, even in time of peace, 
Q 27 
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nor is it in any degree a disgrace to be connected with 
one. Many of our most gallant oflScers have served as 
privates, and been promoted from the ranks. Why, 
what a stigma it must be upon a free country such as 
ours, if the men who have pledged themselves to serve 
her, fight for and protect her if need be, were so de- 
graded as to make it a disgrace to form a connection 
with them I Did you ever think of it in that light? 
I thought not! I myself have a distant relative in 
the service, who rose to a lieutenancy and then a cap- 
taincy from the ranks, and he is proud to speak of his 
promotion. Pm certainly not ashamed of him ; nor 
would I be if he were my own father or brother. He 
is a very good fellow, — a gentleman as well as a soldier, 
and I know a dozen others who have risen as he has — 
and more who are yet bound to rise. Now, you would 
not trust me at first, — but will you refuse to believe 
me in the face of so many proofs ?" 

As he went on, rapidly and excitedly, Bonny's face 
had changed first with a surprised bewilderment, and 
then to a new, half-startled happiness. Impulsively 
she held out both her hands. " It seems too blessed to 
be true, that I have so deceived myself!" she cried. 
" After all my humiliation and pain I Oh, how much 
I should have been saved if I could have known this 
long ago! I feel as though you were right, and — 
I do — ^I do believe you. You can hardly understand 
how much it means to me when I tell you that !" 

His face was bright with the knowledge of the tri- 
umph he had won at last. " I understand what you 
might make it mean for me,'* he said. 

"It shall moan everything for us both," she mur- 
mured. And then Sidney took his reward for all the 
months of his self-abnegation, of waiting, and of pain. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

It was late in October before the Eeveres had re- 
turned to Barrancas, at the expiration of the captain's 
leave. All four batteries had come in from camp, and 
were re-established in their former quarters. Out of 
the old circle the only missing faces were Sidney's and 
McFarland's. 

The Ladies' Beading and Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation still feebly lived, and moved, and had its being, 
though rumors were rife to the effect that it was in the 
sere and yellow leaf, and would shortly perish from 
sheer old age (it had lived half a year) and inanition. 

At the second October meeting Mrs. Revere proved 
a dangerous rival for Hume, who was marked now at 
the ninth chapter of his first volume. She had very 
lately arrived from the !N'orth, and the fragrance of 
Gotham (that Mecca of all good Americans) still lin- 
gered in her garments. She was, besides, fresh from a 
wedding, the particulars concerning which the Asso- 
ciation was unitedly dying to hear. 

"I move," suggested Mrs. CoUingwood, playfully, 
" that Mrs. Eevere enlighten us this afternoon, in the 
place of Hume." The motion was seconded, carried 
by an amazingly large majority, and Mrs. Revere was 
immediately beset by such Teachings after "mutual 
improvement" as "Tell us all about the wedding I 
What did the bride wear? Was it at church or at 
home ? Was there a grand reception ?" 

" It was in church, and was very quiet indeed," Mrs, 
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ilevcre made answer, reluctantly, mortified that a strict 
adherence to facte would not permit her to dazzle and 
electrify her hearers. " The wedding was celebrated 
in the English style, in the morning, of course. The 
bride was in white satin, very elegant, and looked 
lovely, though excessively pale and fragile. Sidney 
was in uniform, arid an engineer officer stationed in 
New York was his best man. There was no reception 
or breakfast, except for the members of the family and 
near relatives, and people felt quite defrauded that it 
should have been made so quiet an affair. There were 
circumstances which, of course, you know — well, 
which would have caused anything different to seem* 
rather in poor taste. But, really, I thought they, were 
the happiest, most completely satisfied looking couple 
I had ever seen." 

" I should say they might have sent us cards," ob- 
served Mrs. Collingwood. " I believe not one of us has 
received that attention." 

" Oh, yes," announced Mrs. Crawford, with a quietly 
mischievous little smile, " we received them, and large 
slices of the wedding-cake, too." 

"Indeed!" Ominous silence for a moment, finally 
broken by Mrs. Partridge, with the energy of indigna- 
tion. " Well, it is exceedingly lucky for Mr. Sidney 
that he has contrived to get himself put on a special 
detail just now. He would have known better, though, 
than to act as he has if he had been going to rejoin his 
regiment." - 

"Kice men do grow so disagreeable sometimes when 
they are going to marry rich wives," said Miss Kate 
Collingwood. " K it had not been for the money at- 
traction, Lola Levara would have now been Mrs. 
Sidney, instead of Miss Duane." 
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" One word for her friend and two for herself," mur- 
mured Mrs. Voorhees, sotto voce. 

"My son_ could have had that college detail of Mr. 
Sidney's long ago," asseverated Mrs. Partridge, " if he 
had not scorned to employ outside influence. He says 
it is his opinion that influence is the most crying evil 
existing in the army to-day." 

" Specially when one hasn't got it," gently mur- 
mured Mrs. Yoorhees again. 

" I heard an odd thing to-day," inserted Mrs. Col- 
lingwood, " which is that Mr. Sidney has sent here for 
that ridiculous little imp of his, Sammy Minnicks, and 
that Francisca Suarez has also been asked to go North, 
in the capacity of Mrs. Sidney's maid. Surely that 
cannot be true ?" 

"It is, I believe," replied Mrs. Kevere. "Perhaps 
they thought it would be pleasant to bring some old 
associations about them." 

" * Old associations' are exactly what I should advise 
them to get rid of if they desired a reasonable chance of 
future happiness," said Mrs. Collingwood. " For two 
people of their tastes and bringing up, I should think 
their prospects would be poor enough in that little, 
obscure college town in New York, which, by the way, 
I suppose Judge Duane's influence procured for his 
Bon-in-law." 

" Oh, as to that, I fancy they will live up to the 
fiivorite motto of the Duanes," answered Mrs. Eevere, 
" and be * sufficient unto themselves.' " 

THE END. 
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